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THE NEW MODEL PEERLESS “48-SIX” 


The Peerless tradition of dignity, attractiveness and of unmistak- 
able quality is splendidly justified by the new Peerless “48-Six.” 

It is made this year in two standard body types—an open Tour- 
ing Car, for seven passengers, and a Limousine. Each is a worthy 
ideation of fourteen years of unrelenting effort to produce the 
most perfect motor car. 


The new bodies combine, accentuate and modernize the most 
attractive features of past Peerless design. Dignity and racy grace 
are blended in a conservative streamline effect of great beauty. There 
is a cowled front and the kines sweep backward in the current style. 

Bodies of special design, adapted to the individual desires of the 
purchaser, may always be executed at the Peerless factory. Many 
distinguished and greatly admired cars have, in the past, been pro- 
duced in this way. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


(Licensed under The Kardo Company Patents) 


Makers of Peerless Trucks 
Peerless Distributors in Important Centers 
ALBANY, The Albany Garage Co. MEMPHIS, The Lilly Carriage Co. PITTSBURGH, The Hiland Auto. 
BALTIMORE, Zell Motor Car Co. MINNEAPOLIS, T. M. Anderson. Co. 
BOSTON, Peerless Motor Car Co. NEW ORLEANS, Fairchild Auto. PORTLAND, H.L. Keats Auto. Co. 
eecee ee ek kin Co. SAN ANTONIO, Woodward Car- 
Motor Co. NEW YORK, C. T. Silver Motor Co. riage Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Holker-Elberg PHILADELPHIA, Peerless Motcr SAN FRANCISCO, H. O. Harri- 
Manufacturing Co. Car Co, 
































TIFFANY & Co. 


PEARL NECKLACES, PEARLS 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE, STATIONERY 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, CHINA 
GLASSWARE, LEATHER GOODS 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
OFFERS SATISFACTORY FACILITIES 
TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE 
THEIR ORDERS IN PERSON 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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We announce the opening of 


OU? EW branch store De Fuxe 
at 


Fifth Avenue 361 
Between 33#8 36% Mts. 
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Also at 6ttAve @ 20% St. 
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Jranklin Simon & Co. 


PARIS—4 Rue Martel FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK LONDON—a9 Jewin Crescent 


Ready Sept. 10th 


Fall and Winter 
Style Book 
“CORRECT DRESS” 


For Women, Misses, Girls, 
Men, Young Men, Boys, 
Children and Infants. 


Mailed out of town upon 
application to Dept. “M.” 


4% 


IMPORTED JAPANESE KIMONOS. | SIZEs 32 TO 44 BUST. 


No. 3—Imported Japanese Kimono of Cotton Crepe No. 5—Imported Japanese Kimono of Cotton Crepe 
In pink, light blue, copenhagen, lavender or rose, hand-embroider- In pink, light blue, copenhagen, lavender or rose, hand-embroidered 
ed in floral design, tied with sash. Value $3.50 1,95 in floral design and eyelet butterflies tied with sash. Value $4.50 2.95 


No. 7—Japanese Crepe de Chine Kimono No. 9—Imported Japanese Silk Kimono No. 11—Imported Japanese Silk Kimono 

In pink, light blue, copen, rose, lavender, In pink, light blue, copen, lavender or rose, In floral design, in pink, blue, copen, rose, 
Navy or black, hand-embroidered in floral de- hand-embroidered in floral design, warmly lavender, navy, red or black, hand emb’d, 
sign, warmly interlined throughout. interlined throughout, tied with sash. warmly interlined throughout, tied with sash. 


Value $24.75 18.50 Value $14.50 9,75 Value $9.75 6.75 
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Patrons’ Private Salon—Dreicer, New York 


THE 


REICER 


experts are at 
the disposal of pa- 
trons for assistin?, 
in improving, any 
Pearl Reaince by 
the addition of rare 
pearls, or in makin3, 
selections of pre- 
cious stones for 
mountin?,inspecial- 
ly created designs. 


DREICER«C? 
lewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
NEW YORK 


MIDDLE-WEST BRANCH 
THE BLACKSTONE 
CHICAGO 
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Golf 


September 1-5: Amateur championship 
tournament at Ekwanok Country Club, 
Manchester, Vt. : 

September 1: Club championship at Lake 
Mahopac. : 

September 5: Moore cup at Upper Mont- 
clair—Club handicap at ‘Ardgley—Four 
ball match at Glen Ridge—Four ball cup 
at Plainfield—President’s cup at Nas- 
sau—Manhattan cup at Fox Hills— 
Club handicap at North Jersey—Club 
championship at Wykagyl—Club handi- 
cap at Oakland—Shanley cup at Deal 
—President’s cup at Sound Beach— 
Club handicap at Manhattan—Club 
championship at Hackensack—Bogey 
handicap at Saegkill—Club champion- 
ship at Hollywood. : 

September 7-12: Intercollegiate champion- 

ship at Garden City. 

Seoummer 7: Club handicap at Upper 
Montclair—Club handicap at Ardsley 
—Ward handicap cup and women’s 
putting match at Glen ar, Ee ball 
foursomes at Baltusral—Club handicap 
at Plainfield—President’s cup at Nas- 
sau—Wier trophy at Fox ills—Se- 
lected score match at North Jersey— 
Club handicap at Wykagyl—Luce prize 
at Knollwood—Governor’s cup at Oak- 
land—House Committee cup at Colo- 
nia—Shanley cup at Deal—Champlain 
Valley cup at Hotel Champlain—Tod 
cup at Sound Beach—Club handicap 
at Manhattan—Governor’s cup_ at 
Hackensack—Club handicap at Saeg- 
kill—Club championship at Hollywood. 

September 8: Champlain Valley cup at 
Hotel Champlain—Handicap cup for 
women at Hollywood. 

September 9: Women’s handicap at Upper 
Montclair—Champlain Valley cup at 
Iotel Champlain. 

September 10-12: Tournament on _ the 
National Links. 

September 12—President’s cup at Upper 
Montclair—Club handicap at Ardsley 
—Baltusrol cup at Baltusrol—Four- 
ball cup at Plainfield—Bogey handicap 
at Nassau—Manhattan cup at Fox 
Hills—Club championship at Wykagyl 
—Team match, Nor Jersey, at 
Hovenkopf—Mary Garden cup at Oak- 
land—Club championship at Colonia— 
Shanley cup at Deal—Tod cup at 
Sound Beach—Club championship at 
Hackensack—Club handicap at _ 
wood—Monthly handicap at Saegkill. 

September 14-19: omen’s national cham- 
pionship at Nassau Country Club. 

September 19: President’s cup at Upper 
Montclair—Club handicap at Ardsley 
—Baltusrol cup at Baltusrol—Team 
match, Cranford at Plainfield—Four- 
ball foursome at Nassau—Club cham- 
pionship at Fox Hills—Team match, 
Arcola at North Jersey—Club cham- 
pionship at Wykagyl—Mary Garden 
cup at Oakland—Club handicap at 
Colonia—Club handicap at Deal—Tod 
cup at Sound Beach—Club champion- 
ship at Hackensack—Club handicap at 
Hollywood. 

September 22: Women’s handicap at Bal- 
tusrol. 

September 23-24: Senior’s tournament at 

pawamis. 

September de Lesley cup matches at 
Baltusrol, 

September 26: President’s cup at Upper 
Montclair—Mixed foursome at Ards- 
ley—Baltusrol cup at Baltusrol—Team 
match, Plainfield at Cranford—Accu- 
mulation cup at Nassau—Richmond 
cup ‘at Nassau—Richmond cup at Fox 
Hills—Country Club trophy at North 
Jersey—Club championship at Wyka- 
gyl—Mary Garden cup at Oakland— 

art cup at Colonia—Kickers handi- 
cap at Deal—Club championship at 
Sound Beach—Club championship at 
Hackensack—Ball sweepstakes at Saeg- 
kill—Season cup at Hollywood. 

September 30: Mixed foursomes at Nas- 
sau. 


Light Harness Racing 


September 1-5: Grand Circuit at Syracuse. 
September 1-3: Metropolitan Circuit at 


Troy. atte 
September 7-12: Grand Circuit at Hart- 
ford 


September 7-11: Metropolitan Circuit at 


Orangeburg. : evan 
September 14-19: Grand Circuit at 
Detroit. 


September 14-18: Metropolitan Circuit at 
White Plains. : 

September 21-30: Grand Circuit at Colum- 
bus. 


September 21-25: Metropolitan Circuit at 
Mineola. 

September 28-30: Metropolitan Circuit at 
Trenton. 


Lawn Tennis 


September 1-3: National championships at 
Newport Casino, final rounds. 

September 1-5: International tournament 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

September 5-12: Open tournament at New 
Rochelle Tennis Club—Open tourna. 
ment at Hollywood. 

September 7-12: Women’s state champion. 
ships at Morristown. : 

September 15-19: Intercollegiate cham- 
pionships at Merion, Pa. 

September 26-30: Women’s open tourna- 
ment at Longwood. 


Cricket 
Sannin 3: All New York at All Phila- 


elphia. 

Schieber 5: Bensonhurst at Manor Field 
—Crescents at Staten Island—Anglo- 
Americans at Baltimore Cricket Club 
—Paterson at Richmond County. 

September 7: Manor Field at Richmond 
Sounty—New York Veterans at Ben- 
sonhurst., 

September 12: Bensonhurst at Richmond 
“ounty—Newark Veterans at New 
York Veterans. 


Yachting 


September 5: Fall regatta, Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club—Atlantic Yacht Club 
races—Lloyd’s Harbor Yacht Club 
races—Class races, Stamford Yacht 
Club—Fifteen-footer races, Seawan- 

_ _haka, Corinthian Yacht Club. 

September 7: Fall regatta, Larchmont 
Yacht Club—Atlantic Yacht Club races 
—Sachem’s Head Yacht Club regatta 

_ —Norwalk Yacht Club regatta. 

September 10: America’s Cup races off 
Sandy Hook. 

September 12—America’s Cup races off 
Sandy Hook—Port Washington Yacht 
Club regatta—Atlantic Yacht Club 
races, 

September 15: America’s Cup races off 
Sandy Hook (Postponed). 

September 17: America’s Cup races off 
Sandy Hook (Postponed). 

September 19: America’s Cup races off 
Sandy Hook (Postponed). 


Thoroughbred Racing 
September 7-12: Racing at Belmont Park, 
Polo 


September 7-12: Tournament of Squadron 
A at Van Cortlandt Park. 

September 14-19: Tournament of Whip- 
pany River Polo Club. 

September 21-26: Tournament of Essex 
County Country Club. 


Amateur Athletics 


September 7: __ Track and field games at 
all New York City playgrounds 
September 19: Championship track and 
field games of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of the Amateur Athletic Union, 

Celtic Park, L. I 


Rowing. 
September 7: Annual regatta, Middle 


States Rowing Association—New Eng- 
land Rowing Association regatta. 


Amateur League Baseball 


September 12: Englewood at Crescents— 
Seventh Regiment at Staten Island. 

September 19: Seventh Regiment at 
Crescents—Englewood at Montclair. 


College Football 


September 19: Albright at Carlisle. 

September 23: Lebanon at Carlisle—Ur- 
sinus at Cornell. 

September 26: Maine at Yale—Tro: 
“Poly” at Williams—Franklin an 
Marshall at Lehigh—Gettysburg at 
Pennsylvania—Rutgers at Princeton— 
Hobart at Syracuse—Ambherst “Ag- 
ies’ at Dartmouth—Delaware at 
afayette—St. Stephen’s at Hamilton 
—Norwich at Brown—Bowdoin _ at 
Amherst—Westminster at Peaneseae 
nia State—Marshall College at Wash- 
ington and Lee—Randolph-Macon at 
Virginia—Rhode Island at Wesleyan— 
St. Lawrence at Union—Pittsburgh at 
Cornell—Cariisle at West Virginia— 
New Hampshire at Tufts—Ohio Wes 
leyan at Colgate—Colby at Holy Cross 
—Fordham at Georgetown. 

September 30: Middleburg at Vermont. 
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“Lewis” model of velvet, 
trimmed with ostrich 
plumes. 





“Bontell” model of velvet 
with the faille silk ribbon 
band and bow. Coquet 
plume. C 


“Bontell” model of velvet 
with a new novelty beaded 
rose. 

D 


“Paulet, Berthe” model of 
velvet with the new glycer- 
ine ostrich plume and brim 
band of vulture trimming. 


E 


“Talbot” model of velvet 
with two grograine cocarde. 


F 
“Lewis” Colonial model of 
velvet with ribbon cocarde 
and coquet fancy. 


G 
“Lewis” model of velvet 
with two vulture quills for 
trimming. 


The Millinery Salon of 
Bonwit Teller & Company 
affords a splendid selection 
of the very latest  cha- 
peaux. Your inspection is 


invited 
; : 

















Thirteenth €¥ Chestnut Sts. 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York 


































Paris 
42 Rue de Paradis 













































SHELBURNE 


: —on the Boardwalk 
OCATION on the Boardwalk 


gives nearly every room an 

ocean outlook, and all sleepin 
rooms, mostly en suite, are slant 
to the minutest detail for comfort 
and convenience —perf€ct ventila- 
tion, salt hot and coldbaths, electric 
lights, telephones, and thoroughly 
modern furniture. 


OF ALL Atlantic City restaurants. the Grill Room and Main 
Dining Room of The Shelburne are best and most favorably 
known. It is here that ‘ everybody” meg, be found either at lunch 
or in the evening. Even if you are*not stopping at the Shelburne, 
your dinner invitations will always bring you here—and the 
dinners you give should be here. 
Recent remodeling of the entare house has resulted in additions 
that will be welcomed by patrats. The Exchange leading to the 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 


DINING ROOM 


Sun Parlor, the Writing Room, and the Music Room have been 
rebuilt in mahogany. The large Enclosed Palm Veranda gives an 
unobstructed view of the Boardwalk and the Sea. The Old Rose 
Garden has been converted into an open-air Pergola Dining Room 
with fountains, cool, cozy corners and roses massed from the Sun 
Parlor nearly to the Boardwalk. All trains are met by special 
conveyances, Reservations may be made by telegram—let us 


send booklet and rates. Jacob Weikel 


ATLANTIC CITY 























SCGLOTHINGS® ») 


Gentlemens | thishing Gouds, 


Everything for Men’s and Boys’ Fall Wear 
in Town and Country 


Sporting and Automobile Garments 
a specialty 
English Hats, Haberdashery, Boots, Shoes, 
Novelties in Traveling and Leather Goods 
We respectfully invite an 
examination of 
Styles, Materi-ls and Prices in our Liveries 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


BROADWAY COR. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


Boston Branch: Newport Branch: 
149 Tremont Street ! 220 Bellevue Avenue 

















The Million 


B. F. Keith’s Dollar Theatre 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


teapinc VAUDEVILLE tie wort 


THE WORLD 
Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there's 
a dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
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Do you want to buy any- 


thing? See pages 20 and 21. 


Do you want to know the 


This i to let the resDers of latest fashions? See pages 72 


VANITY FAIR | to 92. 
about socielys newest memben- Are vee ca, for a home? 
Anarayras SPECIAL ||’ “Ste ese T2 and 13. 
BRU “END Cigarettes Ff] De you need 2 dog? See 
Ura individ ual, mish | pages 17, 18 and 19. 
fo | 
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ATTRACTIVE AUTUMN BLOUSES AND MILLINERY 


COPIES OF IMPORTED MODELS 

























Tailored Blouse of white wash- 
able satin with new high stock 
of black silk; turn over collar, 
cuffs of white hemstitched 
FRPP ES Peo Mow S $5.50 


Turban of black velvet with 
steel or jet trimming and fancy. 
May also be had in all black 
with fancy feather...... $10.50 


Suspender Blouse 
of white net over 
black, navy, nigger 
brown, Russian 
green or all white 
waist of messaline ; 
attached girdle of 
silk; collar and 
cuffs of white or- 
gandie ...... $7.50 





Picture hat of 
black lace with vel- 
vet crown; stylish 
lace bow ...$10.50 


Chiffon blouse with 
new high rolling 
collar, deep cuffs 
and bodice of faille 
silk ; narrow double 
plaited frill down 
front; chiffon 
lined; combina- 
tions of black and 
white, navy and 
mustard, navy and 
Copenhagen, Rus- 
sian and olive, nig- 
ger brown and tan 
or all black. .$8.75 


Dressy blouse of 
cream lace wit 
bodice, vest collar 
and new deep cuffs 
of cream satin; 
black maline bow 
at neck ..... $0.75 


Black velvet hat 
with gold or silver 
trimming on brims ; 
fancy band around 
crown ......$10.50 


May also be had 
in all black velvet 
with fancy band. 
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Continental hat of 
black velvet with 
fancy of silver or 
gold; fancy 
feather ....$10.50 


May be had in all 
black velvet. 


Blouse of superior quality messa- 
line in navy, nigger brown, Rus- 
sian green or black; new plaited 
high collar and deep cuffs of white 
EMU ec ccna Saiwesbacese ees So ces ee 
Turban of black velvet with edge 
and fancy trimming of ribbon $5.50 


Ota amram en cna nneenne 


STERN BROTHERS 


West 42nd and 43rd Streets 
NEW YORK 
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Two Golf Balls With a Single Lie, 
Two Hearts That 


to be continued 
in the | 





Golf Number of 
Life 


On Sale Everywhere in the United States, 
Tuesday, September 1. Ten Cents 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE 


The new edition of Miniature Life, Number g/ 


Three, is almost ready. Will be sent to any 
address for a two-cent stamp. Fits in your 
pocket. Teems with wit 


Re) cn ! 


One Year $5.00. 
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- f Enclosed 
SY find One Dol- 
«> / lar (Canadian 
oA $1.13, Foreign 
gov $1.26). Send Lire 
ied for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scription renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 23, West 31st Street, New York J 
(Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
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SOFT COTTON 


ao AIR SPACE 
<——_—_—— WARM WOOL 


SAKE,DEAR MOTHER, 
READ ALL THESE SACTS 


coe ih ey 

































You are not selfish — you 
want your children to be just 
as well protected against sick- 


ness aS yow are. 


But ARE they? Diphtheria and croup, those dreadful 
diseases, often result from wearing faulty underwear. 


You, with your superior wisdom, know how to take pre- 
cautions to offset underwear faults. YOUR CHILDREN DO 
NOT. THEY do not know that when overheated by woolen 
underwear they should cool off gradually, or that it is danger- 
ous to throw off heavy outer garments when wearing cotton 
underwear. The love that you bear them, dear mother, cries 
out for the protection furnished only by 


Duotiold 


J Underwear 


Duofold is different from any other underwear. Itisa 
double garment, consisting of an outer fabricof warm, 
light weight wool, and an inner lining of soft, thin cot- 
ton. The cotton absorbs the moisture of the body and 
protects the flesh from the irritating wool. The wool 
— = repels the Winter’s cold and re- 

tains the natural heat of the body. 
The two fabrics are joined by wide 
stitching through which the air circu- 


lates and keeps the garment fresh 
and dry. 
This scientific construction keeps the body at a more even, natural heat under all changes of 


temperature. It does for children what your pleadings and punishments never will teach them to 
do for themselves. Physicians wear and endorse Duofold as the Ideal underwear. 


Get it for the whole family. If you don’t know the name of the Duofold dealer in your locality, write to us. 
FREE—Sample of Duofold Fabric and booklet on request. 


Pe‘ecteuseaize DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 18 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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of Soap and Water 


How many women, without seeking 
artificial aids to beauty, could have 


naturally fine, perfect complexions by 


using PALMOLIVE, the soap 
made from Palm and Olive oils ! 


Because PALMOLIVE not only cleanses 
with its rich, mild lather but, through the 
virtue of its oils, helps retain the firm, fine 
texture of the skin—the natural asset of youth. 


PALMOLIVE never roughens nor ir- 
ritates. It “agrees” with the most sen- 
sitive skin, whether used for washing the 
face, for the bath, or for the baby. 


You enjoy, with two million women, the best 
of all beauty treatments each time you use 


Palmolive Soap 


Palm and olive oils, so beneficial to the human skin, are the principal ingredients 
of PALMOLIVE. These we blendsby a scientific process that retains all their wonder- 


ful complexion-preserving qualities. 
They give it its attractive, wholly natural color. 


refreshing qualities. 


A hint of fragrance adds to 


Try washing your face several times with rich, profuse PALMOLIVE lather, 


each time rinsing thoroughly with pleasant tepid water. 


End with a dash of cold. 


Apply a little PALMOLIVE Cream to protect the tissues; then, if you wish, a little powder. 


This treatment preserves a good complexion and greatly improves a poor 
one. Sluggish complexions, complexions that are dull and sallow, revive amazingly. 


Palmolive Shampoo 


A Palm and Olive Oil Shampoo that 
does not dry out the hair and make it 
brittle and dull. Gives you strong, 
lustrous hair, soft and tractable after 
washing, with thenatural beautiful gloss. 





Palmolive Cream 


nurses the skin, stimulating the natural 
oil which keeps it smooth and unm 
wrinkled. Apply a little after wash- 
ing and before going to bed if you 
value a youthful complexion. 


THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER: Liberal cake 
of Palmolive, bottle of Shampoo and tube of 
Cream, packed in neat sample package, all 
mailed on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Limited 


155-157 George Street, Toronto Ont. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 
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Now—a World-Wide Demand 


for These Gossard Front Lacing Corsets 


The Foundation of Style 


At some time or other every nation in the 
world influences style. No two nations are alike, 
yet you will find women all over the world 
unanimous in their decision that Gossard Corsets 
furnish the correct foundation for the successful 
wearing of all styles. 


Paris contributes most to the world’s fash- 
ions. We sell Gossard Corsets im Paris to the 
finest trade. 


London, Vienna, Buenos Aires, Melbourne, 
New York and other style centers insist on 
Gossards. They are the foundation of interna- 
tional styles—the standard of corset excellence 
everywhere. 


An American Triumph 


This world triumph of Gossard Corsets is the 
result of perfected fashion service, of scientific 
designing, superior workmanship and our origi- 
nal front lacing principle. The world’s favorite 
corset now is America’s Front Lacing Gossard. 


oe Wear 
(ossard 
CORSETS 
Lhey Lace In Front 














$2.00 to $25.00 and $40.00 


Gossard Corsets first sold at $25.00. The 
front lacing principle, originated by us, was 
absolutely new, the process of making costly. 
We spared neither time nor money in making 
the best corset possible. 


As the business grew, our factory facilities 
were greatly enlarged. Today we have six fac- 
tories employing a veritable army of men and 
women. 

Because of this tremendous output, prices 
have been lowered until now.you can buy a 
Gossard Corset at $8.50, $5.00, $3.50 and as low 
as $2.00. 

Every woman can afford one. 


Fourth Semi-Annual Gossard Proclamation 
of Authoritative Corset Styles 


Advance Corset Styles 


The style pre-eminence that has established 
the Gossard Company as corset makers to the 
world enables us to offer American women a 
unique fashion service. 


Every spring and every fall we issue an authori- 
tative proclamation of corset and brassiere styles. 
The models which have our stamp of approval 
for the coming season can be seen in the store 
ranking first in class in your city. 


You do not have to wait for belated news from 
Paris. You see with your own eyes just what 
Parisian women are wearing—the corsets and 
brassieres that are the foundation of this sea- 
sons styles. 


The Gossard Style Exhibition for the fall of 
1914 begins September Ist and continues through- 
out the month. 


Every Gossard dealer in this country will 
Conduct one, as well as those in Canada and 


abroad. In each store expert corsetieres, trained 
in Gossard fittings, will be in attendance. 
They will help you select the Gossard that suits 
your figure—the one particularly adapted to you. 
Style service—fitting service, and better corset 
value are what you get when you wear a Gossard. 
This is true of a $2.00 ov a $25.00 Gossard. 


Four Special Models 
at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, $8.50 


Our September style proclamation is a world- 
wide event—celebrated wherever Gossard Corsets 
are sold. It is particularly planned for the mil- 
lions of women who limit their corset expendi- 
tures to $2.00, $3.50, $5.00 and $8.50. 


The H.W. Gassard @. 


CHICAGO 
LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 


Out of our wide range of models—almost 60 
in all—we have selected four that represent the 
greatest value ever offered by us. We have 
spent months in the perfecting of each one of 
them. After the first size was pronounced per- 
fect, every size from 20 to 34 was scientifically 
modeled on a living model. 


We are confident that these four Gossards are 
unequaled anywhere. 


Gossard Style Book on Request 


If you cannot obtain Gossard Corsets or 
Brassieres in your city and would like to learn, 
through illustration and description, about the 
variety of Gossard Corsets at $2.00 to $25.00 and 
Gossard Brassieres at 50 cents to $6.50, write us 
direct. We will see that you are supplied. 


In Canada and foreign countries there is an 
increase in the price of all Gossard Corsets, 
caused by customs duties. (97) 























Sea Cliff, Long Island 


Free of mosquitoes and any form of malaria 


each. 
All close to and overlooking the water. 


Address JOS. B. CARSE 
P. O. Box 432 


My beautiful home and one acre of ground at $16,000. 
Also two beautiful building sites of about one acre 


Sea Cliff, New York 












































May We Solve Your 
Real Estate Problem? 


HETHER you are looking for a 
house to live in, or have a house 


that you want to sell or rent, these 
pages of Vanity Fair are equally at your 
service. For the past year Vanity Fair has 
been carefully studying the real estate 
field, and has been planning ways in which 
to codperate with the leading real estate 
brokers throughout America. 


Last month Vanity Fair defined its posi- 
tion, making it clear that no properties are 
“listed” by Vanity Fair, and that it aims 
simply to supplement the highly special- 
ized work of the brokers whom it knows 
and recommends. Here is a letter just re- 
ceived from a broker whose announcements 
you have noticed in this department: 


“Permit me to compliment you 
on the very frank statement in your 
August issue. I think this is the 
first time any of our leading publi- 
cations has made such a candid 
declaration. 


“Real estate brokerage is a most 


Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 











CALIFORNIA 


= 


5 grunt Grove Boulevall 


PASADENA 


This magnificent residence contain- 


three bath 


> 


ing fourteen rooms, 
rooms, large garage with servants 
quarters. Lot 150 frontage by 415 
feet in depth on corner. One of 
the finest residence boulevards in 
the world. This property is owned 
by -an estate and offered at a tre- 
mendous bargain. Write for par- 
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responsible occupation. That is the ticulars 
reason many States require brokers : ; 
to take out licenses. The day of If you are contemplating a trip to 
the ‘jack of all trades’ is past. If California this winter, let us get me 
magazines think it wise to handle you a house. We have a large livi 
sales of real estate direct (and why tal list. Thet bai : bou 
real estate any more than bonds and rdaceige “ti esa seiintesdher-cedaamigds Se... sha 
other investments?) it is their own to draw large crowds, so make Jap 
affair. For one, I shall feel forced your winter arrangements well in Bs: 
to cancel advertising in publica- advance. des 
tions that pursue this policy, and I T 
voice the sentiment of several 7 : but 
brokers who have been large ad- Snowball-Sullivan Co. ’ 
HISTORIC MANSION vertisers. 167-169 E. Colorado Street Pasadena, Cal, 
OF VIRGINIA, FOR SALE “You say that Vanity Fair aims 
On an eminence in the Roanoke Valley, this to supplement the work of the 185 
fi OY ay brokers who use its pages. It. will 
guided tu task Corks to Guiles equan tmamn ame be my pleasure to lend you all the ain 
tuously furnished; electric lights and hot water heating 2.0.8 ” ‘aorreacs 
throughout. Every modern convenience. support within my power. 
A broad avenue leads up to the Mansion, epee set in 
aye pe ee —Wuuam H. Mus i 
horses, and a garage holds several motors. a 
dcyinech anepygini- gen goed HIS letter shows that our friends in the : 
ROANOKE : t 
CHAS. A. BALL CO., Inc. ¥ikcints real estate field are prepared to give s 
eran Vanity Fair, and Vanity Fair’s readers, c 
very cordial service. It is impossible, we ne 
think, to read these pages carefully with- — 
out being struck by the variety and the FC 
unusual quality of the announcements. To Beer Sere. sacs. er oan wa 
know that any inquiry from you will re-. GENTLEMAN'S BERKSHIRE HILLS tar 
. . . nes 
ceive a little more than average attention MANOR HOUSE, built 4 years, field stone and concrete roa 
is, to say the least, a very pleasant begin- | | somiruction.__§ masters chambers, 5 freplacey 4 baths, 3 g 
ning for any negotiations. “tno oe wi 
. sis aes WONDERFUL VIEWS OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. mo 
Just now Vanity Fair is giving much at- Lie og gs Mg _ 
: tention to city apartments and to proper- gmail foie, App oe Py res ita complet ol 
“ Clermont,” near Upperville, Virginia ties in the South If you are interested in equipment of modern stables, silo & bars, a brick hou i 
: . ~ i for head farmer and help’s cottages. Complete details, biue- 
FOR SALE OR FOR RENT FURNISHED either, why not put yourself in touch with prints, photos, ete., on request. sale by 
Attracti 2 dwelling, wi iti 2 A ; TELD 
Peomei nwa with fine, shade trees garden, ete Sea ae Vanity Fair? Our service does not end BRUCE & COMPANY PUiKks. ( 
t res . . . 
Bieo Ridge Mountains, in Loedoun County, Viesinin. Eany distance merely with publishing announcements BERKSHIRE HILLS FARMS -- ESTATES -- HOMES M 
two hunt clubs. For particulars apply to ue “4 
ARTHUR H. HALL, 1010 Garrett Bldg. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND from first class brokers. : Vanity 2 Fair can 
often give invaluable assistance in finding aos 
the property you want and the agent fo 
through whom you may inspect it. BR EEZ y CREST 
Farms near Boston N 
> . We call it, and if look f delightful 
I can offer some very attractive farms suit- ‘*©WHERE TO LIVE”? to develop into a coutry scion tevtalgnes tee recone Se 
able for country estates from 18 to 40 miles valuane igo arech, Sromeetire fields, fruit; 1o00 7 
from Boston. Southboro, Wayland, West- . > Os anne. CunCuns Wore ote ene 0 a 
A ry ° I f; b; I ear 
boro, Framingham are widely represented in Vanity Fair Weat Side Boulevard. ees Hee en 
my list. Send for Farm Booklet. ° Address 18 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City he 


FREDERICK A. KING, Framingham, Mass. ELGIN A. JONES (Owner), KEENE, N. H. 






































| spot 
acres, 
90 ft. 


acres. 

















Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 














GENTLEMAN’S STOCK FARM 


Modern and up-to- date, consisting of 160 
acres, with master’s house, tenant house, one 
of the best stables to be found in the State, 
2 silos, 65 acres of river bottom land, an in- 
come bringer, 29 head cattle (Holstcins), 2 
teams 5 and 6 years old, cost $1,100, all farm 
machinery, farming tools, harnesses, wagons, 
sleighs, gasoline engine, etc. All buildings 
have been remodeled within a year; brand 
new pure water system in all buildings; only 1 
mile to depot; good reason for selling; will 
inventory $32,000; will sell to a quick buyer 
for $25,000, easy terms, or might exchange 
for some income property in New York or 
3rooklyn as a part payment. Send for catalog 
of farms. Will protect brokers. 


D. B. CORNELL CO., Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Residence Properties 


Farms and Acreage For Sale 


MA) Ge oe BY. @ 


500 Fifth Ave. New York City 











SILVERSTREAM 


A beautiful so-acre Country Estate, near New 
Haven, Conn., consisting of a Colonial mansion (with 
living room, sun parlor, drawing room, billiard room, 
boudoir, 5 master’s rooms, 3 servants’ rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, laundry, wine cellar), farmer’s house, carriage 
and automobile house, stable, cow barn, tool house, 
Japanese, rose and vegetable gardens, chicken runs 
with capacity of 1500 chickens, and trout brook. 

The property is located on good high ground with 
elegant outlook and beautiful natural scenery. 

This property cost the present owner over $65,000, 
but can be bought at a fraction of this amount. 

Full particulars from 


THE MASON CO. 


REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 
185 Church Street New Haven, Conn. 











COUNTRY HOMES 


in the Middleburg, Plains, Warrenton, Albemarle, 
and other favored regions of Virginia and Mary- 
land. Free illustrated folders. 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Successors to H. W. HILLEARY & COMPANY 
816 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Offices : Charlottesville, Va 











FOR SALE at Greenwich, Connecticut 
SPLENDID BUILDING SITE OF 4 ACRES 
well located, commanding view of Sound; short dis- 
tance from Fairfield Country Club; one mile from 
nearest railroad station. This property faces two 
Toads ; surrounded by well developed, restricted prop- 
erties, and is the oniy available site of this character 

for sale at Greenwich. 


WILLIAM F. DAY 500 5th Ave., City 














COUNTRY HOMES 


Westchester and Long Island 


STEWART C. SCHENCK 


503 5th Ave., N. Y. 











North Shore of Long Island 


Properties of every description 


Several Bargains in Houses and Villa Plots 


Full information supplied on request 


G. SHIELDS 





18 East 34th Street 


Tel. 4030 Murray Hill 








Flemish Bond, insuring stability. House contains 1 


CHAS. A. BALL COMPANY, Inc. 


JAMES RIVER PLANTATION HOME 
One of the Greatest Propositions Ever Offered in the State of Virginia 


1,187 acres, of which 256 acres are celebrated James River Low, Grounds, famous for their fertility. The rest rolling high 
land with plateaus bordered by sloping hills. Superbly built brick mansion, Colonial Style, erected in 1857; bricks laid in 

12 splendid rooms and baths. Several large open fireplaces. Magnificent 
shaded by grand old English oaks and other trees. Extra brick 
cottage containing five rooms, open fireplaces and bath. New manager's house—three new frame tenant cottages, smaller 
Eight-thousand-gallon compressed air water system, Well-built poul- 


lawn sloping in all directions from the house and nice 
cottages, bunk house, frame granary, tobacco barns. 
try plant with capacity for 2,500 hens. Farm fencing of woven wire. 
all heavy furniture goes with the house. Owner must go abroad for a period of four years, an 
Sell or Exchange for City Income Property 
Send for particulars. You will be surprised. 











All stock and machinery included in sale of farm, 


ROANOKE, VA, 














The Unfolding of a 

Unique Proposition 

Choicest Location in 
Historic Village 





The Datona (To be erected) Address, The Datona Association, Inc. 
E. Nelson Ehrhart, Agt., 7 E. 42d St., N. ¥., and White Plains, N. Y. or Edwin B. Day, Battery Park Nt’l Bank, N. Y. 


A eee a of 
Homes 


For Co-operative Living 


Send for Booklet 
“A Contradiction to 
Kipling” 

















county so distinctive. 





Types ef the residential sites surrounding ye Morris property, Fred’k Fox & Co. (or any broker) 
, t 
which make the home and social features of this section o e 14 West 40th Street, New York 


| Deargrale and D artsvate 


ACREAGE COUNTRY SEATS 


Most Charming Spot of 
Wonderful Westchester 


Land of late Lewis G. Morris, Heathcote to 
Fenimore Roads. Accessible to three stations. 
i Shop deliveries free. Schools and churches at 
hand. Riding, tennis and golf clubs in the 
vicinity. Good roads, leading direct to city, for 
daily automobile communication. Gedney Farm 
and Gramatan Hotels for emergencies. 


Illustrated Booklet on request 











If you don’t Find 
Just what you Want 


you to the broker who has it. 


service. 


services as investigator. 


on these pages, write to Vanity 
Fair. We can probably direct 


First read the editorial on page 
12. It describes Vanity Fair’s 
Then send us a letter 
telling what you are looking for. 
You will receive a prompt reply, 
and there is no charge for our 





KENNETH IVES & CoO. 


Real Estate Brokers 
ALONG THE HUDSON 
ALONG THE SOUND 
AMONG THE HILLS 


7 EAST 42d St. NEW YORK 











HERE TO LIVE? 


ESTCHESTER 


For Sale--339 acres most al! in a high state of cultivation. 
Large pond, 2 strong brooks, good waterpower. High ele- 
vation. House has 15 rooms, 2 baths and hot water heat, 
New large barn, stable, Noemie hg" henhouses, garage, etc. 
On state road one milefrom R. R. station, 

Tel, 2422 503 Fifth Ave. 


Murray Uill William H. Mil New York City 


or HADDEN 5 BROTHERS, Brewster. New: York 


On The NORTH SHORE Of LONG ISLAND 
OR NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


Wanted, good farm, 40-60 acres; house with old trees; 
good soil for farming; must be in good section not 
more than go miles out. Will give first class apart- 
ment, West Side, New York City, income $16,000 to 
$17,000, in exchange; equity, $65,000. Full particulars. 
Box 3, Vanity Fair, 443 4th Ave., New York. 
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Fall Millinery 


"T HERE is a distinct departure from 
the conventional shapes shown 
throughout the Summer. 


Rawak adaptations of the Fall styles 
have been especially designed for 
fastidious women who wish to be 
smartly attired without appearing 
bizarre. 


They combine Parisian piquancy with 
the modification demanded by con- 
servative good taste. 


This season you should select your 
Fall millinery with more than usual 
care—ask your dealer to show you 
the new Rawak creations and you 
will appreciate the advantage of in- 
sisting upon the Rawak trade mark. 


LONDON PARIS 


48 West 38th Street New York 
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It bristles with quality 


Kleanwell—The aristocrat toothbrush! 


Its transparent imported handle looks right. 
Its Siberian bristles act right. See them spring 
back. Try to wrench them out—for fun. See 
how they fool you! 





They’re caught, trapped for good by the 
Kleanwell bristle-trap at the base of every 
bristle bunch. Never a stray, loose, run-away 
bristle to prickle your gums! 


And the seal on the box which comes with 
each separate Kleanwell says, “Thumbs out! 
I’m only for my owner to handle!” 


Send 4c for Dolly’s Kleanwell—a tiny toothbrush. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO. Sole Importers 
37 West 33rd Street New York City 
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Dealer's Display Case. 





























FAIR breeze and a flowing sheet 
4% *&—and a bottle of CLUB COCK- 
TAILS in the locker. 


Afloat or ashore this summer — 
whenever it’s cocktail time—serve 
CLUB COCKTAILS. They’re 
mellow sunshine to your palate, with 
the zest and snap of an ocean breeze. 


Purest liquors — carefully selected and mixed 
by experts who know how to make good 
cocktails — then aged long in the wood —to 
attain that perfect blend you never find in a 
hand mixed drink. 


Your dealer has them— in all the popular 
kinds — ready to serve. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. | 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 


D under the National P f 
p> Drugs Act, approved 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendation. 
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Toys 





Downshire Kennels 
Mrs. Morris Mandy has 
some unusually high class 
Pekingese of her own 
breeding for sale from 3 
to 8 months, also adults. 
133 East 63rd St., New York City 


Phone: 475 Plaza 








PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 

best breeding. These dogs 

are not kennel raised but 

brought up in the house. 

Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 


RUTH S. BISHOP 
Bishopgate Kennels 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 








— 


PEKINGESE "™ 


by the famous 
“The Sun of Llen- 
Grown stock for 
sale at all times. 
Reasonable prices. 

For sale by' he well-known expert 
MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 
8 East Clark Place 
Mountain Station 

gc New Jersey 








FOR 


POMERANIANS sit 


all ages and colors. Prize winners. 
House-reared and house-broken. Lively, 
lovable and fashionable pet. For de- 
scription of stovk and prices write to 


Mrs. Richard Curry 
South Hamilton 
Massachusetts 











PEKINGESE 
Brightest, most lovable of pets. 
Sired by noted champions. 
Puppies from $25.00 up. 

Grown dogs and brood 
matrons. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
pondence a Pleasure 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Telephone 418, Great Neck, L.1, 
or 489 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 





SPECIMEN PUPPY 4 





"Fashionable Toy D 

' |Fashionable loy Dogs 

Japanese Spaniels a Specialty. Imported Stock 

Pekingese and Pomeranians from the 

best kennels in. England and America. 

purchased from me are_ house 

guaranteed sound and 

healthy, I have shipped Toy Dogs to 

7 parts of America successfully. Ad- 
ress 


MRS. B. MACKEY 
Oriental House, Shore Rd., Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. 














Expert Advice 


WHEN you want a diamond—a Corot 
—a racing car—a speed launch— 

7ou consult an expert. Why not do 

the same thing when you want a dog? 


Unless you are an authority on dogs, 
or happen to know one, it is next door 
to impossible to secure thé expert advice 
which these Vanity Fair kennel adver- 
tisers can give. And Vanity Fair itself 
will be glad to supply any special or 
additional information you may need; 
unless you find here exactly what you 
are looking for, drop a line of inquiry 
to Vanity Fair. 








Toys—Cont. 
AT STUD FEE $20 


Peking Kien Lung 
Sire of diminutive pup- 
pies of all colors. Pe- 
kingese puppies for sale. 


i M. H. COTTON, M. D. 
) Peking Kennels Mineola, L. 1, 
~ Telephone ro1oM Garden City 


PEKINGESE the dogs of Fashion 


A splendid variety of this attractive and fashionable little 
dog bred from prize winning stock, is offered for sale by 
the Ta-Wang Kennels. 

Guaranteed_sound and healthy. Prices rea- 
sonable. Grown stock and puppies shipped 
anywhere successfully. Also Pomeranians. 
Call or write. Address L. Markendorff, . 
135 West 87th Street, New York. 
Telephone Schuyler 8285. mea 



















¢ be 
“Rosemary Kennels 
English Toy Spaniels, all Four Colors 
The most refined, affectionate and 
aristocratic of all Toy breeds. 
All communications must be 
addressed to 
1721 Nottingham Road 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 6870 Midwood 








PRIMROSE KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of English Toy 
Spaniels. We have at all times a choice 
collection of puppies and grown dogs. 
Correspondence Invited. Address, 


Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St., Tel. Tremont 2082-W, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, 683 Washington St., Tel. Oxford 4119-W, Boston, Mass. 





KING BEETLE FOR SALE 

King Beetle of Minoru, whose 
Picture is here illustrated, is for 
sale, Big prize winner, sire of the 
only American bred champion Pe- 
kingese. Invalunble for showing 
purposes or breeding. Will prove 
& most profitable investment. ‘our 
years old. A young stock for 
Address 


MRS. WILLIAM SHEPPERD 
Neck Road, Sheepshead Bay, 


ew York. 
Telephone 636 Coney Island 





Sealyham Terriers 


A grand collection of this sturdy, 
game and intelligent breed. 
The coming terrier at stud, Champion 
Star, International Winner, 

For particulars, address 


Mrs. Samuel Willets Bayside, L. I. 


IF IT’S DOGS, I HAVE IT 


I can furnish any breed of dog required; prices 
moderate; references the highest; my specialty 
Pekingese and Pomeranians. English representa- 
tive to the Panama exhibition. Years of experi- 
ence enable me to produce for the American 
buyers, winners and champions, in all breeds. 
Write me. 


MISS CAREY, Spilsby, England, and Harmony Park, 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey. Cable Address, Carey, Spilsby 

















Cats 


Cats 


Boston Terriers 


Gracelane Boarding and Breeding Kennels 


Ossining, N. Y. Tel. 345 G. W. Crosby, Mgr. 
IDEAL HOME FOR DOGS 


Cool and shaded in summer, with 
screens, awnings, baths and every- 
thing that can contribute to their 
health and happiness. Separate ken- 
nels, platforms and runs, and large 
exercise yards. We give your dogs 
individual attention and better care 
than they usually get at home, for 
we have every facility and we give it 
our exclusive thought. Visit us—sur- 
prise us and see for yourselves. 
At Stud: The Famous Boston Terrier 
EVERGREEN PROGENITOR, 2 
A. K. C. 8. B. 131,882. Fee $15 2 


BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES 
Sired by the sensational young winner, 


“SOME BOY”’ 


I have Bostons handsomely marked—all 
ages, raised and cared for by myself, Prices 
reasonable. Write to-day. 


Mrs. D. D. Dunn : 
6-8 East 37th Street New York 
Telephone 6025 Murray Hill 


Boston Terriers 


Young and matured stock of the 
most popular breeding. Guaranteed 
sound, intelligent and of good dis- 
position. The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A. SHEA 
96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 
for companions or show purposes, 
Also English Bull dogs and Bull Ter- 
riers all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 



































Scottish Terriers 


Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 
panions 
A really good sort of [| 
dog 
Best for children’s pets 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 

















SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 


—Make Best Com- 
anions, aaity at 
ome in House or 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, WN. J. 









rafton Kennels 


North Grafton, Mass, 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS | 1 
FOR SALE and at STUD 


Farm raised puppies at moderate & 





Haworth Kennels 


(Registered) 
The home of the most perfect French 
Bull Dog of the day, the sensational 
Dr. de Luxe, whc swept all before 
him at the New York French Bull 
Dog Show. Several high class young- 
sters of both sexes for sale Reason- 
able prices, 
MES, MABEL J, RIDDELL, 
HAWORTH, N. J. 











———___— Persian Cats and Kittens 
The Reliance Kennels have for sale 
atall times Persian cats and kittens 
of the best breeding obtainable. The 
prices are reasonable,considering the 
quality of the stock. 








We have at times Boston Terriers 
and Toy Maltese Terriers for sale. 
Cats and Toy Dogs boarded. 

Write for prices. 
MRS. ANNA MacALLISTER 
310 West 140th Street, near 








Eighth Avenue, New York City 











A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 
The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets. 

Two litters of finest pedigree at 
moderate prices if taken young. 
Black Short Haired Cattery 


N. Y. Office Orapvett, N. J. 
112 Carnegie Hall 











NEW YORK KENNELS, late American Kennels 


Toy white French Silk Poodles, from 3 pound 
parents, Pedigreed, smallest obtainable, rare 
Beauties, $15.00. Toy Maltese Terriers, Toy 
Black and Tans, Toy Yorkshire Terriers, Toy 
Boston Terriers, $15.00 up. Pekingese Span- 
iels, Toy Pomeranians, $25.00 up. Toy Fox- 
terriers, $5.00 up. St. Bernards.Great Danes, 
Newfoundlands, $20.00 up. Scotch Collies, 
$10.00 up. Irish Terriers, Fox Terriers, Aire- 
dales, English Bulls, Puppies and grown, 
Stud Dogs and Bitches in whelp. 


Dept. V.F., 118 E. 9th Street, New York City 














The Dog Mart 
An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendation. 




















ELMVIEW KENNELS, ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 


We are owners of ‘ “Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund,”” “Ch. 
Loni_von der Warinitz.”” “Siegfried of Elmview,”” “Pasch 
von Hochwacht.”’ “‘Grittli von Seengen”’ ‘and many other 


European and American winners. For particulars write 


333 CONNELL BUILDING SCRANTON, PA. 











FOR SALE—A Grand Imported 
Scottish Deerhound 


Is a wonderful companion, intelligent and affectionate. 
A beautiful dog for a country estate. 

Pedigree, price and particulars on request. 
FRANK H. ADDYMAN Ardsley, N. Y 


Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for sale a few "es. 
“atel 

















ligence, omeiable” and 
beauty. This — has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 


prices asked thr the dogs ave 
very reasonable, 


Write for folder 


DACHSHUNDE 


The largest and most successful breeders of Dachs- 
hunde in America offer for sale at all times full 
grown stock and puppies from their well-known 
winners. One of our dogs will make a gift that 
will always be appreciated and remembered. For 
prices write 


SOUTHSHORE KENNELS Mrs. A. Hungerford Bay Shore, L. 1. 
WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


SHARON BY PETERBOROUGII 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 











CHOW-CHOWS DALMATIANS 
AT STUD AT STUD 
Monsoon AKC 138076 Champion Halnor “ally He 
Owner AKC 156170 


Miss Atice E. NEALE 
413 Madison Avenue, N. Y 


Puppies Occasionally for Sale 


The —— Cockers 


Patelligent house dog, pet aril 





Merry, ~ & gentle, affectiona 


e 
Satisfaction guaranteed o1 


on seven oe a Semele ase 
- 50 = Bees Water paniels, 


= refunded. A Pointers, Setters _a 
sexes, broken and unbroken. A 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


English Bull Dog Puppies, twelve weeks old, 
by Imp. Silver Marquis—Imp. Gillott Queen. 
Extra fine stock. Males, $50.00. Females, 
$35.00. 


R. L. CRIGLER 








Covington, Kentucky 














Winderbourne 


Great Danes! 
Ww: rite for folder Howie. wer we 
Danes are the best 
of dogs, and ours the Peet of 
Danes. Puppies out of Cham- 
pion Brunhilde now on hand. 


Winderbourne Kennels 
Champion Brunhilde of Winderbourne Baldwin, Md. 








Irish Terriers for sale, 
puppies and grown stock, 
eligible for registration, 
proven brood matrons and 
stud dogs ; prices Twenty- 
five Dollars upwards. 
BAY SHORE KENNELS 


Shelbourne Point, Vermont 
Prop. MRS. A. D. MORGAN 











How to Buy the Dog 
You Want 


<< HE one absolutely unselfish 

friend that a men can have in 

this selfish world is his dog. If 
fortune drives the master forth, an out- 
cast in the world, friendless and home- 
less, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying 
him—to guard him against danger and 
to fight against his enemies.” 


Most lovers of dogs, including the 
writer of this tribute, Senator Vest; speak 
chiefly about the dog’s value in hours of 
misfortune. His loyalty to a stricken, 
perhaps a worthless, master has been the 
theme of countless stories. But it shall 
not be the theme of this little editorial. 
Vanity Fair knows that the dog is equal- 


ly loyal, equally valuable, in hours when: 


fortune smiles upon his proprietor. You 
need not be an outcast in the world to 
appreciate a good dog. He is quite as 
desirable for the prince as for the pauper. 


Therefore, we have gathered together 
on these pages hundreds of dogs of high 
degree. Scores of kennels, many of them 
specialists in one or another fashionable 
breed, will welcome your perusal of this 
Dog Mart. No matter whether you 
want a tiny companion for your strolls 
on the avenue, or a big dog for your 
country place, or an affectionate pet for 
the children, you will find him here. 


There was a time when the purchase 
of a dog was a matter of considerable 
risk. You had to take the seller’s word 
for it that the small puppy would grow 
up into a good example of his breed. But 
now the breeding of dogs has been placed 
on both a businesslike and an honorable 
basis; people of distinction have gone 
into it, and they are exceedingly jealous 
of the good repute of their dogs. 


Correspondence with any kennel on 
these three pages will be interesting. 
Among them there is surely one that can 
provide exactly the dog you want. But, 
if you do not find it at first glance, write 
to Vanity Fair. Tell what sort of dog 
you want, and about how much you 
care to pay for him. You will receive 
a prompt reply and Vanity Fair will 
consider it a pleasure to help you secure 
the dog you want from a kennel that has 
trained him thoroughly and well for 
your companionship. 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Russian Wolfhounds 





rkansas Valley K-=ncl: (Reg.) 


Breeders of the world’s 
ost noted R 






some choice puppies for 
sale from the best Sires 

and Dams in America. 
Write i prices and 


Kennels, 


Cimarron 
D. C. DAVIS, Proprietor. 























Russian Wolfhounds 


FOR SALE—Two male puppies, 
by the great young dog Khotni, 
oO’ ae & dint big eee at the 
spring shows. aving 12 champion- 
ship points. Dam Ch. Belkis, best 
bitch before the public; twice first 
winners at New York 1910-1914, 
Both puppies are wonderful indi- 
viduals and _sl.ow specimens, and 
"=| whose breeding is unrivaled by 

if any kennel in America. For in- 

formation, photos,vtc.,address Wm, 
i] 11, Dietz, Orloft Kenneta, ( Carlisle, Pa, 





oS BERNARD 
The Best Dog 


As playfellow for children, compan- 


ion and guard for the home, affec- 
tionate and faithful. Best registered 
stock, 

Grown Stock for Sale. 


White Star Kennels, Long Braach, N. J. 


Phone 855 J, Long Branch. 
Puppies for Sale, 


West Highland Terriers 


The most ideal all round pet, combining beanty, 
affection and daring. Good in the house, and in 
the motor, and a at sport out of f doors 
rabbits, rats, woodchucks, etc. Gentle with chil: 
dren. Six puppies, royally bred, now four 
months old, for sale at various prices, 


MRS. W. STRONG CUSHING 


* Kennels at Simsbury, Connecticut 


Irish Wolfhounds 


Farm raised puppies from 
the best imported stcck, 
$75.00 up 
TOYON KENNELS, Los Altos, Cal, 
































West Highland | 
White Terriers 


Two females; four ont 


3 * Apply 
Plympton Green Kennels 


Plympton Green 


Do You Want A Pointer? 


We have just issued a list of Pointers we have for sale 
and find we are offering thirty-three 


Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches,Puppies 


Sired by the noted Fishel’s Frank, the double Champion 
Comanche Frank, Hard Cash, Al ord's John, etc. Don’t buy 
a dog until you see this list. e can more than please you. 
U. R. FISHEL, President, United Poultry Farms, Box V, Hope, Ind. 


POM §S 


High class Poms from $100.00 
up. All show specimens. For 
sale and at stud. Can be 
seen by appointment only. 

Mrs. Reginald Mayhew 


Jericho Turnpike 
” New Hyde Park Long Island 


Beautiful Golden and White 
JAPANESE 
SPANIELS 


All ages, a winning stock, 
moderate prices 


MRS. L. E. DOMLER 
THE ARLINGTON 
114 Union St., New Haven, Conn. 
The nen Collection of Japanese 
Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 

winning dogs; also several grown 

dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 
MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 

49 4th Avenue Erooklyn, N. Y- 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendation. 
































You Need a Dog in 
Your Home 


GOOD dog is a good investment. He 
A is a playmate and companion for 

your children and he is the best sort 
of burglar insurance. 


Che Biking Kennels 







FRENCH BULL DOGS. 


ul indi. Here is a photograph of one of our best French Bull 

nied ‘ty We offer 8 litter of eight, puppies, from some sna’ athe Sy 

ress Wm, wt ere favore ao with’a smart, alert. expression. ook offer for sale dogs of tried and proven 
lisle, Pa, the thoroughbreds they are. Prices reasonable. stock—thoroughbreds every inch. Kind 
“ companions and alert watch dogs. 


Among the breeds are old English Sheep 
Dogs, Airedale, Manchester and Boston 
Terriers, French and English Bull Dogs, 
Chow Chows and German Shepherd Dogs. 
Nearly always there are dogs of these 
breeds for sale. 


Write us, state your wants, and we will do 
our utmost to get you exactly the dog you 





Here is a_ picture of 
Fares Deantifa 1 Gores sired by this 





of the Champion Hildewell-Chu-Ang. 
t Miay. oo A, 4 hip1 
of 


on ue 
— Rar sohect the second is black ond the. third he that 
rarely seen variety, 


Also the popular red d 




















1ers ; want. 
beast, OLD ENGLISH SHEEP = . . M T h Ww iF DOBERMAN PINSCHERS. 
: Iiford Hero, f ted old Engl Shee; Ogs. A litte 
th “hh ¥ ave now a few i a puppies by this sterling dog. r Ss. om a Ss a ar sen oles by ys Fax ‘alice in Gi Germany, and 2 yp Bd for 
vw fous They are lively, alert and intelligent, and are adage O est gui and companion d : they are get 
for a country estate, and are admirable for companions an wner dogs with i human ya BO e can not be beaten; 
B watch dogs. If you want one of these begat, Py ay N b h N Y k this sitter a, as been sired by. Harras t von, Parthengrund 
ows W omm srompt acti best 
HING prices. Viking Kennels. ewburgh, New Yor fhe Wert ib he conte, big sea 
ticut 
BOOK ON 
DoG DISEASES cp f Chicago Office 
AND HOW TO FEED Vickery Kennels | 
iled FREE No. 1168 The Rookery 
Mailed FREF Barrington, If 
toany address) HH. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S s eamane 
by the author. 118 W. 31st ST., N. Y. CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners. STANLEY LOMAS, Mgr. 




















S the following: 
AIREDALE TERRIERS 
Ch. Prince of York 


A NEW DOG CAKE 





r4 7 Ch. Tintern Royalist Ch. Vickery Fast Freight 
pan- Ch. Vickery Emperor Ch. Vickery Revoke 
and M pmecd er bh se — e 
x Vicker: n, Vickery Salute 
nels (WHEAT-MILK-MEAT) Gamecock Mixer Vickery Bagdad 


Nourishing. Sustaining. Invigorating. Write for sample 
and send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


9 SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 








Nothing less than $25. Corr 





Home of English & American Champion Terriers. At Stud Fee, $25. 


WIRE FOX TERRIERS 
Ch. Vickery Wire Result 


Our terriers are consistent winners at all the | largest English and American Shows. 


One return service, 


TRISH TERRIERS 
Ch. Vickery Demon 
Vickery Redsand 
Vickery Ignito 
Vickery Firestone 
Vickery Parcel Post 
Vickery Equitable 


Young stock usually for sale. 














GEE AP AAP eee 
Dogs of Every Age and Breed Are Kept 
in Superb Condition with 


VERMILAX 








The Bone and Muscle 
Builder for Dogs 


Feed eed by well and it will serve you better. 
= food t' PP all the y elements 


Champion Dog Biscuit 


It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and 
flour perfectly blended-—no waste products used 
no preservatives—it is a clean, wholesome food 
that will keep dogs healthy, vigorous and in 
good coat. 

Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c in stamps we will 
send you a sample, or you can get a 
pn ted] from your druggist, 


dl weit no na deater aA ur tow: Our il- 
be n. r 


Hot isicaaied won’t harm your berate if you 
let him have VERMILAX regularly. It 
will keep him sweet tempered, active and 
happy. 

Nine-tenths of dog sickness is caused by in- 
testinal trouble and worms—indicated by 
vomiting, frothing at the mouth, fits, twitch- 
ing and dragging along on hind quarters. 
VERMILAX safely removes all worms— 
and danger-—in 25 to 40 minutes. 

Owners of valuable dogs everywhere are 
now using VERMILAX. Be 
sure to get a bottle and try it 
NOW “For Your Dog’s .Sake.” 


By Parcels Post soc and $1.00 








yours on request, + 
a bottle, or at best Druggists 
Champion Anial Fda, | nt'P Sp 
esota St., 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL VERMILAX CO., Inc. 











Dept. 14D, 220 W. 42nd Street, New York ‘City 





The Ideal Summer Dog Food 


es contains just the ingredients 
necessary to the dog’s health and 
condition. Wholesome — nutritious. 
Leading kennels of America use OSOKO 
exclusively all through the year, be- 
cause it is a thoroughly good food, 
free from chemicals and appetizing 
spices. Puppies thrive on KO. 
Sample and Booklet No. 12. Sent free on request 
Manufactured by 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 
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The Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally ike eT shops that 


Vanity Fair readers may use without 


esitation. 


























metropolis. 


VEN though you live at a distance from 
| New York you can through “The Shopping 
| List” patronize the best shops of the 
Here you will find, not only dress- 
makers and importers, but all kinds of specialty 
| shops, each highly recommended by Vanity Fair. 


| To invite every shop to appear in this directory 





—this Social Register of shops—would defeat 
its purpose. You will 
find a great many of 
them, but you will not 
find those which Vanity 


THE SHOPPING LIST 
Vanity Fair 
449 Fourth Avenue 


A Social Register of Unusual Shops 


Fair does not know and approve. 


Shopping List” carefully. 


may find the very shop you have long been 
seeking. And you will find shops whose exist- 
ence may be a great surprise to you. 


Behind each little advertisement on these pages 
is a particularly interesting establishment. A 
letter or a visit will often open the road to a 
very pleasant and 
profitable shopping ex- 
perience 


New York City 


Read “The 
At any minute you 





























Antiques Cigarettes Corsets—Cont. 
BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, DABS—FINEST OF ALL CIGARETTES | CORSET HOSPITAL. Repairing, cleaning, re- 
candle sticks, andirons, knockers, ussian Samo- | derive their exquisite aroma from blending et modeling. High-pricea corsets dupicated reason- 
vars. Many unique gifts from $1 up. ‘ee or Ae choicest Turkish Tobaccos. $2 a 109. The Dabs | ably. To order $10 up. Mail orders. Sega 
The Russian Antique Shop, 1 E, 28th S' Y¥. | Sales Co., Inc., 546 5th Ave. Tel. 4284 Bryant. | guaranteed. Mae A. Bond, 2231 Broadway, N 








Art Galleries 


Cleaning & Dyeing 


Dress Accessories 





GIRDLE L’AGREABLE, 
that gives a fitted feeling. 
eb rom all patterns perf 

. 8. L. Brundidge, 775 Garden St. » Bronx, N. Y, 


a dress foundation 
Makes your dresses 
‘or fit & comfort 





L. i. ST. JOHN, Corset Specialist. Custom. 
sets, Brass sieres, orset. accessori 





FIFTH AVENUE. ART GALLERIES 546 5th 
Ave. & 1, 3,5 W. 45th St., N.Y. Tapestries, Paint- 

ings, A Add Art Objects. Write for Catalog 
X. Goods sold at auction. das. P. Silo, Auctioneer. 











Auction—Bridge—500 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING oo. 
High class cleaners gna dyers of New 
Main office, 402 £. 3:s' Tel. Murray Hill "B18, 
Branch offices, y~ Fe... connections. 


LEWANDOS 

Am perions Greatest Cleaners and Dye 
557 Fifth Ave New York 17 Temple Dace 284 
Boylston St and 248 Huntington Ave Boston 








“RAD-BRIDGE” tented playing cards, 
yature rp NOW made by the U.S. Playing 
Car are NOW as good as the t 


s 
we they’ ~y ‘Rad-Bridge ” Kate Wheelock. 


LEWANDOS 
1633 Chestnut Street Fhiladeiphia 
G Street Washington Albany 


1335 
Hartford New Haven’ Bridgeport Waterbury 





“RAD-BRIDGE” 441 “Linen Crash,” latest. 

201 ‘‘Club Linen” New faces, improved de- 
169 **Velour” signs, enla’ indexes, 
383 “‘Basket Weave’ | New Joker. 





All in smooth or “Ruffinish” 

4 colors oom. Red-Blue-Brown-Green. Every pack 

se Sg 4 Auction Table and em, Blain 
oz. $2.75); Gold edge, . (doz. $4). 


LEWANDOS _ Fitchburg Providence Newport 
Fall_ River a pg Worcester Salem. 
Lynn ell Portland omg im, Brookline 
Roxbury Waltham Watertown Malden Dorchester 








Corsets 





“RAD-BRIDGE” Catalo 
10c in stamps (less than cost) .. our Wallet 
samples . buys * ‘Omicial rules of Card 
Games” (250 pages), 25c. both. 





ADELINE DONSHE. originator om sole 
patentee of her inimitable Front Corset. 

ndividual attention insures comfort, -race, pose. 
3 West S6th S ‘. Y¥. Tel, 6419 Plaza, 





“RAD-BRIDGE” Bees, at Bridge. Auction, 
Reve Auction, and scores, comprise 

he argent assortment s* are the_ only 
Hithogeard ed lines of score pads in the World. 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures 
with her famous corsets at 561 5th Are. ¥, 
(New Establishment) Formerly 18 ith’ 8 St. 





“RAD-BRIDGE” goods are sold by first 
class dealers ‘everywhere, or will be sent direct, 
cervieme ee receipt of price pt. 
D., RAD Litre & CO.) 144 Pearl St., N.Y. 


MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 
forecast the ‘ oe of Fashicn.’’ Custom_made 
only, 15 St., N.Y. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 720 So. 
Michigan Ay. ° ‘Saec, 73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 








Gieaning.” Repairing and remodelling. Skilled 
18 W. 45 St., N. Y. 22 Greeley. 
Dancing 





ALVIENE STUDIOS, Tango, Argentine, Bos- 
ton, One-step, aesthetic and classic dancing taught; 
ladies, children, gentlemen. 57 St. at B’wa 

1616 Chelsea. 


trance 25 W. 57 St., N. Y. Tel. 
ALL MODERN DANCES. Fashion’s Latest 





steps—Society, Stage and Classic. peseniieeny 
Studios. Tuition Reasonable, 2 urn Wil- 
son. Thorley Floral House, 5 Ave, at 4 St., N.Y. 








Embroidery 





MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue, N.Y, 
Embroidery, Stamping &S8 moped Goods. ‘New 
designs, linen suits stamped or it to fit. Mono 
gram designs, initial embroidery a specialty, 


DECORATIVE ART ASS'N, 14 E. 3th St, 
Y. Italian Cut-work on special hand-made 

aR Stamping, 

order. Antiques received for ‘sale on commission. 


PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 
50% less than others. Robes, walete, lingerie, in- 

fants’ wear and laces shipped on ap) 

aslo & retail. Far Eastern Shops, 31 B'way, N.Y. 














NORMAL COURSE—MODERN DANCES. 
There is an ever-growing demand for oer mod- 
ern dance teachers. Our course fits y pay 
ing positions. Direct supervision o toot card) 


MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B., 

poongnined authority on modern dance tuition, We 
an use new instructors in our many schools and 

hotels. Wilson Lyceum Bureau, 562 5th Ave., N. Y. 


AN ESTABLISHED ACADEMY of Dancing 
Tango, one-step, dips. a instructors also 
Miss Brewster instructor. Private or classes, 2307 
Bway at 83d St. & 23 West 44th St. Tel. 7069 Schuy. 


BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY. 
Instruction in all latest Parisian Dances. Argen- 
tine, Parisian Tango, Maxixe, Hesitation, One-Sten. 
A. Albert Saato, B’way, 86-87 Sts. Schy. 6435. 


ELEANOR ARTHUR, 180 » Medion Ave., N.Y. 
Appointments now being mad rsonal a 
struction in se dances fost seen in ge 

cial rates for classes. urray H 























Boas & Feathers 
MME. BLOCK, Willow and Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a co! te 


or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled, mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N.Y. 


H. METHOT, reach 3 Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
fhm of of Reconstructing old 
Feathers into hang Best Feathers and workman- 
ship at moderate prices. 29 W. Mth St., N. Y. 


Children’s Clothes 











GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS 

Fitted by - ienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. 
Corsets order. Olmstead Corset_Co., 
179 Madison” Ave., at Mth St., New York. 


PEETZ FRONT LACECORSET “The high- 
est Art in ogy ee ”” Ready to wear custom 
made, Prices $5.50 rsets made to 
order within % tng 3% East 33d St., N. Y. 





THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
47 W. 72nd St. and —_ w. — St. 
ae, aia ae Dan 








Decorating & Furnishing 





MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Corsetiere 


11 East 47th Street New York 


ORIGINAL COLOR SCHEMES and designs 
submitted or su for the furnishing of 
summer homes. Ever thing from, the se. te the 





Telephone 1552 Murray Hill table scarfs, Mary ips, 25 E 59 -¥. 
WADE CORSETS. Hi a ] t-| FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. 
isfying. Sold through Soa on Ageia Distinctive period designs in grandfather & man- 
tives only. Corsetitres’ Manual free to prospective | tel clocks. Expert repairing. All work 


salesladies. Wade Corset Co., 79 E. 130 St., N. Y. 


aranteed. 
Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N. Y. 





CHILDREN’S WEAR, 


infancy to 12 years. 
to — smocked 


and exclusive mod- 
= dresses. 1 to 6 years, specialty. Beebe 
by Shaddle, 48 W. 46 St... N.Y. | Tel. Bryant 5676. 





KATHERINE D’ARCY, 500 Fifth Ave., Bn, %. 
west Models now on Displa 
Style” ‘and wearing quality  parased, 
Cleaning and repa 





STUART BABY SHOP. “Every Baby Need” 
a birth to owed years—dainty, distinctive, in- 
nsive garm Complete layettes ready. 


Mail orders filled. 57 West 30th St., New York. 


MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 
Latest Parisian m odels. 
Corsets to order 


MRS. BARNEWALL & MISS SWORDS, 
Interior “Senger chintzes, mantels, wall 
papers, Italian pottery, antique xpae for elec: 
ricity, lamps, and shades. 6 W. 4th St., 








Delicacies 





ADELAIDE M. 5 ga co., INC., 


mly. 
111 East 30th St., N.Y. Phone, 5 5042 Mad. Sa. 
GOODWIN: Corsets of description. 
custom _made 


eady to wear $5, and 
from $10. 373 Ftth A Ave.. at %th St., N. Y. 
lephone 3293 Madison Square. 


every 


SOUTHERN GOOD THINGS. Home-made 
Fig preserves, sweet pickles, brandied peaches, &c. 
Recipe for delicious Crab Gumbo, 2c, Mis: 
Angelica Schuyler, 153 Church “St., ‘Mobile, Ala. 





Employment Agencies 





MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., New York, 
near po om Tel, 2414 Murra ay Hi iil. aa mies 
govern se 


sonally investigating references. inventories a 


MISS SHES Employment Agency, 30 E. 42d 
8 42d St. Building. Supplies first class 
servants. male and female, in all capacities for cit 
and country. References carefully investiga 


0418S G. Hi. WHITE, agency, 2 W. 45th St. 
a . Phone 7789 Bryant. Visiting house- 
secretary. Houses opened. _ First-class 

— "of all kinds. Hours, 10-4. Sat., 1012 


COLONIAL AGENCY INC., 5 Ww. aa St. 
Tel. Bryant 3696, Miss Miller, pe 














(5th floor). 
sional and Domestic Servants. References strict 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, etc. 





SOCIAL ERVICE ntment Bureau, Mrs. 
Sim E Appoint and trained do- 
mestic “ae su supplied. References 
investigated. 507 5th Ave., , Murray Hill 


WOMAN’S EXCHANGE AGENCY 
Governesses, Housekeepers, Attendants, 
Secretaries, etc. (No servants.) Hours 
334 Madison Ave. “ag St.). Tel. 4250 Murray Hill. 











Entertainment 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES—Miss L. A. Howe. 
Specially plans each affair taking entire charge. 
Invitations. favors, table decorations. Write oF 
eall, Studio, 144 East 22nd Street, New York. 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 
BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING 
Co. 


Ball masque costumes de sxe 
order for hire or sale. 150 West 48th ‘Ste 
New York City. Telephone 3440 Bryant. 


EAVES COSTUME CO. Fancy & theatrical 
costumes on hand or made to order for all occ 

2% West dist Street, 
Tel ephoue Boat & t 

















sions, to hire or for sale. 
near Broadway, N. Y. 


Florists 











CORSETS. 
omen 4 to We in. and give 
ce, free hin & 
N. Y (Ent. 42 St.) 


NEYSA HIP-REDUCING 
—~~p~ 4g RAF 
e! com’ mnt 

tango. $3.50 to $45, 503 5th Av. 





PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS. 
Made in jelly. — Re Quince honey, etc. 


i} 
1 hOB bee Manor, N.Y: 





ae 
MAX en. Adjoining the Plaza Hotel. 
Flowers to satisfy | ae 


s to matc 
22 West 59th 3 New York. el. 1. Plaza 1a. 








Bua 
eed 


ae ee 
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Florists — Cont. 





Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 





Photographers 





Tea Rooms 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. For all Occas: 











id Dinne ances, Parties. Prettiest 
yeti in Floral’ Art. Max pening, West 
§9th Street, New York. Telephone Plaza 1241. 

Furniture 





CEDARCROFT RUSTIC Lawn Furniture. 

Castilion Cane Chairs—Handmade: 
St. Leonards Furniture—McHughwillow ‘inlays. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., 





FOR GRAY OR FADED HAIR which you 


dislike, wear our naturally parted or low pom- 
padour transformation with netural ne ey. 
anteed to stay in, at Francis. 8 W. 37th St., 


THE IDEAL WAVY PIN for a pastes toil- 
ette. Easiest false hair to adapt. $7 up. Guar- 

anteed to kee nop the wave. ail orders re 
promptly. Address Francis, 8 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


HAVILA METHOD of treating the hair speaks 
for itself. Endorsed by the most snepsioal, —— 
mended by physicians. Kathryn O’ 

Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42d St., N. Y ‘Bryant $452, 











OUTDOOR FURNITURE: 
w, pone iow mrank Canopies 2. Ps 
Tproo! namel, air, 
Foweph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., N. 


¥: 


SCALP SPECIALIST—Miss Taylor's treat- 
ment consists of Massaging acaba neck, & spine. 
fimple pguriching hair tonics. Madison Ave., 

Hill. (Also Greenwich, Conn.) 


THE ALLISON STUDIO % salary 


“THE SCOTCH TEA ROOM” eakfast, 





Color photography in all its b 


ities ree 
235 Fifth Ave.. N. Mad. Square. 








Rugs 


ROYAL BENGAL ORIENTAL RUGS. 
Choice Orientals faithfully reproduced. Average 
room. size, all Runners, 12 ft. a oo 
Jas. M. Shoemaker Co., Imp., 45 E. £0 S' 

















Furriers 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty ot renovating 

od . arments. Prices as low consistent 
workmanship. 

5 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Bens . 
r 


A. m & Son 
Phone 1162 Gramercy. 











Gowns 





ARTISTIC, DRESSES 
Made from your own_ material. 
Unusual remodeling. Reasonable _pri 
= 11% W. 37th St., N. ¥. Tel. 5265 creeles. 


HAIR MADE STRONG, healthy and beau- 
tiful. Write Torda, 359 Washin, Bklyn., 
N. Y., for sample and circular telling you 

how to treat your hair. 





IMPORTED HAIR BRUSHES 

bristles that cleanse the hair, avoid frequent 
shampooing & stimulates circulation. 0 sizes, 
$3.50 & $5. Ogilvie Sisters, 509 5th Ave., N. Y: 


MME. ELISE’S PREPARATIONS have stood 

ie ay of time, pleasing the atom Hair tonic 
& $1. Shampoo Powder 25c. and 50c. E. 

MeCann, 505 W. 148th St., N. ¥Y. Audubon 1823. 











Jewelry 





E. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. Gowns for all 
poe a to order. Specialty —well ft sy eee 





Remodeling of all k maton 
Kren (aoth St.) New York. Tel a. Mad. Sq. 
MRS. SEENCER formerly LE apo 


West 46th Street, 
"bene Frocks and Evening | 
Wraps a specialty. 


DIAMONDS, precious stones, and old gold 
bou, se and sold. Highest immediate cash prices 

ai BE lished 27 years. rite for particulars. 
BR Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


DIAMOND BARGAINS We always have them 
= One  sadivineas & Sere espe. ones 
stones. Styles uality guaran 

in your city. 8. Rh Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St, Phil. 











MARY A. KEENA. 
noon and evening gowns, my sg; 
coats, 


Original designs in after- 
lalty, suits, 


OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED in platinum 
mountings of gg = oe Prices moder- 
e' 


Afternoon Tea, Table 4" note’ dinner 78 
— Orders taken for scones, cakes, 
malade, 31 W. 46th St., N. Y. Tel. ‘peyant Ga 6476, 


YE OLDE =e 
Wayside lane. Poa INNE he a ne 





H aint Historie Tea Re 
in 
Charming Collection 3 pi ge By 2s come 








Toilet Preparations 


MARY GREY’S TREATMENT for face and 
scalp, repair the rava 




















° es of nd wo! H 
Selling Agents treatment box with full directions, $5." Book of 
Beauty, Free. Mary Grey Co., 2 E. 46th St., N. Y. 
OVER-STOCKED WARDROBES, Antiques. RFU 
Your tent, — gowns of uality and style BECHARA - ro poi ig ble a ed 
sold good prices, Write for circular. Toilet Preparations. Booklet ex Sain all. Write 
Viveaes Burleigh, Canaan, New Hampshire. | Natura Co., 461 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure i- 
Shoes site. A polish, bleach, cuticle and ein te: 
mover combined, Post; cents. 
O. M. 3. Co., 50 Ferry Street, New York 
“SHOECRAFT” SHOP. West 38th St., 
N. 49 Fall and Winter Styles after distinctive | TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR to gray 
raft’? conceptions, tailored to the foot, 


Shoec: 
Booklet D sent free. 


ULTRA-SMART, BENCH MADE SHOES 

builded to conform to oer individual foot, 
through correspondence. lliam Bernstein, af. 

inator of Short Vamp Shoes, 6 W. 37th St., 








Shopping Commissioners 








RS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 years’ 
experience shopping, fo for others. No charge, 
37 Madison Ave., N, Boundary Road, 
London, N. W. 12 tie Remnequin, Varis., 


MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 
ane Agent. Accompanying out- of-town patrons. No 





Steamer 














h M. 

43 West ith st 4 tor ou. — faut te moate South 12th yet oe iladeloiia, Pa. Baskets, 112 West lith Street, New York. 

MAGOVERN & HAGAN. We make a spec- | HIGHEST PRICES paid for Diamonds, Pearls MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shovoles. 

ialty of Trousseaux, Evening Gowns and street | & Precious Stones, Old stones recut or reset. Ori Will sho oe ‘ou os send anything on 

costumes of exclusive designs. Gowns made wu pal ¢ designs submitted. Bank references, Frank proval. ree. Send for bulletin of Fall 
at short notice. Prices moderate. 13W.39St.,N. & 60, Inc., 1482 Bway, opp Times Bldg., N.Y: pecials, 368 “Fifth Avenue, New York. 

MRS. A. VESPER. Soot and exolnsive THE LTTTLS SHOP. of T. Azeez, Jewelers, | HELEN CURTIS, 9% Fifth Ave., New York. 
wns and a Even eowras specialty. | formerly of Atlantic City, announce their re-| General Shopy ping. No Charge. Circular. 
mported model copied’ terials taken. | moval to a York—861 Fifth Avenue in Forty- | Bank reference. Personal interest in every order. 

148 West 82nd St., * New York. Tel, Schuyler 5297, | sixth Str Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


hair. Not instantaneous but fad 1 
Fiz hair its natural color, ig Say Mae 
ac Hale, 42) Boylston Beret” Boston, Mass. 


CREAM OF PEARLS—New beautifier, nu- 
trient, cleanser combined. Paniches wrinkles, 
Fag arl like lustre. 31, Altm: McCreery’s, 
ros, Loeser’s, S’ple 10c, G. Richie Co. ,Bklyn, 


PATE GRISE. for old or aging hands. Friend 
of middle-age. — tell-tale ‘‘crépiness,’’ re- 
stores color, sm 

. Aurora Speciation Co., Lowell, Mass, 


A NEW AURORA SPECIALTY. Sachets 

So Tis in the toeeal pate “dainty, oferta # 
wind, 

Hike satin to sight and toa ee im 


A BLOOe AND CREAM, 
ome ENA. fect re, non-cosmetics, 
gre; 8 ~ white, velvety taeens of flower. Aurora 

ties Co,, Lowell, Mass. Write for Booklet B. 


DAINTY WHITE for the Evening “Touer. A 
fect ee  ¥ the neck and arms, Harm- 


ees, will y mail. 
Ray Mfg. Co., 246 W. 46th St., 


NANOON “10”—a Golighttal antiseptic. ¢ cream 


invaluable for Rough, Ec- 
a, Sunburn, Tan, or any imperfection of the 


zemi 
Skin, Postpd iA Nanoon Mfg. Co., Bayonne, N.J. 

















N. Y¥. 








B. PLUMER—“LINGERIE SHOP.” 
ge models of gowns, blouses, 

. Also trousseaux to order. Seventh Ave. 
and 54th St., New York. Tel. Columbus 4545, 


DRESSMAKER—MADAM ROSE 





Makes street and evening dresses, fancy suits. 
All kinds of Summer dresses, linen and satin. 
1799 W. 9rd St., N. ¥. Tel, Riverside 2266. 





pErecne J formerly with REX SPEC. CO. 

at t gen their removal 

2 - W. en St.  wasten en’s euery; stylish golf 
tennis waists—the kind ae last. 





Lace & Lingerie 





THE LINGERIE SHOP 
on discontinued designs. 
Send & list of reductions, 
Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th St., New York. 


Ladies’ Tailors 











MAISON SIMONE have Gowns, Wraps and 

Model Suits confiscated by the U. S. Government 
for non-payment of duty. New Models and Cata- 
logue every month. 789 6th Ave., N.Y., at 45 St. 


MRS. WILSON’S MENDING SHOP. F or- 

merly with Mrs. Osborne Co, Sho — on or 

about 15 Au on on her return from 
esigns, 





T'S 
inal ideas & 444 Park Av., N. Yn nr. 57S 


MANUFACTURER'S MODEL GOWNS | 
Women’s, Misses’ & Children’s Sample Dresses a’ 
pee far below aan value. Special attention 

out-of-town orders. Gene, 64 W. 40 St., N.Y. 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS— 
a gowns remodeled equal to new. Closes July 

ms Fall season, Sept. Ist. 160 West 
sath St., New York. 


CARRIE SCHOEN 
3 apacialty of 
ing Ss 
2231 Broadway (i9th Street), N. Y¥. 
BEATRICE CALLAHAN offers individual 
ening gowns. 7 Especial attention to suburban 


pond 170 89th Street, New York. 
Subway and elevated convenient. 

















SCHWARTZ BROS. 
Distinctive tailored suits 
Exclusive designs to order $45 upwards. 
Sth Ave. (between 38th & 39th Sts.), 


FREDERICK as FEIGENBAUM 
si Avenue, at 86th 


York City. 
Telephone, Schuyler. 8012, 








MRS. S. D. JOHNSON. Shops for and with 
customers without charge. Rush mourning orders 
and rugs a specialty. a7 Sth Avenue, © posite 
Waldorf-Astoria. 2070 N uare, 


MRS. VIVIAN M. DEMAREST 

shops free for particular ladies who desire the 
best that New York shops are Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular, 30 East 34th St., N. Y. 








ROUGE Li UIDE-RIVIERA— A Harmless 
and delicate ve effective liquid tint for 
the fastidious. 50c sample size 25c. Parfumerie 

iviera, 450 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Catalog on request. 








Toys 





SHOPPING FOR SPECIALTIES. Kanvas 
Wite the only absolute cleaner for canvas, Buck- 
skin, and all kings of white leather. Also house- 
hold spec. box $1.50, Grace Clark, 44 W 22 St, N.Y. 


BUYERS BUYE BUYERS 
26 For The Be Trade Only. 


We can m importations. 
The gterveinne Shop. Inc., 7-11 W. 45th St., N.Y. 





MRS. RAINES, Paris fashion correspondent to 

N. Y. Evening Sun, accompanies ladies shop- 
ping, gives advice as to dressing, choice of col- 
ors, modes, etc. 27 Ave., Henri Martin, Paris. 


A PLAYTHING PLACE & {ailgren’ 's Center 
pest, ere select 


will opened by us lected 
Guildeen’ s Pepooks, ross, nursery an 
Playroom equipments wilt be displayed. 





MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS, who penne 

in touch with a modes, will shop for 

with you, atis. Best attention to Psetails. 
West 109th St., N. Y. 





S. STRAUSS. Fancy tailored suits for after 
ui 


none =o wear, from ‘ p. Plainer fa 
.. Superior workman warran 
E, 8rd Street, New York. Net Lenox 


Our new and very successful Toycraft and 
Miniature Crartenett =. ay will be ond 
=". shown. The Stryvelyne 8! 

Entire 12th Floss 1-9-11 W. 45 St., N. 








Specialty Shops 


Unusual Gifts 





TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 
vailing styles. years’ experience. Tailored 
suits from $65 u * ie stock, ifth 
Ave. (30th St.” y. Y. Tel. 158 Madison Sq. 





SCHOTZ & CO.. Tailored Suits — Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facil- 


ities for out orders 
1 Pirth Ave, "New York, 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERING—Imported m 

nt sa Maney | Lo ya = baw Paquin, =<. 
x reproductions—$50, : 

J. Tuzzoli, Gowns an Furs, 58 West 45 St. ie 








Greeting & Christmas Cards 


HAND COLORED CHRISTMAS ECARDS 
sent on Or Exclusive design 
stock, Origine } hones, Sere more e..- —— 
Jessie A. {cNichol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 








Millinery 





“HATS OF THE MOMENT, ‘6 $7.50 UP. 
Personal attention by a aosign 
Ida L, Weber, 66 West 39th 
Formerly designers for Jas. G. p ed & Co, 








Gymnasiums 


LADIES’ FALL HATS REMODELED 
into latest styles of Velvet, Plush, Felt, —~ 
Cleaned and dyed. Hats trimmed. ri 

paired. Catalog. , 8, 24 East 4th St., N. a 





SYSTEMATIC EXERCISF. for women and 
girls at Recreation Center Gymnasium of the 
Y, A. Clagses or Private Lessons. 
2i West 4th St., N. Y. Ti 





Miscellaneous 


PETITE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 10c. 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY'S STUDIO 
closed fi 








y Eo tga ayy Rp age | Pe Watley, oo ite Peay wit bet e = 

meri 107 y oO e 2 

Kmerices Vise. Co. 2 East 3th St. N. ¥. buying novelties % H. 480s St, Meee 

GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Violet) ONE THOUSAND, AND ONE. aint 

OF eed cae Gk ten mie 3-00 wcsive manicure: tan a gar uid and 
m leaf, ve generous ng DE" 

Be ne Bae west sth tails, Forest Craft Guild, 6H. 39th St, N. Y. 

GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Lily of the Valley) | ORIENTAL CATSEYE NECKLACES 

na ag 8 gn ae * soft, Hette with” nial 3 stig % aaa as 

ende! con ni 
$1.00, Austro-Hungarian Co., 2 E. 30th St.. N. ¥. Williams, ah Ave. N. sm wore 419. 





GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (Royal Rose) 
ig the heart of the rese where the busy hee 
always lights. Nature knows its own. 
$1.00, Austro-Hungarian Co., 2 E. 30th St.. N. Y. 


FURNISHINGS for SUMMER COTTAGES 
made by the Blind. Hand-woven pearts. Te 
covers, Baskets, Trays, Rugs, etc. ew York 
Association for the Blind, lil Ki. 59th St., N. ¥. 





OUR NEW. uA TE Bi, entire ae 


dian at 7-11 45th St. 
-4 = _2ne, unique &”atig ae een, eer 





Miniature Construction Material Little gat 
& Boxes, Hand- wrought | 1, Frames, | H. 
decorated Photo-Fram Weed, ictures. “eu 
endars. Catlg. The Stryveiyne Shop, co N. Y¥. 





NINE INCH BRASS ELEPHANT HEAD 
= ble — yh Ry min owe gg = cam 
guitable for Webs Bast Mth SC. NY 


THE TORII SHOP. 
ed se and spone dateresting to 


and art 
South Warren n Street, Syracuse, Rew Work, 





WEEK-END Boxes contain unusual gifts for 
pg Something to do. Lees aoa 9 


some Pumorous, aif entertaining 92, pregei 








Willow Furniture 























el. Bryant 7353, 
MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for fine | “BOOK-COVER-BOOK-PLATE.” _ protects | BRENNAN WILLOW FURNITURE 
T. 1 misfit or slightly, used. evening, street and dinner | and identifies your books. + design. 6 in} cidedly distinctive in degen, Eee os 
vave costumes, furs, diamonds; jewelry. 69 West 45th | box. mailed | '50c. pe novelties. | Sketches Were jalists in Count 

Street, ‘New York City. clephone Bryant 670. "Studio- Shop,” Studion 20. a1 & B, % 5 Ave., Houses. pes g ey | Co., 14 E. 47 St., N. 

BON v OV AGE Is your friend going abroad? | FOOD FOR THOUGHT. A friend-—Madan— HIGH above DUST and HEAT, Our Toycraft.| VANITY SHOPPING 

do Sores Eoin gent, cae | Get tng 7ou,jee, zetia Retna | May Sioinged thet new cust theontne, 

3 n yor ti uar- sa 
5. M. Taylor, 56 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Flerence E. Burleigh, ‘Cm i. ” oo tle novel om, di ig " 1 W. 45 ‘St. WY. you time and worry, 
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Truck Zor Country Redes 9 


VERY modern country estate needs a 
reliable motor truck to complete its 
equipment of labor and time-saving 
y machinery, and this truck should be the 
best that money can buy and one that is 
correctly designed for the service required 
of it. The White Company has built motor 
trucks for many of the well-known estates 
and from its wide variety of chassis types 
is able to supply the correct size and 


capacity for every requirement. 





,. means 
2 


i 








White 3{-ton 








White Combination Cer owned by Heather Farm, Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. (Estate of Arnie E. Sharpley.) 


Ty owned by Foxlair Comp, Foxlair, Trucks are used, are those of White Combination Car, 


John D. Rockefeller Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
George L. Carnegic J. P. Morgan 
George J. Gould Clarence Mackey 
e D. Pratt F. B. Pratt. 
Haro. a I. Pratt Isaac Guggenheim 
C. W. Harkness C. Oliver Iselin 
Sir William Mackenzie Charles Steele 
J. H. Wade Richard Hudnut 
Tyler Morse Charles W. Mann 
. C. Phipps J. S. Phipps 
H. B. Hollins tag ich 
A. W. Preston William P. Reynolds 
Richard S. Russell H. A. Everett 
Annie E. Sharpley Joshua Crane 
: ; Bancroft C. og W. L. Ames 
White 114-ton Truck owned by Fox Hill oq West- We will be dtoa our inquiries White 34-ton Truck owned by Ferndale Farm, Auburn. 
< - x —_ "aad, . (Estate of Bancroft C, Davis.) 


THE WHITE COMBINATION CAR 


E White Combination Car serves many 

uses ona farm or country estate. It shortens 

the distance to town or market—saves time 

and labor in performing much of the routine 

work of the farm—and may be used as a depot 

wagon or for carrying servants, produce 
and supplies. 

As a truck, the White Combination Car, 
34-ton capacity, has the remarkable strength, 
endurance and efficiency which have made truck 
users recognize White Trucks as the best 
in America. 

As a passenger vehicle, the White Combina- f= 
tion Car has the smoothness and flexibility of 7” 
operation found only in high grade motor cars. 
It has four forward speeds and is shaft-driven. 
The springs are long and flexible. The car is 
quiet in operation and very desirable for 
passenger use. 

White Trucks are built in 34-ton, 114-ton, 
3-ton and 5-ton capacities, adaptable to various 
requirements of country estate service. 

Some of the well-known estates on which White 


















Dora Farm 


) 









Willoughby, Ohio. 





(Esiate of Richerd Hudn 


Rocmapell- 4 Leo- 
ut.) (Estate of H. A. Everett. 














wood, Mass. (Estate ot Joshua Crane.) 





THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
BOTH IN QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION, THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES IN AMERICA 
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VANITY FAIR HAS A PARTY 


it all—the music, the supper, the toasts, the flattering partners, the myriad lights and the heaped-up flowers—it should in char- 


Yu Vanity Fair has had a party, a coming-out party. If she has been a little flustered, a little overwhelmed by the grandeur of 


ity be forgiven her, for, to speak the truth, it was but a year ago that she donned long dresses, put up her hair, and graduated 
from boarding school. Vanity Fair, as you see her now, began her career exactly a year ago. In one respect, fortune has favored her 


beyond all deserts or dreams, for she has met with an extravagant kindness at the hands of a multitude of friends. 


erous, patient, and forgiving friends they have been! 


And what gen- 


They have surprised her into sitting at a supper table and seeing herself sur- 


rounded by authors and artists—cleverer than men have any right to be; and, rubbing elbows with them, a happy group of critics, 
illustrators, advertisers, editors, actresses, newsdealers, singers, sculptors, essayists, roysterers—all of them filling their glasses—bump- 
ers, if you please—and pledging the débutante their golden and miraculous aid. Mr. Birch’s seemingly exaggerated conceit, picturing 
the fervid friendliness of her supper partners, is not a whit overdrawn. Vanity Fair is truly grateful for the friendly offices, pledges 
and good wishes of her friends. She even, a little despairingly perhaps, hopes some day to deserve them. 


With Sketches by Reginald Birch 


IRTHDAYS! Well, every number I read 

makes me a year younger, so don’t carry 

this thing too far. As regards the. heights you 
have already reached, congratulations! 


—SAMUEL MERWIN. 


ANITY FAIR is a wonder- 
ful baby. Its second sum- 
mer, strange to say, finds it 
sound and lively, and free from 
the usual perils of intestine war. 


[reph Choate 


KEEP on amusing us. If you amuse us we may be instructed 
and improved. But if you deliberately tried to instruct and 
improve us, we should be bored. I congratulate you on having 
the spirit of the 18th century; the spirit of the club, the town, the 
market place and of good society. Long may you wave. 


—FREDERICK JAMES GREGG. 


: OR a long time men have felt proud 
Zr. \ F when their friends succeeded, and, as 
: / Vanity Fair is a friend of mine, I am mo-e 


om - than proud of its success. 
$ | —CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


pol ~ “You're the kind of brat I hate, and I’m very 
Thi free to state 
" ! 


Mr. Choate has an eye for a 
baby 







That so brazen is your juvenile precocity 

That your vanity, though fair, is mighty 
hard to bear, 

And at fifty you'll be simply an atrocity.” 


ie, ee 
—— 


> me congratulate you on having successfully carried your 
lively infant through its dangerous infancy. 


A prophesy by Otis 
Skinner 








I WANT, and mean, always to remain your devoted and admir- 
ing reader. 


—MARY NASH. 











ANITY FAIR has survived, and there must be a reason for 
it; a reason unknown to any but the general public. Is it 
possible that the general public really know something about run- 
ning a magazine; that the editors don’t know it all; that the pub- 
lic actually have thoughts, opinions, processes of reasoning? But 
I am treading on dangerous and revolutionary ground. 


Gags bdr Wn SCREW. 


3 argues no distinction on my part to 
read Vanity Fair. I find that every- 
body is reading it. 
—FRANCES STARR. 


CAN DIDLY, Vanity Fair is annoy- 

ing. It goes contrary to the es- 
tablished order. One is left, after 
reading it, with a sense of satisfac- 
tion, a feeling of having chatted, as 
it were, with a cheerful, well-informed 
friend, and one is inclined to look for- 
ward with eagerness to the next meeting. This is not right. An 
editor should talk down, or preach up, to a group of non-existent 
types. Remember: the reader should be bored, but impressed. 


—GEORGE BARR BAKER. 





Bored but impressed 


I FIND that I really need Vanity Fair. It keeps me a little in 
touch with all the fripperies, insincerities, vanities, decadent 


arts and sinister pleasures of life. : 


‘THE names of the creators of this Vanity Fair should be listed 


with those of the late Messrs. Bunyan and Thackeray. May 
the candles increase until the top of the birthday cake will hold 


no more. —JAMES S. METCALFE. 


[* was the progressive pilgrim who first 
side-stepped along the primrose paths 
of Vanity Fair. If the Vanity Fair cre- 
ated by Mr. Bunyan was as alluring as 
yours, who shall blame the youthful pil- 
grim for stopping by the way? 


jas Caceres 





The Pilgrim’s progress inter- 
rupted 
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It is just what we needed in this country, and I am 
delighted to see that you are meeting with success. 


—DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS. 


Lt me congratulate Vanity Fair on being so su- 

perior and sophisticated. Evidently it is printed 
for persons who prefer orchids to tube roses, know 
more about polo than croquet, and learn to do the 
latest dance about a month before the dance becomes 
popular. We are accumulating a few knowing and 
discriminating people in our community, and I can see 
them going after Vanity Fair. 


Teleange FAs 


WHY run a vaudeville? Every page of Vanity Fair 
seems to be a new “turn.” Even fashionable 
people are capable, are they not? of some concentra- 
tion, now and then. I note that you printed some pic- 
tures of the Rockefeller estate in your August issue. 
On behalf of the Socialist party, I thank you. 


—WALTER PRITCHARD EATON. 


% 
"A 
ry 


Fashions and Jim Ford 


[= is really wonderful, 
the way you combine 
chorus girls and Frank 
Colby; fashions and Jim 
Ford. 


—MAY WILSON 
PRESTON. 





Chorus girls and Frank Colby 


ANITY FAIR, the novel, has always been one of my favor- 

ites. I have read it as many as three times in one year. Van- 

ity Fair, the magazine, is also one of my favorites, and I hope and 

expect to read it at least twelve times a year. I like its pleasant 
face and its optimistic pages. 


farlZ, Fitley 
patch tom 


you have a distinct character of your own and are alreaiy in a 
position that seems unassailable. 


—JOSEPH HAMBLEN SEARS. 
I SOMEHOW, always think of you as a relative of mine. 
? 


Birthdays come but once a year. Thank God for that, for a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow is—giving birthday presents to relatives. 


—DE WOLF HOPPER. 
¥: 
L 


Free list és 
suspended 


AY! You kinder remind 
me uv a heifer I wunst 
i raised on cream instid of 
i  f skim milk. In six months 
"gp she growed bigger than her 

SFT ° : 
~ "4" ma. I ’spose it’s the same in 
$ ve raisin’ magazines. Put the 
>A} ‘+ \S right feed in ’em, and gosh, 

how they will grow. 
Cruel practical joke by 
George Inness, Jr. —GEORGE INNESS, JR. 










if THINK that you chaps have stumbled on a 
re really good idea, namely, to interest your 
sana readers by treating of the subjects which they 
‘owy ; discuss at clubs, cafés, dinners and dances. 


{ 
—W. A. ROGERS. 





ENJOY my free copies of Vanity Fair enor- 
mously. I am always very indignant when 
they are a day late, and, though my photographs, 
with eulogies beneath them, do not appear serial- 
ly (as I think they should), I may say that if 
the magazine keeps on improving, and if its cir- 


only,” so that the “free list” is entirely sus- 
pended, I might even be tempted to buy a copy. 


ety. 











culation reaches the point of “standing room 


. VANITY FAIR 





I WISH to congratulate you on the reproduction of 
sculpture and drawings contained in your maga- 
zine. If you keep up this pace, you should go far to 
raise the artistic standard of American magazine illus- 
tration. 
—R. TAIT McKENZIE. 


SOME day I hope to read a copy of Vanity Fair. I 

have, since its birth, bought it regularly, but my 
wife always takes it away from me the moment I reach 
home. It must be all right. 


ee oe Lents. 


CRASS ignorance in the matter of women’s dress 
prohibits my criticising your fashion pages, but 


Mr. Ade’ ; : 
r. Ade's preference for — tq my mind, your women and models are entirely too 


human. They are hardly warped enough in configura- 
tion to play under the 1914 rules. 


—HARRY GRANT DART. 


N these hard times it is the 
only magazine I ever buy. 
—MARIE DORO. ( ‘ 


NATHAN JEAN GEORGE,— With 
“magazine. favorite her reading, So 
and So Miss,” caption the with, odical- 
peri your of copy a holding actress inent- 
prom a of picture a printed never has 
that America in publication illustrated 
only the is yours that ground the on 
you congratulate to impelled am I ward- 
back Looking: Fair Vanity dear My 





Looking backward at her 
favorite magazine 


ONGRATULATIONS! I wish I might do something worthy 


of you. All good wishes. 
—BOARDMAN ROBINSON. 


had a good influence upon man- 
ners and fashions. Your three 
reasons why an American Ambassador should not blow his nose 
in a handkerchief painted to represent the American flag, were 
excellent. I read your editorial, “How to be a gentleman, though 
a Democrat,” with keen interest, and even though there should 
be no immediate results, I look with hope to the distant future. 
The new model fork, “The Congressional,” I believe you call it, 
with the safety razor attachment, is an original and elegant device 
for conveying viands from the plate to the mouth. 

Seriously, though, you have made an incomparably attractive 
magazine, and I have yet to miss a page of any number. 


AMMEK Be YY 
MY entire family approve highly of 
Vanity Fair, a fact attested, I no- 
tice, by my check book. 


—RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


yo HAVE liked everything you 
aL I have done. I believe you have 


a) 
The Gouverneur Morris fork ~\ 






Titherington, his book 


VAN ITY FAIR gives one the feeling that it was no trouble at 
all to produce—it just happened naturally. 


—CARLYLE ELLIS. 


OU ain’t much more’n hatched. 
But, gee! how you can fly! 


—ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


ELIGHTED to meet 
you on the high road 
of Modernism. Long may 
we jog along together. 
—HY. MAYER. 


I FEEL that I ought to write 
you an amusing letter of 
congratulation, but how can I 
joke about Vanity Fair? Any- 
thing smart enough to wheedle 
twenty-five cents a month out 
of me is far too serious to joke 
about. 


blit, Ale 





Miss Ida Tarbell, giving 
quarter 
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AM delighted with the accent of originality and 
I the sparkle of interest in Vanity Fair. Let us 
thank Heaven for it in a generation of standardized 
magazines. —OWEN JOHNSON. 


REDERICK MACMONNIES wrote us: “Van- 

ity Fair is admirable. I am proud to be repre- 

sented in such a magazine. My sincere congratu- 
lations! You have given it the breath of life.” 


la « 


I AM mighty glad to see that you are hot on the 
tracks of the Tatler and the other English 

Papers. Keep on the scent and you will prosper 

mightily. —WALTER J. TRAVIS. 


I READ you; I laugh at you; I 
even wonder at you, but I 





J 


seriously. 
—OTTO T. BANNARD. 


[™ amazed (and envious) 
when I think of the num- 
ber of subjects you embrace; 
dogs, motors, fashions and 
women, especially women. I 
think the idea of attaching a 
Plummer to your staff is an 
extremely practical one. 

—REGINALD B. BIRCH. 





“Especially women” 


IF you would gain my complete approval of your editorial policy, 
you must abandon your pernicious habit of printing, in a 
magazine addressed largely to women, articles that appeal to the 
brain. This is a transgression of a sacred tradition that has long 
encrusted the profession of editing our periodicals for women. 


—JAMES L. FORD. 


HY bother about birth- 
days for a youngster 
that will never grow old? 


—PEARCE BAILEY. 


y 
ERE is a wish: “When 
you celebrate your cen- 

tennial, whether my Wings at oi = 

that time be celestial, or; 

merely earthly and oo sana 

may I still be whispering 

from them to Vanity Fair!” 


Kets, Dhex, 


Your flavor of the Thousand and One Nights is refreshing. 
I am glad that there is one magazine which has had the cour- 
age to avoid the highly colored summer girls. These, however, 
seem to be the only girls you have avoided. I notice that all the 
others are there, even the Salamander girls. 


4 —CHARLES A. MUNN. 


Acton Davies, as an angel, for 
the first time 





ANIEL CHESTER FRENCH wrote 
us: “I am happy to observe that your 
precocious youngster has already developed 
an intelligent and almost intemperate in- 
terest in art.” 


Kw. € Pfteeok, 


“An intemperate interest 
in art’ 





ENRY MILLER thinks that, “The 
freshness of its infancy gives no 
hint of growing into a prosaic old age. 
It is difficult to conceive of Vanity Fair 
becoming more fair, but it is likely, in 
the inevitable success that will come to 
her, that she will grow considerably more 


vain.” Pin ee re 


N 





_oo 





ohn Bull at home 


abolutely refuse to take you . 









Mr. Irwin’s dressmaker’s 
combine 
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ONGRATULATIONS. But be careful! The 
second Summer is proverbially hard on teething 


babies, presidential g £ : 
° ’ 


booms. and new 

magazines. 

Two products of England I always despaired 
of our equalling: mustard and _ illustrated 

papers. I don’t suppose we will ever produce a 

mustard equal to theirs, but, with youthful imperti- 

nence, you have published a magazine which tops 

their best. It is lively, amusing, and chic, all of 

them qualities attractive in a débutante. 

—ARNOLD DALY. 


MAY happier returns. Somebody told me that 
Vanity Fair was a woman’s magazine. But 


2 
| MUSTA RLY 








this can’t possibly be as you have begun to boast 


of your advanced age. 
—WILLIAM D. SLOANE. 


you are the enfant terri- 

ble of magazines. May 

you never be the enfant gaté. 
—HELEN DRYDEN. 


M ANY congratulations! 

You have printed three 
contributions from me, and 
are still going strong. I have 
killed older magazines with 
one. 





| wishing you many happy returns of the day 

and in commenting on the beauty of your 
first tooth, I wish to express my everlasting 
surprise at your success, for not once have you . 
published my photograph. You have no idea 
of the help it would be to your magazine to 
print my picture on each page with appropri- 
ate footnotes calling attention to my excellent 
qualities. I send you a photo-drawing of my- 
self so that you can’t go astray in the future. 

—RAYMOND HITCHCOCK. 


VANITY FAIR is always’ addressed to people of intelligence— 
every circle of them! It is alone in its class. 
—WILLIAM WELLES BOSWORTH. 


At first I watched you crawl; then I beheld 
you jog along, and soon I expect to see 


you winning a Marathon. a, 
Howe’ oud. Cis 


IF ever a publication expressed New York it 

is you. You are, to me, the supreme snob \ 
among magazines—a blasé, be-governessed, ay 
befrilled little society brat of a paper. I 
suspect that you can already order your 
luncheon in French. I am always ashamed of 
myself for liking you so. 

—JULIAN STREET. 
FOR an infant to know so much about women’s ways, 
is positively shocking. You are a little like the 

precocious child in Gilbert’s “Bab Ballards.” I hope 


you will not meet the same fate and die “an enfeebled 


old dotard at five.” “A society brat” 
Anitheof Nes 


ON’T talk too much about birthdays! I know, to my cost, 

that it’s a great mistake. I have noticed that women have a 

way of remembering them and treasuring them up against one. 
—LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. 


Hand-drawn self-photo of 
Raymond Hitchcock 





M** you live forever! But for one 

whose first name is Vanity, such a 
wish is quite superfluous. But may you 
continue in your good work of making 
our lives (our wives, I should say) more 
attractive. And if, in your noble work of 
aiding and abetting the International 
Dressmakers’ combine, you impose a few 
more burdensome dollars on the high cost 
of loving, I forgive you freely. 


—WALLACE IRWIN. 
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ders speak frankly, there is something of true 

style about Vanity Fair; something at 
once light, entertaining and well-bred. It makes 
a note in American journalism that I should 
very much miss, and I hope for its continuance 


and success. : 
Pb2c (bre. 


HAVE an idea that in America whatever 
ought to succeed does succeed and there ought 
to be many birthdays ahead for Vanity Fair! 


—F. OPPER. 
MY congratulations to the prettiest magazine 


baby ever born in New York. 
—WILL IRWIN. 


“The 


OUNG as you are, you have certainly taught your grand- 
mother how to suck eggs. —JAY HAMBIDGE. 


ERE is a sketch 

of a group of 
lady beachcomb- 
ers. I made it on 


Pg SSE I “i. the beach at Bell- 
LF ti ay port. I am sure you 
— lg ge SRS: + “a will be delighted to 


= learn that the bru- 
Be nette on the right 
- Yn £4. 
cf ope ’ - ie | —the one on her 
Pee a reg 4 st ch, was 
deeply engrossed in 
Vanity Fair. 
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The Joys of Beachcombing 


—W. J. GLACKENS. 


Vanity Fair I always need: 
I freely own I need it. 

But though I love its lore to read, 
I’d rather read than heed it. 


Some infant! 
—ADOLPH KLAUBER. 


Your journal is fine. 


OU were never a baby at all, but, 
like Minerva, you sprang, full 
grown, from your creator’s cranium. 


—FRANKLIN CHASE HOYT. 





V. F. in the réle of Minerva 


HE Hindoo believes that beautiful women, the moon, and 
the sea, merge one into the other, and so, as one birthday 
succeeds another, may Vanity Fair absorb all the beauty of 


women, and the moon, and the sea. 
—WALTER CAMP. 





° VANITY FAIR 


A CHILD that is so good-natured and en- 

tertaining during the period of teeth- 
ing certainly has a great future in front of it. 
It is a promising little chap, and all my good 
wishes go to it. 


7 lophsr(eacaR 


you keep your readers as keen as the razor 
that shaved the sleeping mouse, without 
waking it. —GAIL KANE. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN said: “I would 
not give a snap of my fingers for a man 
without vanity.” Now, if vanity is a good 
thing in men, why not in magazines? 
—ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


prettiest maga- 
zine baby” 


I LIKE it immensely. It has a flavor all its own. It always 


surprises, amuses and enchants me. 
‘ —JANE COWL. 


[It might be an original idea to pay, in your magazine, a little in- 


telligent attention to music. 
—R. L. COTTENET. 


ERE I am in ’Frisco! The August Vanity Fair has just 
reached here. They are mobbing the newsstands. You 
ask me why? Have you forgotten that it contains a portrait 


of me~ ‘ 
—CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


| ie age énormément Vanity Fair. 

Ca me donne, chaque mois, un 

joli petit coup d’ceuil de New York. 
—CHARLES HOFFBAUER. 





ae 
“7HAT sudden, splendid, golden 
fame! 
Good luck! Child of the happy 
Un coup-d’oeuil de New York name.” 


—CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


ERE is a toast: “As Vanity Fair has already made fashions 
literary, so may it in time make literature fashionable.” 


=, 

HARLES FROHMAN writes: “Judg- r 
ing from your paper, your birthday ~ Vy a 

plans will miss their object because Vanity : 


Fair becomes a year younger each September.” 


“ 
A) r’ 
Cn pe, = a 
I AM delighted to hear of your prosperity, \. 
due, I suppose, to my covers. 
—ETHEL PLUMMER. 
ps no-easy thing to make a magazine that ty 
—WILLIS J. ABBOTT. ‘Te’ 


pleases both sides of the house, but you 
have done it. 








“It’s no easy thing to please both sides of the house” 
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Ww NEW YORK 


STERLING 


The Albemarle 


The newest production of The 
Gorham Company- a design 
of great dignity and beauty. 


The Albemarle pattern strikes a 
golden mean between the over-se- 


vere and the overcornale. Itis of - 


the Georgian period, deriving its 
name from William Keppel, Earl 
of Albemarle, statesman and sol- 
dier under George II. 


As a wedding present to any bride 
who appreciates original design and 
best workmanship in silverware, a 
selection from this pattern will be 
exceedingly welcome. You may 
choose either an individual serving 
piece or a complete chest. 


Let your jeweler show you 

the Albemarle knives, forks, 

spoons, fancy individual and 

serving pieces. Each bears 
this trade-mark 


SILVERSMITHS 
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Copyrizht, 1915, by Panama-Pacific Intern | Exposition 


The Genius of 
Creation 


By Daniel Chester French 


‘THIS heroic group which Mr. 

French has just completed for 
the Panama Exposition, is twenty 
feet high, and will occupy the 
center of the Court of the Sun 
and Stars. In the bi-sexual fig- 
ure representing the Spirit of 
Creation, he has admirably suc- 
ceeded in combining a certain 
brooding mystery with a note of 
authority and command. The 
Man is ready, with clinched fists, 
to grapple with whatever life 
may have in store for him. The 
Woman, apprehensive of the bur- 
dens which are to be hers, looks 
with fear and wonder upon the 
unknown world. With an in- 
stinctive desire for sympathy and 
support she touches the hand of 
the Man behind her. 


VANITY FAIR 
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‘ oe IAT IS YOUR IMPRESSION OF AMERICA?” 


By Georg Brandes 


Author of “Shakespeare,” -““Main Currents of roth Century Literature,” “Ferdinand Lasalle,” etc. 


(NOTE—Dr. Brandes is a Dane aad is generally conceded the most brilliant critical mind in Europe. He has long exercised a great 
influence upon European literature and language. Early in the summer he visited the United States and delivered critical lectures 
at Yale, Wisconsin, Chicago, and other American universities. This article was written for Vanity Fair upon his return to Copenhagen) 


was asked, wherever I chanced to be, and at least a dozen 
times a day, “What is your impression of America?” 
Not only was this the interviewer’s first question, but, if 
I exclude the intellectual élite, it was the 
question which I, like all other visiting 
foreigners, had to face, as cheerfully as I 
could, at every moment of the day. 

I find the question rather illuminating. 
In one flash it reveals a lack of confidence 
which, in spite of its many achievements, 
the American intellect has yet to overcome. 
In this respect a society may be compared 
to an individual. He who is blessed with 
a sound and sane self-confidence, a belief 
in himself and his powers, never in the least 
bothers his head as to what others may 
think of him. Such things are matters of 
indifference to a strong personality. Even 
the accusations of his enemies do not in- 
terest him. If he were to speculate about 
their accusations or abuse he would have 
no time to think his own thoughts. And if 
he were to enjoy their flattery or compli- 
ments, he could not, sooner or later, help 
discovering himself to be an enormous fool. 

On the other hand, the “new,” or as one 
might say, the “unfinished” individual, is 
never quite sure of himself or of his stand- 
ing, and is always haunted by the ques- 
tions: “What impression am I making? 
Do I appear to advantage? Am I ad- 
mired? Am I derided, or laughed at?” 

And the same may be said of a society, 
in a large or a small country. To worry 
as to whether others duly admire and ap- 
preciate America, is a sign of weakness in 
it, even if it happens to be extravagantly 
rich in resources of all kinds, well gov- 
erned, and as large as the whole of Europe. 

But, I may add, one of the essential conditions for the formation 
of a true impression is that the observer have the time and quiet 
to reflect, as well as to classify his observations. One must be 
alone in order to crystalize an impression, just as one must visit 
an art gallery alone if one wishgs to enjoy the paintings and to get 
a clear conception of their beauty and meaning. Ideas need soli- 
tude in which to germinate. American hospitality, however, is so 
profuse and extravagant, that the foreigner, in a short visit, is 
scarcely ever alone. He hardly has a moment for his own thoughts. 

Truly, the average American seems to have no realization of 
the value of solitude. I also learned that the idea that it might 
be advisable to think before one speaks is entirely unfamiliar to 
the American reporter. He expects a man to have all that is in 
his mind constantly on the tip of his tongue, and to be able to dis- 
pose of it at any minute, without the slightest warning, and with- 
out a moment for reflection. Again, he should remember that a 
few hundred telephone calls a day suffice to dissipate whatever in- 
tellectual forces a man may have gathered together in the morning. 


D URING my short and eventful stay in the United States, I 


I SUPPOSE that the first real impression I had of America was 

watching the flock of immigrants who, for three long hours, 
passed by the doctors as my steamship, the Vaterland, steamed 
slowly up the wonderful harbor of New York. 

As a rule, such immigrants are in their best years, and their 
wives and children, if not always clean, are usually strong and 
healthy The immigrants I saw were of all nationalities, and it 
was strange to think of all these thousands of people, who, with- 
out knowing a word of English, were invading American soil, 
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armed principally with a blind faith in the future, and to imagine 
them, half a dozen years later, as American citizens, able to earn 
their own living, and imbued with a keen desire to learn English, 
although at liberty to use their own language if they so desired. 
Such children soon acquire English at 
public school and, apparently, try to speak 
it with as broad an American accent as pos- 
sible, so as not to be labelled “a foreigner” 
by the children of the native born. 

And here, it seems to me, the American 
government has shown its great good sense. 
The inhabitants of this vast and great re- 
public are allowed to speak whatever lan- 
guage they choose and to print books and 
newspapers in any‘tongue. It is not at all 
as in France where, at Nice for instance, 
the French government forbids the publi- 
cation of the most insignificant Italian pa- 
pers. If the Prussian government had 
shown anything like this American broad- 
mindedness in Northern Schleswig (for- 
merly a Danish province but now under 
German rule) where the Danish language 
is strictly forbidden, it is possible that 
German would have spread slowly to Den- 
mark and that Danish would now be 
almost an obsolete tongue. 


"THE United States is truly the “hopper” 
of all creeds and nationalities. And it 
seemed to me, during my visit, that the op- 
pressed nations actually inhaled new life 
there; that the bent back of the crushed 
European toiler straightened up in the new 
land to a better and more undaunted man- 
hood.. The United States is like a fountain 
of youth for all the Roumanians and Lithu- 
anians, Italians and Jews, Russians and 
Germans who go there. The reader may re- 
member Lucas Kranach’s picture of The 
Fountain of Youth, in the art gallery in Berlin. The oppressed 
European nations are like the old women—ugly, frightful, with 
hanging breasts and fleshless limbs—who descend into the well, 
which we will call America, and emerge from it maidens, straight- 
limbed, supple, fleet of foot, and beautiful of face. 

Americans consider theirs a -free country. In their national 
anthem, it is even spoken of as a “sweet land of liberty.” This I 
take to mean that the United States is free from many of the 
burdens which weigh so heavily on most of the European nations, 
such as an expensive court, a nobility, a state Church, militarism, 
the horrors of war and, finally, the terrible serfdom that still exists 
to this day, in poor, suffering Russia. In ways like this, America 
is free, but, may I ask, is the intellect, the spirit, any more free 
there than elsewhere? 

True, religious liberty exists in the United States in so far that 
Church and State are separated, but otherwise, I observed, many 
creeds and superstitions fetter the mind there pretty much as they 
do in other countries. 

The newspapers frequently commented on a remark of mine, 
made as we sailed up New York harbor. I was glancing up at 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty, and, with an attempt at humor, I 
said to one of the alert and communicative young reporters: “I 
understand that you Americans have put into that statue whatever 
of liberty you had on hand.” 

However that may be, one thing is certain—the Goddess seems 
particularly to protect the right to work and to make money—the 
liberty which, after all, seems to lie nearest and fondest to the 
hearts of most American men. 
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"THE inhabitants of the United States are a nation of optimists. 
To be optimistic is their fundamental characteristic, and there- 
fore they regard it not only as a virtue but as a duty. They are opti- 
mists because they feel that everything is bound to come to them 
—they outbid everyone else. They build houses higher than 
others, they dig canals no one else could dig, they buy works of 
art which others can never afford. ‘They count as theirs the rich- 
est men in the world. They are optimists because they know at 
heart that they are true realists and 
practical men: they surmount diffi- 
culties that stagger others. But they 
are also optimists because they know 
that they are true idealists; that the 
Government is honest; that the best men 
in their public life are imbued with the 
highest modern principles; that such 
leaders are the spokesmen of national 
and individual liberty and justice. 

I found that Americans are usually 
sincerely pleased with themselves. Even 
the fact that their Democracy has been 
for a long time on the point of growing 
into a Plutocracy has not succeeded in 
dampening their optimism. Qne may 
truthfully say that optimism -is the 
American’s religion, for, by it, he feels 
himself somehow carried away. For 
every day that passes he sees a new 
growth; a new development; a sort of 
swelling; an advancement that is un- 
questionable, since it may be measured 
by statistics. It is undeniably true that 
he meets, with fortitude and industry, 
the more hostile forces in nature.’ Chi- 
cago was burned, San Francisco de- 
stroyed in an earthquake, but these 
things were mere details, the obstacles 
of a moment, to be overcome with a 
swift and whirling haste. And, as the 
American feels everywhere about him 
the effects of will-power, so, his own will- 
power becomes developed; it is ham- 
mered and tempered until it becomes as 
hard and as bright as steel. 

But the American’s will-power would 
count for little unless it were directed by 
practical intelligence, and his practical 
intelligence is continually sharpened and 
polished by contact with other intellects 
equally keen. Engineers who in Europe 
never invented anything in their lives, 
seem immediately to develop inventive 
genius when transplanted to American 
soil. And why? Simply because it pays 
to make an effort there. The inventor is 
naturally very little rewarded, unless he 
is a business man as well. But the busi- 
ness man in America is often an inventor, 
and the inventor a business man, and so, naturally enough, tre- 
mendous fortunes are easily and rapidly amassed. 

In New York, towering skyscrapers stand side by side with 
three-story wooden houses. Things are still unfinished, they are 
as yet in the womb of the future.- And it is in this that America’s 
greatest strength lies. It is a land that is still unexhausted, the 
limits of its possibilities are not yet dreamed of. There are still 
wide spaces; areas and realms scarcely inhabited, and still less 
cultivated. It is, in short, a world in the making. 


N discussing the literature of a country, especially when one is 
not thoroughly familiar with it, it is little short of hazardous 
to pass judgments on it. I was quoted in several ‘“wide-awake” 
papers as having spoken scornfully of American literature, dis- 
missing it as “sexless” and calling sex “the one real problem in 
life.” This imaginary remark of mine was then compared to my 
oft expressed admiration for woman’s position in America, and the 
two statements were shown to be contradictory. Naturally so, as 
I had never uttered the nonsense about sex at all. I may add now 
that it did seem to me that American literature had not greatly 
concerned itself with problems of sex, but, after all, such problems 
are not the only ones worthy of adequate literary treatment. 

As far as may be judged by a foreigner, a high moral decorum 
reigns in American public life. In private life, probably on ac- 
count of puritanical traditions, every desire, except that of making 
money, seems to be more or less frowned upon. The typical 
American business man struck me as being ridiculously one-sided 
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—his sentimental life seemed, somehow, to be atrophied. Whether, 
in the large American cities, their morality is really superior to that 
of similar cities in Europe, I have no means of knowing. 


TI? is rather surprising that when a man whose only claim or 
merit lies in his authorship, comes to America, few pay the 
slightest attention to what he has written, either about persons, 
books, the drama, or things in general. His thoroughly pondered, 
carefully developed, opinions and expres- 
sions are treated as though they had 
never been written at all, while his pass- 
ing remarks, quite often the result of 
but little thought on his part, and gen- 
erally misunderstood and inaccurately 
recorded, are blazoned forth as his last 
and most inspired word on the subject. 
With the exception of a very few— 
among them Mr. William Morton Payne 
—those who wrote about me in the 
United States, even the most intelligent 
and kindly, seemed to have no idea 
whatever as to what I stood for. Of my 
work in my own country they knew noth- 
ing at all. I am a Dane, but my rela- 
tions with Ibsen, Strindberg and 
Nietzsche — three wholly non-Danish 
writers, who, although I knew them well, 
played but a minor part in my life, were 
the only literary or critical relations of 
mine which were ever touched upon. 


[N the United States, as elsewhere, the 
things most worth while are often 
the most inaccessible, and the foreigner 

- is not always able to see or grasp them. 
But after a short stay there I was con- 
vinced that the highest type of American 
is the intellectual equal of the highest 
type of European, while he far sur- 
passes him, of course, in opportunity 
and in practical energy. 

In literature, and particularly in the 
matter of literary grace and style, Amer- 
icans are still behind the cultivated coun- 
tries of Europe. Writers like Jack Lon- 
don or Frank Norris, for instance, inter- 
est us because of their subject matter, 
which is fresh and vivid and new, but 
not because of their literary treatment 
of it, which is often lacking in true dis- 
tinction and art. Al} of the novels by 
the two men I have named would gain 
by heroic cutting. Where evidence of 
more than usual art was observable in 
current American literature, I thought I 
could invariably trace it to Europe. It 
is a somewhat melancholy fact that there 
are to-day no American authors, like 
Edgar Allan Poe or Walt Whitman, for 

instance, who are widely copied or read by disciples abroad. 
With Whitman, America seemed, somehow, to stop its influence 

upon European literature. 


OWEVER, the essential conditions for the birth and evolution 
of a high degree of culture already abound in America. 
Money and wealth are a necessary foundation for it. If Florence 
and Venice blossomed into civilizations, which, for culture and 
for fecundity in the arts have never been surpassed, it was be- 
cause these cities were, first of all, powerful commercial centers. 
The world’s riches poured into them, while at the same time the 
municipalities, the rulers, and even many of the common people 
gave their fortunes for the advancement of literature, architecture, 
‘sculpture and painting. 

As evidence that the foundations for a great cultural revival 
have been prepared, I may state that certain of the American li- 
braries, laboratories, observatories, and museums are, or soon will 
be, the richest and most perfectly equipped in the world. 


ANP then, at last—but who can say how soon?—there will be 
seen in the United States a great blossoming of genius, of 
imagination, art, and beauty. 

In the realm of purely artistic invention we shall see there—a 
great spectacle, a spectacle rare in modern times—the birth of 
the fire of individual genius, that flame which illumines with fiery 
brilliance all the dark places of the world, but which, alas, it takes 
a thousand and one favorable conditions to enkindle. 
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Nicholas II, Czar of all the Russias, born 
1868, son of Alexander II, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1894. His mother is a sister of 
King George’s mother 
William I1, German Emperor and King of 
Prussia, born 1859, succeeded his father, 
Emperor Frederick, in 1888. His mother 
was the daughter of Queen Victoria 




















Raymond Poincaré, Pres. 
of the French Republic, 
member of French Academy 


Peter of Servia, once an ex- 
ile in Paris, proclaimed 
King in 1903 














Victor Emmanuel II, 

King of Italy, born 

1869; became king in 
1900 








Here are the figure-heads of eight embattled 
nations. These monarchs are now on trial. 
Will they increase or diminish in glory? It 
should of course be remembered that they all 
took very different attitudes towards The Great 
War. To King George it was the “Parliament’s 
war.” To the Czar, or the Kaiser, or to Franz 
Josef it was “My war.” To M. Poincaré it was 











Albert, King of the 
Belgians; born 1875; 
became King, 1909 











George V, King of Great Britain-and Ire- 
land, Emperor of India, born~ 1865, suc- 
ceeded his father, Edward VII, in 1910 


Franz Josef, Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungary ; was born in 1830 and has 
reigned on the throne since 1848 














a case of the Republic fighting for the existence 
of France and French civilization. The Bel- 
gian was fighting the violator of her neutrality. 
To the Italian it was a case of wanting to escape 
from an irritating alliance, while the Servian 
found himself the alleged cause of it all. Will 
the crowns of these men end as objects of inter- 
est in Republican National museums? 


Will Any of These Pictures be Turned to the Wall? 





GOD OF FLIES 


GOD OF CRABS 


(Photographs by DeWitt C. Ward; Copyright by Henry Clews, Jr.) 


GOD OF RITZONIANS 
(With the Ritz for His Heaven) 


GOD OF CROCODILES 
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GOD OF BOTTLE-NOSED CHIMAERAS | 


GOD OF SPIDERS 


The Gods of Henry Clews, Jr. 


ip is easy enough to imagine the casual and hasty visitor to a 
Clews exhibition carrying away a wrong impression of the 
motives or the methods that went to the making of these gods of 
his. Perhaps there are some who are trapped into thinking that 
what they see is merely grotesque, whereas it is, in reality, the 
result of a serious effort to express types of human nature in 
terms, as it were, of the lower animals of the plague sort; or, to 
express the emotions of the soulless animals with humanity as the 
medium of expression. It is easy, for instance, to imagine this 
Spider God of his as aroused, angry, and inflicting the sting of 


death, or his Fly God as buzzing aimlessly about, say, in a com- 
pany of fashionable, well intentioned, but tedious ladies. 

In dedicating his group of sculpture entitled “The Blind,” to 
“The Dear Critics,’ Mr. Clews expressed the hope that the 
critics would be able to see it. We do not think that this implies 
in the sculptor the existence of any hostility toward a harmless 
and, we suppose, a necessary class. He merely says, “the artist 
does not care to be taken seriously, or in fact does not care to be 
‘taken’ at all.” He evidently believes that criticism, unbacked 
by the ability to create, is mere whistling in the wind. 
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THE DISABILITIES OF ENGLISH WOMEN 


Some of the Causes Which Have Led to Discontent 
and to Militancy Among the Women of England 


By Frederick James Gregg 


ity of the legal theory that they are inferior to men, when it 

is remembered that three great periods in the history of Eng- 

land are known as “the age of Elizabeth,” “the reign of Queen 
Anne,” and “the Victorian Era.” 

True, modifications have been made from time to time in the last 
three-quarters of a century in the laws particularly affecting a 
woman, but, in every case, it was as a favor, not as of right, and 
each reform was opposed as an infringement of the convenient 
working hypothesis that woman ought to be classified with im- 
beciles and children as the objects of the benevolent guardianship 
of the State. It is as much the grudging spirit in which conces- 
sions have been made to women, as the arrogant spirit in which 
others have been denied, that has created in England the intense 
bitterness of recent years. So, instead of giving men credit for 
what they have done, and they have done much, many English 
women are inclined to regard the concessions of the Dominant Sex 
as simply the result of its being occasionally ashamed of itself, 
rather than as indications of any true change of mind or heart. 


[ IS naturally difficult to persuade English women of the valid- 


"THE first great grievance of English women is the denial of the 

suffrage to them. A woman may sit on the throne as head of 
the nation, but she may not vote, as her coachman does, for a 
Member of Parliament. It is plain that a disfranchised class, em- 
bracing more than one-half of the total adult population, must 
be placed at a serious disadvantage when it is deprived of all 
direct influence on those who have to legislate for it. Men have 
the means at hand to punish those whom they return to Parlia- 
ment, if the latter forget their promises, or break their pledges. 
Women can only beg and pray for reform. If it is granted, it is as 
a gift. If it is refused, it is because those who asked for it do not 
know what is good for them. 

It is a paradox of English legislation that, though the franchise, 
for men, has been based on a property qualification of some sort, 
the acquisition of independent property rights in women, by act 
of Parliament, has not been considered as a step in the direction 
of enfranchisement. A man who has property in several places in 
the kingdom, may vote as many times, and ‘at his university as 
well, which is easy as voting covers several weeks, but a woman 
who is the greatest property owner’in her county has no say as 
to the laws that may. affect everything that she owns. 


"THE second grievance 1s that every :aw granting rights to woman 
has been limited, more or less, by the old theory of inferiority. 
It took, for example, a thirty-year agitation, the closing stage be- 
ing in 1882, to procure for married women the simple right to hold 
property and to dispose of their cwn earnings. Then came to an 
end the principle that husband and wife were one as to goods and 
chattels and that the husband was the one. The debates in Par- 
liament afford the best possible evidence of the reluctance of a 
succession of law makers to interfere with what they regarded as 
a natural law, that the woman should be subject to her husband, 
even when his vow at the altar, in which he pledged himself to 
endow her with all his worldly goods, was obviously nothing but 
a farce. The idea of the church on the subject of the:rights of 
married women was, from an early:period, much more advanced 
and liberal than’ that of the English.ourts, The church tried to 
make the wife a copartner-with the husband. The courts, with 
equal determination and greater power, placed, until recently, all 
the property: that she broyght-to.her.husband at his disposal. 


A THIRD grievance is that the granting of personal rights to 

* Women ,has been slower even than in the case of property 
rights. As lafé.as 1890, the law, laid down in the Cochrane case 
in 1840, still held, and a husband might imprison his wife in his 
home, and recapture her by. force if. she succeeded in making her 
escape. Furthermore, in order to bring her to a proper sense of 
her duty to him he might beat her, but not in a’“violent or cruel 
manner.” It was not an act of Parliament that put a stop to 
English men acting as domestic jailers, but a decision handed down, 
on appeal, by Lord Halsbury, in the Jackson case, that of a groom, 
who had kidnapped his wife, a lady of quality, who had gone back 
to her family. In releasing the woman the court declared that 
the cases cited by counsel for the husband were barbarous and 
not capable of being received with approval in a civilized age and 
that no English subject had the right to imprison, of his own mo- 


tion, another English subject, even if she was so lowly a person as 
his wife. This decision was immensely and was re- 
garded by some as a serious blow struck at the sanctity and se- 
curity of the Englishman’s home, and all ‘domestit discipline. 


A FOURTH grievance ies in thé-fact that if an English h 

band may not now imprison his wife, the right under the 
old law to punish her still persists. So, a woman who has been 
beaten by her husband must be in a position to prove by recog- 
nizable marks and injuries, that the chastisement was inflicted 
violently and cruelly. The presumption is, in such a case, that 
the husband has not gone further than the law permits. One 
weekly London journal made ‘a:special feature for years of a 
comparison between light sentences imposed..by magistrates on 
husbands for wife-beating and, very heavy sentences for poaching, 
illegal fishing and so on. Thereby, it was demoiistrated: that, to 
a certain type of legal functionary, the safety of a bird in a pre- 
serve, or of a salmon in a river, was much more important than 
that of a woman in the house of the father of*her ‘children. 


A FIFTH grievance is the failure of mothers in England to ob- 

-* tain anything like the same rights as to the control of their 
own children that they have won*in the case of their own prop- 
erty, or their own persons. . The: prejudice is all in favor of re- 
garding the father as the responsible parent in the eyes of the law. 
Various slight concessions’ were made in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.:'Thus by a law of 1873 it was provided 
that an innocent. divorced mother might be allowed to keep her 
children up. to the age of ten years. It was in 1886, after all sorts 
of opposition, that the Infant Guardianship Act took from a 
father ‘the quaint right to leave his children to any guardian 
selected by him, and even to shut his widow off from all inter- 
course with them, if, in his wisdom, he considered that it would 
be to their advantage to be kept away from the woman who had 
brought them into the world. In fact, only the mother of an 
illegitimate child has real control over her offspring. even. to-day. 


A SIXTH grievance lies:in. the inequality of the divorce law. 

Though marriage is now regarded simply as a contract, the 
parties to it are ‘not on a'par, for the husband may procure a dis- 
solution of the relationship by simply proving misconduct on the 
part of the wife, while she, as the injured party, has to prove on 
his part not only misconduct, but cruelty. This is often difficult 
iti, the case of men who have any.regard for the opinion of the 
public, and have been cautious in consequence, 


A SEVENTH grievance is to be found in. legislation of a pseudo 
protective sort for women. On the ground of unsuitability 
efforts have been made to shut them off from certain occupation, 
as in the case of the women in the coal breakers at the ‘Laneashire 
pit-heads. It was put forward by them, in r9f1, that it was_un- 
fair to deprive them of the only means that they had at hand of 
making an-honest livelihood, and that prohibition ought‘not to be 
resorted to until some other form of industry was open to them. 


AN EIGHTH grievance was found inthe Lloyd George Insur- 

ance law, in that it makes no provision for widows and 
orphans. The married woman is not allowed to insure herself 
independently, and the single. woman wage-eafners are treated 
much less generously than are the men. 


A NINTH grievance is part and parcel of the higher, education 

of woman. A number of new universities have been estab- 
lished of late years. Parliament has been careful to provide, in 
the charters of these institutions that there shall. be no-discrjmi- 
nation on the ground of sex. But the all-powerful national legis- 
lation permits the two leading seats of learning of the country to 
slight women as such. A girl goes to Oxford or Cambridge. She 
may present herself for examinations. But no matter how high 
her name in the honor lists, she may not be graduated. So, if she 
needs a degree for teaching, or other purposes, she takes her cer- 
tificate, goes over to Dublin University, which, ranking with the 
two English sisters, does not discriminate against women, and 
completes her course by obtaining the academic label that her own 
English university refused to grant to her, though she may have 
earned it with high distinction, in open competition with men. 
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The Duchess of Marlborough 


who, on her recent trip to Newport, never lost an opportunity to on Aug. 7, she sailed back to Londun where her help wili be given 


say a good word for the ballot and who even addressed fashion- to British arms and where Sunderland House, her children, her in- 
able—if heated—suffrage meetings there, in canvas tents. The terest in ameliorating the disabilities of English women, and her 
British had no sooner declared hostilities against Germany than, duties as a duchess ought fairly to occupy her time. 
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Our Busy 
Ambassador at 
London 


BEFORE the Great War po- 

litical simplifiers of the 
saving sort were busy advancing 
the theory that ambassadors 
have become useless luxuries. 
The cable and wireless had 
done this, so they said. But, 
with all Europe at war and the 
regular means of communica- 
tion out of gear, our diplomats 
abroad, and especially those at 
London and Paris, suddenly 
become leading men of the 
hour. To them, Americans 
caught in Europe turn for aid; 
to them our government looks 
for advice before taking mo- 
mentous steps, and they are, 
in addition, the custodians of 
the interests of other nations 
who have been shut off—be- 
cause of the struggle—from the 
capitals of their neighbors. 

Mr. Page, as American am- 
bassador near the Court of St. 
James’s, will, during the Great 
War, have a sure place in the 
history of the 2oth century. 
Even if he wanted to avoid 
such fame he could not possibly 
dodge it. People will be curi- 
ous to know what manner of 
man he was. Luckily he has 
met in Jo Davidson, a sculptor 
who has a gift, not merely for 
representation, but, what is 
vastly more important, for 
characterization, for getting be- 
neath the skin of his subjects. 

A photograph of his Excel- 
lency done by a first class West 
End photographer might be 
more “like” Mr. Page than 
Mr. Davidson’s bust, but in ten 
years from now, the bronze will 
be more “like” than the photo- 
graph. That is where the 
painter and the sculptor win 
out, unless they are looking 
first of all for smoothness and 
prettiness. The true artist 
seizes unerringly what is per- 
manent in his sitter. He is on 
the lookout for what the math- 
ematician calis the “constant,” 
for that is all that he wants to 
preserve. 

The head, which Vanity Fair 
reproduces, is marked by David- 
son’s rapidity of attack. It is 
his habit to stop when he con- 
siders that he has achieved the 
object of his quest. To the 
sculptors of the older school it 
may seem that he has not car- 
ried the work far enough. But 
this is a superficial complaint, 
a matter having to do with sur- 
face, and nothing more. A 
work of art is finished when 
the maker of it is satisfied. For 
him to touch it again would be 
to admit that he is not his 
own master. 

London has been friendly to 
Davidson of late, and his ex- 
hibition at the Leicester gal- 
leries was more than successful. 


WALTER H. PAGE: LONDON’S BUSIEST AMERICAN 





From a new bronze bust by Jo Davidson 


NEPTUNE’S DAUGHTER GOES TO HER DEATH? 





Her hands and feet tied, the villains hurl her from the cliffs, only to 


be “foiled again.” 


A Bermuda snapshot by Edith Mortimer 
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The Attempted 
Murder of 
Miss Kellerman 


TS accompanying snapshot 
photograph depicts Miss An- 
nette Kellerman in mid-air. She 
had previously been bound, hand 
and foot, and hurled from a 
forty-foot cliff by a band of des- 
perate ruffians—and all for the 
love of the movie-man. 

Our photograph was taken by 
Miss Edith Mortimer, an ama- 
teur, who chanced to be in Ber: 
muda while “Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter,” the greatest of recent films, 
was being staged and enacted. 
Her presence was, however, un! 
known to the ‘grinding camera 
man, or to Mr. Herbert Brenon, 
the director of the company which 
was producing the photo-play. 

“Neptune’s Daughter” was 
written by Captain Leslie T. 
Peacocke, the magazine writer, 
and is the most popular film 
drama of the year. It played 
here at the Globe Theatre for 
months to capacity houses, and 
bids fair to break every movie 
record. It has also been ex- 
hibited in London and in the 
chief cities in the United States 
and Europe and has everywhere 
met with great favor. In posing 
for the film play, Miss Keller- 
man was asked to risk her life 
many times. One of these times 
is shown in our photograph. She 
was also asked to brave the sea 
monsters in the stalactite caves 
of Bermuda in the dead of 
night, in order to reach the Sea 
Witch’s cave, so lucidly and 
grewsomely depicted on the film. 
And then, to cap the climax of 
her adventures, she suffered 4 
serious wound, due to the burst: 
ing of the plate-glass water tank 
in which she and Herbert Bre- 
non fought so strenuously, sur- 
rounded by beautiful property 
sharks, turtles and a miscellane- 
ous collection of edible shell-fish. 
She fortunately escaped without 
permanent injury, but Herbert 
Brenon was more seriously in- 
jured and will bear the honor- 
able scars of his adventure to his 
dying day. 

Two months ago Miss Keller- 
man decided to give up her 
vaudeville and movie career. 
She is now in Paris, where she 
is studying singing under Ma- 
dame Melba in order to appear 
in light opera, for which she has 
always had a secret longing. 
She will make her operatic dé- 
but next winter in Australia— 
her native country—in the title 
role of a musical play, “The 
Mermaid,” which Captain Pea- 
cocke has written for her. 

She has just sold out her inter- 
est in the “Neptune” film to 
Carl Laemmle, of the Universal 
Film Company, for $30,000. 

America will not see Miss Kel- 
lerman again for two long, and— 
to Vanity Fair—weary years. 
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“WHAT a craze dancing is! The new 
dances are splendid. They’ve done 
more to make old people feel young than 
anything else. I think the way so many 
people—even society leaders—are making 
money by teaching is wonderful, don’t you? 
But they’re making a mistake by changing 
the steps so often. No sooner do you learn 
one dance than it’s out of date. That’s done 
so that the teachers can keep it up and make 
more money. The public is going to rebel 
sooner or later. I think the new dances have 
hurt Bridge awfully; and there isn’t so much 
drinking among the men. I wonder how long 


the craze will last?” e 


cs "THAN K you so much for the dear little Si- 
berian bear-hound. It was so kind of you 

to remember my birthday. Seventeen! Think 
of it! It seems as though time flies faster the 
older one gets. I’ve called the puppy ‘Don,’ 
after a mutual friend of ours. Really, you 
musn’t apologize for your present—it isn’t the 
value of the gift, it’s the spirit that counts. 
“Dogs are such intelligent creatures, aren’t 
they? And so companionable! Sometimes 
Don looks up at me as though he understood 
what I was saying. That Princeton boy is 
going to train him for me. By the way, I 
play tennis constantly with him now. The 
girls don’t see how I can bear to get so hot.” 





Jone Wiens Pandan ey 7 


pap 


J es 
““Y ESTERDAY was a terribly 
hot day here. Everyone 
marveled on the piazza when I was 
hot and ordered afternoon tea, but 
you know, my dear, as a fact, 
one feels cooler after drinking 
something hot. The bathing here 
is wonderful. Fresh water is so 
much nicer than salt. One feels 
so horrid and sticky after a bath 
in the ocean. I prefer a sail-boat 
to motor boats. It’s like auto- 
mobiles and carriages. If one wants to get somewhere in a hurry, 
an automobile is all right, of course. One of the men told me I 
was becoming famous for my conversations. I guess it’s because I 
never try to be clever.” 





" ELL, Maude and I are at Bromidewild. It is perfectly 

lovely, so quiet and restful. The railroad fare from town is 
$8.60, but the fare, I always say, is the least of one’s traveling ex- 
penses. The train was an hour late. It seems every time I’m on 
a train it’s late, but when I’m a minute late catching it, it’s on 
the dot. 

“Our room is rather small, but everything is spotlessly clean. 
Besides, we are outdoors all day, so what does the room matter? 
This is our room, marked X, on the letter head. There is a 
young man here from the West. He is different from the Eastern 
men I know—-more open and frank, like his own prairies. There 
is another boy here who just graduated from Princeton. I told 
him he would find the world 
a good deal harder than 
college, but he said it was 
a small world after all and 
college was pretty big. 
Wasn’t that silly? College 
is fine for boys, though, I 
think. The friendships the 
boys form there are often 
more valuable to them in 
after life than their studies.” 











39 


HAVE YOU A LITTLE DULCINEA 
IN YOUR HOME? 


Have you met Dulcinea? Of course you have! Every family has one— 
or more. Dulcinea is the girl who always says the obvious thing, the dreary, 
platitudinous, blighting thing. Test your favorite maidens by the following 
horrible examples, published here with the permission of Franklin P. Adams, 
her inventor, and The New York Tribune. Her portraits are by James Preston 


p SAW them mowing the golf links with a 

power-mower. What ingenious things 
they do invent! Of course the constant roll- 
ing is what benefits the grass. But I haven’t 
taken up golf yet. I won’t admit I’m that old. 
Golf is a game for more elderly and leisurely 
people, you know. I much prefer tennis, 
don’t you? It has the element of personal 
combat, you know. Besides, it gives you so 
much more exercise in a shorter space of time. 
They have dirt courts here. Dirt courts are 
ever so much faster than turf, though they are 
harder on the feet. The Californians play on 
dirt courts. I think the fact that they can play all the year ’round 
has something to do with their skill, don’t you?” 





“LTELEN came up here Saturday. She isn’t 
much to look at, but she’s one of the best- 
hearted girls I know. And she has stacks of girl 
friends. You know, if a girl hasn’t got girl 
friends, there must be something wrong. That 
Princeton boy was around last night, and he said 
the same thing was true of men and men friends. 
I guess college brings out everything a man has 
in him. 
“He also used to know Helen, when they lived 
in Pittsburgh. How small the world is! 
“There’s only one trouble about the table here. 
It’s like a restaurant, and you always know 
-) what’s coming. If I can have clean linen and 
\ a zood bread and butter, that’s all I ask.” 





“HELLO. . . . Yes. It’s lovely here 
. . . Oh! yes, it warms up during 
the day, but the nights are always cool. 
: I wouldn’t like to live here all the 
time, but I’d love to spend a winter and 
study the people. If only I could write I 
know I could fill a book. . I suppose 
the heat in the city is terrible. . . . No, 
I haven’t read the papers; I’m just drop- 
ping everything and not reading a line. . . 
Another Princeton fellow has arrived and 
he and the other Princeton boy hummed 
their college songs on the piazza last night 
until 12 o’clock. College men’s voiees blend 
together so wonderfully. There’s something 
about those old songs that thrills me.” 





“ES raining very hard to-day; I’m glad of it, as it gives me a 

chance to catch up in my correspondence. We had a lovely 
trip here in the motor—no tire trouble of any kind. This is 
very remarkable, as every time I go out in a car we’re sure to 
have trouble. I’m a regular Jonah! 

“We didn’t go fast at any time, but just kept up a steady pace. 
In the long run you can cover more ground that way. I wasn’t 
tired a bit, as I sat in the front seat all the way. It rides so 
much easier than in the back, don’t you think? The country 
looked perfectly lovely, so fresh after the rain. I often wish I 
lived there. I really think the farmers have the best of it, after 
all, but it must be very dreary in the Winter. We almost ran 
over a chicken on the way up. Aren’t chickens fools! Still, some 
people are just as_ bad. 
They step off the curb with- 
out looking. One has to 
look lively these days, liv- 
ing in New York, there are 
so many cars. One might 
call it the city of the quick 
or the dead. No, that isn’t 


original. I happened to re- 
member that.” 
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Karsavina as “Schéhérazade” in the Ballet Russe 


USSIAN opera, Russian music and Russian ballet have been 
—due possibly to the sympathy established by the entente— 

the most glorious feature of the Paris and London seasons. New 
York has also fallen under the spell of it all. Boris Godounow, a 
tragic opera by Modeste Moussorgsky, produced here for the first 
time two years ago, was the biggest success of that Metropolitan 
opera season. And, in all their operas, what dancing! What 
ballets!’ In their wonderful interpretive and allegorical panto- 
mime ballets, they have carried their art to what is probably the 
highest standard that the dance has yet reached. Trained from 


childhood in the Imperial Ballet School at St. Petersburg, each 
member of the company is graduated a finished performer. The 
lesser ballerinas who support the principals are almost on a par 
with them. For this reason it is not astonishing that each season 
sees a new premiére danseuse hailed by the public as greater than 
any of her predecessors. Since Mme. Pavlowa deserted the Im- 
perial company, several have been acclaimed as her logical suc- 
cessor. Mlle. Karsavina is one of them. She has, during the 
spring and summer, captivated London and Paris with her acting 
and dancing in such ballets as Schéhérazude, and Le Cog d’Or. 
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WHISPERS FROM THE WINGS 


By Acton Davies 


(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Acton Davies, for many years the dramatic critic of the New York Evening Sun, 

and one of the cleverest and best informed of American writers on the stage, has lately -transferred his 

affections to the New York Tribune. His daily news and reviews of plays will hereafter be published 

in the Tribune, but his monthly criticisms, reviews, paragraphs and anecdotes will appear in the pages of 
Vanity Fair) 


to get the humor of this story. Shortly after the actor’s 

death his beautiful home on Riverside Drive was sold by 

Mrs. Mansfield to W. A. Brady, who presented it as a 
birthday present to his wife, Miss Grace George. 

One morning some months ago there was a ring at the Brady 
door bell and Miss George’s fourteen-year-old son, who happened 
to be passing through the hall, answered the door. On the door- 
step stood two young lads in their earliest teens. One of them, 
the younger of the two, introduced himself as Gibbes Mansfield, 
his father’s son, and asked permission to take his young friend 
over the house. 

Young Master Brady, nothing loath, acted as cicerone, and con- 
ducted them formally from room to room. 

The changes which Mrs. Bredy had made in the rooms and 
their decorations seemed to distress young Mansfield a good deal, 
but he refrained from making any comment until they arrived 
at Mrs. Brady’s bedroom, which in the old days used to be his 
mother’s room. Here his pent-up feelings got the better of the 
youngster. 

“It’s too bad—too bad. Really it is. Why you’d never know 
it for the same room. It should have been left exactly as it was— 
an historic spot like this—” 

This was too much for Master Brady. 

“Well, I guess my mother’s got a right to fix up her own room 
as she wanted to, hasn’t she? What makes this room historic 
anyway, I’d like to know?” cried young Brady bridling up. 

Young Mr. Mansfield turned on his host with a look of wither- 
ing scorn. Then he remarked: 

“7 was born in this room.” 


N: one who ever knew the late Richard Mansfield can fail 


“ HAVE only spoken to an actress twice in my life, and I shall 

always regard each occasion as a red letter day. It was 
the same actress I spoke to on each occasion, but there was more 
than a quarter of a century between these auspicioases.” 

The speaker was one of the head officers of a famous metro- 
politan dime savings bank. 

“When I was a youngster twenty-five years and more ago there 
was only one actress‘in the world for me, and that was Miss Ada 
Rehan. Those were the days when at Daly’s during the season 
they revived an old comedy every Tuesday night, and every 
Tuesday night found me with fifty cents’ admission fee in hand 
clamoring for admission at the gallery entrance. 

“Then one never-to-be-forgotten day when I was on duty at 
the receiving teller window 
Miss Rehan, accompanied by 
Augustin Daly, walked in 
and announced that she 
wanted to open an account. 
She deposited a hundred 
dollars and seemed as proud 
as Punch over it. After she 
had gone I happened to look 
at her signature and saw 
that she had signed herself | 
Ada Crehan. That fact 
continued to puzzle me for 
twenty-seven years — until 
yesterday morning, in fact, 
when I spoke to Miss Rehan 
for the second time. 

“She never came to the 
bank again, and as far as I 
know never made another 
deposit. The other day as I 
was sitting in my private 
office I happened to overhear 
one of my clerks, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep track of 
our depositors, exclaim in 
speaking of some bad finan- 
cial investment say, ‘Oh 
Lord! That’s as dead as 
Ada_Crehan.’ 
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struck my ears I got curious. 





MARIE LOHR 


“The moment the name who jas been starring in London in Alfred Sutro’s comedy, “The Clever Ones,’ and 
who is to play in New York this season under the management of Charles Frohman 


I sent for the clerk and asked him what he meant by that remark 
He laughed and explained it was a stock phrase in the office be- 
cause Ada Crehan was one of our oldest depositors and no one 
has been able to find any trace of her for twenty-seven years. 
She had given her address as the old Artie Brunswick, and as thct 
building had been pulled down years and years ago, there was 
no way of finding her address. 

“Instantly it all came back to me. I looked up Miss Rehan’s 
house address and asked her to call at the bank. 

“Yesterday she came and you never saw a woman so pleased 
and delighted in all your life. She had forgotten all about the 
money and when I handed over to her in full amount of her 
twenty-seven years’ interest I wish you could have seen her face. 

“Afterwards, as we sat chatting, she explained to me, what 
everybody else in the world has known for ages, I suppose— 
about her name. 

“ ‘Of all the printed stories about me this one about my name 
is one of the very few that is true,’ she explained laughingly. 

“ ‘My name is Crehan, but the night of my first appearance 
in Mr. Daly’s company by a misprint my name appeared on the 
program as Ada C. Rehan. Consequently it was Miss Rehan and 
not Miss Crehan who got the good notice next morning, and Mr. 
Daly persuaded me then and there to drop the C for good 
and all.’ ” 


LOSE on the heels of Charles Frohman’s announcement that 
he is to bring pretty Marie Lohr to this country this season 
comes word from Manager George Tyler that he has put Phyllis 
Neilson Terry under contract and will present her here in a new 
play some time before the new year. These two young women 
are quite the most fashionable theatrical beauties of the moment 
in London. Miss Lohr has had the wider stage experience of the 
two. In London she has usually played the same roles as Billie 
Burke has played under the Frohman management in this coun- 
try, but as Miss Burke’s contract has still some time to run with 
Mr. Frohman there is probably no truth in the story that Miss 
Lohr is being brought here to step into Miss Burke’s place. 
Phyllis Neilson Terry is the daughter of Lord Terry and Julia 
Neilson, and seems from all accounts to have inherited a happy 
combination of her father’s charm and her mother’s beauty. 

As actresses neither of these young women have as yet achieved 
any widely notable success, but in any event it will be something 
of a novelty to have two women stars. from England who are 
really young. 

"THE night before she 
started on her long au- 
tomobile trip to Cape Breton 
a friend sent to Mrs. Fiske 
} an old-fashioned bouquet— 
one of those archaic ar- 
| rangements with a paper rim 
ii which were all the rage 
| thirty years ago. 
} “I never see one of those 
bouquets,” laughed the act- 
} ress, “without its reminding 
| me of the one and only time 
} that I almost had two 
} young men come to blows 
} over me. [ had two beaux 
to my string on that occa- 
sion with a vengeance. It 
was away back in my Min- 
nie Maddern days, the first 
year that I had ceased to 
be considered a child actress 
f and was regarded as a 
grown-up star. It was in 
Boston. The play was 
“Fog’s Ferry,” I think, and 
I remember distinctly that 
we had a very bad house 
that night. Before the cur- 
tain went up my manager 
had told me that he had 
(Continued on page 94) 











SIR SQUIRE BANCROFT 
one of the best loved figures in English theatre- 
dom, introducing himself to Joan Buckmaster 








MAUDE JEFFREYS AND CYRIL MAUDE 


The reward for hitting the effigy of a critic was a cigar. Mr. Maude is 
shown explaining how a cigar can reasonably be considered a reward 


ADELINE GENEE 


did an extraordinary amount 
of business in chocolates 
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GEORGE GROSSMITH 


as a barker, snapped in the act of cajoling 
the public into patronizing his Palais de Danse 
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Topical 
GLADYS COOPER AND GERALD DUMAURIER 
endeavoring to make their shingle remain in a state 
of complete suspension. A situation of some gravity 


The Goddess of Charity Ought to Bless Her Stars 


HENEVER a worthy, but penniless institution—and where 

is there a worthy institution that is not penniless?—faces the 
ugly necessity of raising money, it turns first to the theatre as a 
means to its end. Does the Home for Aged and Indigent Peers 
need a new heating apparatus? Very good! The board of direc- 
tors sits in solemn and unproductive conclave until the bright-eyed 
little genius at the far end of the table suggests that a few benefit 
performances of something or other would “just about do the 


trick. What?” It is very simple, and the beauty of it is that it 
works nearly every time. Actors and actresses are notoriously 
kind-hearted. And in the matter of benefit performances they 
seldom, if ever, fail to respond. Sir Squire Bancroft, shown at the 
top of this page, has alone, by his readings, raised twenty thousand 
pounds for various British hospitals. The pictures above were 
taken at a Garden Party given for charity by the leading and 
kindest hearted actors and actresses in London. 











Nuts, By P. G. Wodehouse 


The nut with a k., 
The pride of Piccadilly, 
The blasé roué; 
Oh, Hades, the ladies, 
They’d leave their wooden huts 
For Gilbert, the filbert, 
The colonel of the nuts. 


t. GILBERT, the filbert, 





The female of the spe- 
cies is most deadly at 
the Bath Club 


So runs the refrain of the song which all 
London is whistling at the present mo- 
ment, and American visitors probably 
wonder why Gilbert should apparently 
take pride in the absence of sanity implied by his description of 
himself as a Nut. But in England the word “nut” has a different 
meaning. The Nut of London is the descendant of the Beau, the 
Buck, the Macaroni, the Johnnie, the Swell, and the Dude. 

Nobody knows how the word came into existence in its present 
sense. London seemed to awake one morning convinced that the 
only proper term for the young man cutting a swathe through its 
midst on his father’s money was the term “Nut,”—or “Knut,” as 
you must spell it to be in the movement. Overnight it had been 
calling these young men “Johnnies,” “boys” and “lads.” 

George Grossmith was the first to emphasize the distinction 
between the Nut and the Blood. The Blood was a young man 
who caused riots in restaurants: the Nut is too listless to do any- 
thing so energetic. For listlessness and a certain air of world- 
weariness, combined with a colored collar, a small moustache, a 
drooping carriage, the minimum of frontal development, and a 
high-power racing-car, are the chief qualifications of the Nut. He 


THE KNUTS: © 


Desperate Fellows All, and the Distinction 
Between the “Knut” and the “Blood” 
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The knut never misses the Eton and Harrow cricketmatch, with its 
tepid tea, its lemon squash and its promenade between the innings 




















On the Thames the motto of aged and somnolescent knuts is 
that on Sundays women must work while mcn may sleep 


is bored to death, but he does it simply because it’s done. 

The Nut is faithful to tradition. He appears on Church Parade: 
he never misses the Eton and Harrow cricket-match with its 
promenade between the innings: on Sundays aged and decrepit 
Nuts may be seen in Boulter’s Lock, dreaming peacefully while 
their female equivalents, the flappers, wield the punt-poles, for 
women must work though men may sleep, and the Bath Club, 
with its mixed bathing, is one of his chosen retreats. 

His chief forms of relaxation are dancing and bread-throwing. 
The only time a Nut really sits up and begins to display anima- 
tion is when a hard roll, thrown by a friend across the table, takes 
him in the eye, and he reaches out for another to throw back. 


wes becomes of the Nuts is aS great a problem as what 
becomes of the pins. Perhaps they die: perhaps they turn 
into something else: though it is difficult to imagine a genuine 
Nut being anything but himself. With the Blood it was different. 
After he had thrown a sufficient number of plates at a sufficient 
number of waiters, and wrenched enough knockers from their 
doors to soothe his too energetic soul, he turned naturally to pur- 
suits where energy was a commercial asset. But the Nut is not a 
product of misdirected energy: he is a sort of clam, endowed with 
just enough power of motion to enable him to get into a taxicab 
and say “Murray’s.” The most plausible theory is that he just 
evaporates like a fog, and somebody, passing by, sees his clothes 
lying there and takes them away. 

He speaks a language of his own. Pleasant happenings “brace 
him awfully”: unpleasant happenings “feed” him. A friend is a 
“stout fellow”: an enemy a “tick.” Just at present he affects a 
few Americanisms, and will attach the word “some” to practically 
every noun he uses. 
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Evening News: In the Subway 
Painted by Luis Mora 


HERE is a fresh and amusing example of American genre paint- 

ing. Luis Mora is one of the most versatile of our American 
artists. Any subdivision of the classification “Art” puts him, at 
once, upon his mettle. Booted and spurred, he goes pluckily forth 
to meet and do battle with it. He etches, illustrates, lampoons, 
engraves, and paints portraits. Always, in his work, we feel the 
cultivated touch of Europe. Take, for example, his little comedy 
in the subway. He will tell you that the scene is staged in a 


Broadway express, bound North, just before the mighty rush of 
the prehensile strap-hangers. The printed words, “Sun” and 
“Mail,” seem to bear him out, but look again and you will see 
how pleasantly and undeniably Parisian the whole scene is. We 
can almost smell the damp of the Métro and hear the weary guard 
announce, Place de la Concorde! Still, upon a more intimate in- 
spection, it can’t be Paris after all, or the curious, side-glancing 
damsel with the parasol would not want for a chattering escort. 
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AFTERNOON ADVENTURES AT MY CLUB 


The Spiritual Outlook of Mr. Doomer 
By Stephen Leacock 


the windows of the library of the club. If not there, he 
was to be found staring sadly into the embers of a dying 
fire in a deserted sitting-room. 

His gloom always appeared out of place, as he was one of the 
richest of the members. 

But the cause of it,—as I came to know,—was that he was per- 
petually concerned with thinking about the next world. In fact, 
he spent his whole time brooding over it. 

I discovered this accidentally by happening to speak to him of 
the recent death of Podge, one of our fellow members. 

“Very sad,” I said, ““Podge’s death.” 

“Ah,” returned Mr. Doomer, “very shock- 
ing. He was quite unprepared to die.” 

“Do you think so?” I said. “I’m awfully 
sorry to hear it.” 

“Quite unprepared,” he answered. “I had 
reason to know it as one of his executors,— 
everything in confusion,—nothing signed,— 
no proper power of attorney,—codicils drawn 
up in blank and never witnessed,—in short, 
sir, no sense, apparently, of the nearness of 
his death and of his duty to be prepared.” 

“T suppose,” I said, “poor Podge didn’t 
realize that he was going to die.” 


Ok: generally saw old Mr. Doomer looking gloomily out of 


‘6 A® that’s just it,” resumed Mr. Doomer 
with something like sternness; “a man 

ought to realize it. Every man ought to feel 
that at any moment,—one can’t tell when,— 
day or night,—he may be called upon to 
meet his,’—Mr. Doomer paused here as 
if seeking a phrase,—“to meet his Financial 
Obligations, face to face. At any time, sir, 
he may be hurried before the Judge,—or, 
rather, his estate may be,—before the Judge 
of the probate court. It is a solemn thought, 
sir. And yet when I come here I see about 
me men laughing, talking, and playing bil- 
liards, as if there would never be a day when 
their estate would pass into the hands of 
their administrators and an account must be 
given of every cent.” 

“But, after all,” I said, trying to fall in with his mood, “death 
and dissolution must come to all of us.” 

“That’s just it,” he said, solemnly. ‘“They’ve dissolved the 
tobacco people, and they’ve dissolved the oil people, and you can’t 
tell whose turn it may be next.” 





Mr. Doomer. 


ME: DOOMER was silent a moment and then resumed, speak- 
ing in a tone of humility that was almost reverential. 

“And yet there is a certain preparedness for death, a certain fit- 
ness to die that we ought all to aim at. Any man can at least 
think solemnly of the Inheritance Tax, and reflect whether by a 
contract inter vivos drawn in blank he may not obtain redemp- 
tion; any man if he thinks Death is near may at least divert him- 
self of his purely speculative securities and trust himself entirely 
to those gold-bearing bonds of the great industrial corporations 
whose value will not readily diminish or pass away.” Mr. Doomer 
was speaking with something like religious rapture. 

“And yet what does one see?” he continued. “Men affected 
with fatal illness and men; stricken in years occupied still with 
idle. talk and amusements instead of reading the financial news- 
papers,—and at the last carried away with scarcely time perhaps 
te send for their brokers when it is already too late.” 

“Tt is very sad,” I said. 

“Very,” he repeated, “and saddest of all, perhaps, is the sense 
of the irrevocability of death and the changes that must come 
after. it.” 

We were silent a moment. 

“You think of these things a great deal, Mr. Doomer?” I said. 


ss] DO,” he answered. “It may be that itis something in my 

temperament, I suppose one would call it a sort of spiritual 
mindedness. But I. think of it all constantly. Often as I stand 
here beside the window and see these cars go by,””—he indicated a 
passing street car,—‘I cannot but realize that the time will come 
when I am no longer a managing director and wonder whether 
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“Death is a mysterious thing,” said 
“Who, for example, 
will take my seat on the Exchange?” 





they will keep on trying to hold the dividend down by improving 
the rolling stock or will declare profits to inflate the securities. 
These mysteries beyond the grave fascinate me, Sir. Death is a 
mysterious thing. Who, for example, will take my seat on the 
Exchange? What will happen to my majority control of the 
power company? I shudder to think of the changes that may 
happen after death in the assessment of my real estate. 

“Yes,” I said, “it is all beyond our control, isn’t it?” 

“Quite,” answered Mr. Doomer, “especially of late years one 
feels that, all said and done, we are in the hands of a Higher 
Power, and that the State Legislature is, after all, supreme. It 
gives one a sense of smallness. It makes one feel in these days of 
drastic legislation that, with all one’s efforts, 
the individual is lost and absorbed in the 
controlling power of the State Legislature. 
Consider the words that are used in the text 
of the Income Tax Case, Folio Two, or the 
text of the Trans-Missouri Freight Decision, 
and think of the revelation they contain.” 

I left Mr. Doomer still standing beside the 
window, musing on the vanity of life and on 
things, such as the future control of freight 
rates, that lay beyond the grave. 

I noticed as I left him how broken and 
aged he had come to look. It seemed as if 
the chafings of the spirit were wearing the 
body that harbored it. 


T WAS about a month later that I learned 

of Mr. Doomer’s death. Dr. Slyder told 

me of it in the club-one afternoon, over two 
cocktails in the sitting-room. 

“A beautiful bedside,” he said, “one of the 
most edifying that I have ever attended. I 
knew that Doomer was failing and, of course, 
the time came when I had to tell him. 

““Mr. Doomer,’ I said. ‘All that I, all 
that any medical can do for you is done; 
you are going to die. I have- to warn you 
that it is time for other ministrations than 
mine.’ 

“Very good,’ he said, faintly, but firmly, 





‘send for my broker.’ 

“They sent out and fetched Jarvis,—you know him I think, — 
most sympathetic man, and yet most business-like—he does all 
the firm’s business with the dying,—and we two sat beside 
Doomer, holding him up while he signed stock transfers and bank 
certificates. 

‘Once he paused and turned his eyes on Jarvis. ‘Read me from 
the text of the State Inheritance Tax Statute,’ he said. Jarvis 
took the book and read aloud very quietly and simply the part at 
the beginning—‘Whenever and wheresoever it shall appear,’ down 
to the words, ‘shall be no longer a subject of judgment or appeal, 
but shall remain in perpetual possession.’ 

“Doomer listened with his eyes closed. The reading seemed to 
bring him great comfort. When Jarvis ended he said with a sigh, 
‘That covers it. I'll put my faith in that.’ After that he was 
silent a moment and then said: ‘I wish I had already crossed the 
river. Oh, to have already crossed the river and be safe on the 
other side.’ We knew what he meant. He had always planned to 
move over to New Jersey. The inheritance tax is so much more 
liberal. 

“Presently it was all done. ‘There,’ I said, ‘it is finished now.’ 


6¢¢X7O,’ HE ANSWERED, ‘there is still one thing. Doctor, 

you’ve been very good to me. I should like to pay your 
account now without it being a charge on the estate. I will pay it 
as’—he paused for a moment and a fit of coughing seized him, but 
by an effort of will he found the power to say—‘cash.’ 

“T made out my account and we laid his check book before him 
on the bed. Jarvis, thinking him too faint to write, tried to guide 
his hand as he filled in the sum. But he shook his head. 

“ *The room is getting dim,’ he said. ‘I can see nothing but the 
figures.’ 

“Never mind,’ said Jarvis,—much moved,— that’s enough.’ 

‘Ts it four hundred and thirty?’ he asked, faintly. 

“ ‘Ves,’ I said, and I could feel the tears rising in my eyes, ‘and 
fifty cents.’ (Continued on page 94) 
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WHY YOUNG MEN GO WRONG 


By John Chapman Hilder 


Fitzgerald Swansdown was by far the most charming. He 
was urbane, cultivated and mild. 
At my approach, in his cell, he smiled, a trifle wearily. 

“You must forgive me if I seem a little out of sorts,” he said. 
“I’ve been interviewed so much. In fact, if it were not that my 
vaudeville manager urges that I accept all possible gratuitous 
publicity, I should really feel inclined to ask you to excuse me.” 

“You're very kind,” said I gratefully. 

“Not at all,” he said, flecking the dust from his striped suit. 

Opening my note-book, I phrased my first query: 

“Other papers, Mr. Swansdown, have concerned themselves 
entirely with the more recent history of your—ah—your—” 

“Vagary,” he supplied gently. 

“Quite so, your vagary. Now I, representing the ‘Sunday 
Morning Globe,’ am seeking news of your first adventure—your 
début in crime. Was it due, perhaps, to a woman? Our motto, 
Mr. Swansdown, is that old French one: Cherchez la femme. We 
knew instinctively that a man like you could never have gone to. 
such extremes unless, underneath the smooth current of your 
almost irreproachable life, there had, from your first escapade, 
coursed the swift torrent of a deep and abiding love.” 

Mr. Swansdown folded his square, prehensile hands and an ex- 
pression of gratification raised the corners of his mouth. 

“Your intelligence overwhelms me,” he said. 

I began to fear that I had asked too much of him: that the 
ruthless demands of my reportorial quest had wounded him. And 
then, just as I was about to beg forgiveness for my temerity, a 
calm came into his eyes, and he spoke: 

“Tt is cruel of you,” he said, “but I will tell you. Then there 
will be no misunderstanding. The world shall know all . . .” 

“Your kindness—” I began, but he stopped me. 

“You know why I am here,” said he, “and your keen insight 
prompts you to believe that behind it all lies a woman—” 

“T didn’t exactly say ‘lies’.” 

He ignored my interruption. “Your assumption is correct. I 
had a fiancée. And the reason why you find me here to-day is 
that she moved from New York and went to live in Kansas City.” 

I could not repress a gesture of compassion. 

“Consider my situation,” he went on, in a clear, calm voice. “I 
was an honest man, a loyal, constant man, a conscientious man, 
a proud man—in fact, I could easily have won a prize in The 
American Housekeeper’s ‘Better Bridegrooms’ contest. One thing 
only was responsible for my downfall: my Ethel’s moving to 
the West.” 

He gulped down some water from the nouveau art stone jug 
near the openwork door, and continued: 


()’ ALL the criminals I have ever interviewed, Wilberforce 


“My salary was but ten dollars a week. That was all my firm, 
one of the richest in America, would allow me for sitting behind 
a screen to see that nobody stole the rubber plant in the private 
reception hall. It was trying work. You’d want more than ten 
dollars a week yourself for doing it.” 

I nodded vehemently. 

“No one could have accused me of extravagance. I had no 
vices—I spent my money in the simplest way and on the simplest 
things: board, eight dollars; laundry, twenty cents; carfare, sixty 
cents; two shoe-shines (without tip), ten cents; and caramels, 
one dollar, making, for necessities alone, nine dollars and ninety 
cents. That, you see, left me only ten cents a weex for pleasures. 
When Ethel was in New York that sum was enough. Every Sun- 
day we used to take the subway to Bronx Park, chat a little with 
the monkeys, and walk home, thus combining harmless entertain- 
ment with healthful exercise. Do you follow me?” 

“With extreme clarity,” I assured him. 

“The crash came when Ethel moved to Kansas City,” he 
went on, fighting to keep a tremor out of his voice. “For when 
she moved, it meant that I had to write to her. Every time 
I wrote to her I had to use a stamp. And every time I used 
a stamp, since I could not stoop to the vulgarity of sending my 
letters with open flaps, it cost me two cents. 

“Now, if the Almighty had created the world in five days, in- 
stead of in six—you musn’t think me irreverent—all would have 
been well, for I should only have needed five stamps a week, and 
my ten-cent monkey money would have paid for them. But as 
it is, there are six days—working days—and I had to have a stamp 
for each working day.” 

A sympathetic nod proved my understanding. 


66 How was I to get the additional two cents? I could not beg, 
that was out of the question. At first, I tried to economize. 

I bought a cheaper brand of caramels—only to find that they 
nauseated me. I went without one shoe-shine, but my employer 
said that since my shoes were the only part of me that showed 
prominently in the office, I must keep them spotlessly polished. I 
tried a cheaper boarding house, but the inferior table-cloths cov- 
ered my trousers with lint, and I returned, immediately, to my 
first abode. You realize, of course, that, as a gentleman, I could 
not possibly think of economizing on laundry—” 

“Of course, of course,” I murmured. 

For a few moments Mr. Swansdown seemed steeped in reveric. 
Presently he looked up, and said, despairingly: 

“There’s really no more to tel!. I could not buy the stamp. I 
had to have it. I had to have it—for my poor Ethel. And soI 
did the only thing Icft. me to do—I stole it. . .” 


A NEW WEEKLY PAPER FOR NEW YORK 


Herbert Croly to Edit a Critical Review 


ERY seldom does a man start a paper 

because he has written a book. Yet this 

is what will soon befall Herbert Croly. 

His “Promise of American Life’ inter- 
ested a great many persons. It made them 
want to know Croly, and his ideas, a little bet- 
ter. Some of these persons began to wish that 
Croly’s sane and optimistic ideas might be ap- 
plied to American life just as it comes along, 
week by week, year by year. And now their 
wishes are to be fulfilled, for, in November, he 
is to become a full-fledged editor in charge of a 
periodical which will be called .““The New Re- 
public.” It will deal chiefly with politics, eco- 
nomics, education, art, letters, music, science, 
foreign affairs and religion. It will be unil- 
lustrated and will resemble in size and format 
(but we hope not in editorial policy) the “Sat- 
urday Review.” 

It is satisfying to know that Mr. Croly plans 
to surround himself with a group of men who 
have ideas of their own, and who will assist 
him in his editorial labors. With their aid he 
ought to go far toward giving America what it 
needs: an optimistic, scholarly, and well-writ- 





HERBERT CROLY 


ten paper in Sympathy with the arts and in 
sympathy with the progress of life in our coun- 
try to-day. Walter Weyl, the acute author of 
“New Democracy,” will be one of Mr. Croly’s 
assistants, and Walter. Lippman, the author of 
the imaginative and open-minded “‘A Preface to 
Politics,” will be another. Francis Hackett, 
who made the literary supplement of the Chi- 
cago “Evening Post” one of the liveliest and 
alertest-minded things of its kind in America, 
will also be on the staff, as well as Phillip Littell 
and George Rublee, good writers both. With all 
these men to write critical essays and reviews, 
there should be no danger of the paper’s be- 
coming a one man show. 

Rapid and radical changes are taking place 
in the American world. Abroad, we shall soon 
witness the spectacle of republican and socialis- 
tic tendencies at work in altering the face of 
Europe. Mr. Croly’s paper should seek to in- 
terpret all these changes and, within limits, 
even help to mold them. Let us hope that 
this promising body of cultivated men will not, 
in their editing, abandon a high belief in The 
Promise of American Life. 
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Earth 


The Four 
Elements 


Earth, Water, Fire, 
and Air 


By Paul Manship 


Water Fire 


“THERE are always rumors current which tend to prove that New York has literally showered him with favors and com- 
New York is a niggardly patron of the younger artists; that mands, His most recent works, The Four Elements, are shown 
here, in plaster, before casting in bronze. They are all of equal 


the more youthful of them, no matter how talented, may knock 
unanswered at her towering and inhospitable gates. Paul Man- _ size, but, because of the exigencies of our space, two of the 
groups have been reduced in scale. They will soon decorate 


ship’s success here since his return from Rome, three years ago, 
is an encouraging disproof of all such disheartening rumors. the facade of the new Western Union Building, on Broadway. 
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BEFORE THEY ARE SHELVED 


A Septette of Recent Books by American and English Authors 
By Henry Brinsley 


ovel,” that needs definition, and I wish that some day 
Mr. Brownell, our acutest American critic, would attempt 
it. It is, perhaps, more the “average” British novel that is 
in question, if such a thing can be conceived, than any distinct 
variety; and if Mr. Brownell could only achieve a definition, with 
his accustomed brilliancy of 
analysis, it would be a great 
help to the rest of us, in that it 
would establish a standard or 
norm to which a great mass of 
current English novels could be 
related. How easy then it 
would be to fob a book off with 
a simple formula like this: “.10 
below normal,” or “approxi- 
mately normal,” or “.25 above 
normal.” Take, for example, 
“Full Swing,” the last very 
popular book by “Frank Dan- 
by,” formerly the clever Miss 
Julia Davis and now the clever- 
er Mrs. Arthur Frankau. With 
the suggested formula in mind, 
I should label it simply “nor- 
mal,” and let it go at that. And 
I should mean that it is inter- 
esting, agreeable, carefully 
studied, competently written: 
the “average,” in short, would 
be a fairly high one—distinct- 
ly higher than the correspond- 
ing American normal, especially 
in point of style. And yet— 
like the “average man’”—such 
books are soon forgotten, how- 
ever pleasantly a few hours may 
have been passed with them. 
And it is just their normality, 
their average quality that ef- 
fects this and brings to them the 
fate of the commonplace. 

Now no author is ever de- 
liberately commonplace. There 
are, seemingly, two escapes 
from it. The first, that most 
readily resorted to, is to have 
either plot or setting or charac- 
ters distinct variations from the 
normal: to have the intrigue a 
“stunt,” the milieu exotic, or the protagonist a “special case.” To 
stick for a moment to “Full Swing,” which, I am not reviewing, 
but am using as a momentary “subject”: here the protagonist, 
Agatha Wanstead, is a special case, but, as so often happens in 
the British novel, the variation from the normal is conceived 
along such commonplace lines that the method neutralizes the 
intended effect. In other words, you may deal with variations 
from the accustomed average as extreme as you please, but if you 
do it with the average method and manner the interest you evoke, 
however real for the moment it may be, will be fleeting. On the 
other hand, the*second escape is this’ if you are a genius you may 
even deal exclusively with the commonplace, and yet bring to it 
such uncommon gifts of observation and manner, subtle and su- 
preme, that the commonplace suddenly be- 


"Tx: is a certain idea evoked by the phrase, “the British 
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ALICE DUER MILLER 
Author of “Things.” The publication, two years ago, of “The Blue 
Arch,” proved Mrs. Miller to be a really distinguished novel writer 


along lines of high commonplace. The people and the setting are 
commonplace (understand, I am not using the word as a reproach, 
but as an accurate definition). It remains, then, for the method to 
lift the book out of the limbo to which we soon consign the aver- 
age British novel. The method has been called that of a Dutch 
school of painting—a use of detail so accurate, so lavish, so ad- 
mirably marshalled that an ef- 
fect is produced as of reality it- 
self. You feel sure that the 
place and the people can’t have 
been invented: Mr. Bennett 
found models for both. But, 
unlike painting, it is reality seen 
through a medium that is with- 
out beauty and without dis- 
tinction. To me, it is far more 
like a bit of colored kodak 
work than the Vermeer his par- 
tisans would have us take it for 
—the work of a clear-eyed,, in- 
telligent reporter whom the di- 
vine fire has briskly passed by. 


RS. MILLER, in “Things,” 

a tiny volume which, for- 
tunately, reprints a magazine 
story of hers, is just as clear- 
eyed and intelligent as Mr. 
Bennett, and, although the can- 
vas is so small, far more of an 
artist. To re-sketch the ad- 
mirable little tale would be to 
ruin it: it is enough to say that 
the “Things” are the beautiful 
objects, the seemly appliances, 
the ordered processes of life, out 
of which Mrs. Royce has un- 
consciously developed a ritual 
for herself, an affectionate tyr- 
anny for her husband and her 
daughter, and a crucifixion for 
her servants. There are many 
gracious houses and lives in 
which “things” gradually as- 
sume this deadening impor- 
tance, and I recommend the 
book as a brilliant corrective. It 
is also a brilliant bit of writing 
in its quiet, assured way. The 
author has treated her material 
with a beautiful discretion and balance: it is developed just ex- 
actly right, never a bit too much of detail or too much of “char- 
acter drawing”; all is carried‘ along to the certain point necessary 
for perfect clarity and plausibility, and then, with a fine artistic 
self-denial, nothing is allowed to go further and obscure the 
philosophy of the little problem, which is the point most to be 
cherished and brought out. It is a model of consistency, of tact, 
and of delicate distinction. 


FTER this, to read “The Strength of the Strong,” Mr. Lon- 
don’s recent.volume of short stories, is like sitting down hard 

on the keyboard of the piano. They are all “stunts,” good, ac- 
ceptable magazine “stunts,” but to me they show some definite 
signs that Mr. London is working his vein 








comes a rare and permanent delight. (In 
the language of the forum: need I say that 
I refer to Jane Austen?) 


Books Reviewed 


out. The first, from which the book takes 
its name, is one of our old familiar ““Cave- 
Man” stories; but one has grown just a lit- 





_ FULL SWING 
ME: ARNOLD BENNETT essays this 


second method; but, unfortunately, TYE PRICE OF LOVE 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


Harper & Brothers, New York $1.35 


By Frank Danby tle tired of Ugloo, Mud-Face and Com- 
$1.35 pany, “thrusting a hairy paw into the bear 
By Arnold Bennett meat,” for Mr. London has reduced this 


he is not, despite a newspaper vogue, a THINGS sii Sons, New yx “lice Duer MVller form of his art to a formula and no longer 
® ® C s arles Scribner’s Sons, New Yor 1.35 a} ‘ + “ 
genius. The publishers describe his last j.5StRENGTH OF THE STRONG By Sieh Chae takes any pains with it. “South of the 


book, “‘The Price of Love,” as “an entirely 
new kind of who-stole-the-money story.” 
But it isn’t quite so “new” as that, al- 
though the way he starts the theft, develops 
it (with a necessary love-story), and then 
unravels it all, is exceedingly ingenious— 


The Macmillan Co, New 
THE INCANDESCENT LILY 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York $1.25 
WHAT A MAN WANTS 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis $1.35 


THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL By May Sinclair 
York $1-35 


York $1.25 


The Macmillan Co., New 


Slot” is a new, interesting, and uncon- 
vincing Jekyl-and-Hyde tale; “The Un- 
paralleled Invasion” tells how the Yellow 
Peril came to a crisis in 1976; another story 
concerns a Wells-like Enemy of mankind; 
(Continued on page 96) 


By Gouverneur Morris 


By Charles Marriott 
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Impressions of Coney Island: A Drawing by Rabajoi 


RABAIOI has sailed back to fight for France. Rabajoi, the 

cheerful and the gay, who has caricatured toute France and 
tout Paris, and who, latterly, has been gathering material for a 
humorous book on America. Vanity Fair sent him to Coney 
Island and asked for his impressions. Being a gallant French- 
man, he saw little there but girls. Here are a few of them and here 
is a note from him, in his characteristic Gallic and explosive vein: 


© by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
The new Fox-trot. Chorus of pained and justly indignant 


e 


animals: “You can’t blame it on us” 


“Lile de Coney! C’est blanche et rouge en carton pate avec des 
echafaudages par dessus et des drapeaux; ¢a sent le ‘candy,’ la 
saucisse fumée, le drugstore, le peppermint, l’orange. Ca tonne, ¢a 
grince, ¢a frit, ca bom . . be, et dans tout ¢a des girls, des girls in- 
nombrables, toutes pareilles avec leurs chapeaux de travers, leurs 
grands cols blancs, leurs rouflaquettes bien plaquées sur leurs 
joues trop rouges rient, dans du ‘pop corn.’ A toi, Rabajoi.” 


Wife: “Well, I’m going home to mother.” 
Husband: “That’s all very well, but who’s going to keep the child?” 


A New American Cartoonist 


ASIDE from his having risen to an important position as a hu- 
morous cartoonist, Herbert Johnson deserves credit for having 
broken from the United Brotherhood of Daumier Workers. He 
uses the brush, avoiding the pen and the pencil, thereby shifting, 


almost unaided, the standard of cartooning from a newspaper to a 
magazine level. His appointment as art editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post—in which his work appears—is evidence that 
George H. Lorimer knows a good thing when he sees it. 
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Drawn by George Belcher i Drawn by George Belcher 
THE WEDDING PRESENT TRUTH AND FRICTION 
Wife: I suppose there’s no fear of it falling? Major Schnapps: I want a rug for the bar of the golf club 


Husband: You mean, no hope Assistant: Yes, sir;'you want something for hard wear 
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Drawn by Neville F, Smith 
“EXTRA SEC” MAKING THE WORST OF IT 
“Did ye tak yer husband’s temperature as I telt ye tae?” Depressed Luncher: Have you any prussic acid? 
“I did. I put a barometer on his chest, and as it said ‘verra Waitress: No, sir 
dry,’ I gied him a pint of beer and he’s gone tae work.” D.L.: Then bring me one of your steak and kidney puddings 


"; 


Drawn by A. E. Horne 


These drawings are reproduced by permission of The Tatler 
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Krauss as Don César de 
Bazan (Based on Victor 
Hugo’s “Ruy Blas’) 


Henri Krauss in actual life 
(Upper portrait, in center) 


ERE is, perhaps, 


the mightiest fig- 
ure in the moving 
picture world. The 
American public have 
already made his ac- 
quaintance, and fallen 
a victim to his art, in 
Hugo’s “Les Misera- 
bles.” In Italy, Spain 
and France he is in a 
class by himself as a 
moving picture favor- 
ite. In Paris he is 
compared to Lucien 
Guitry, perhaps the 
most striking actor on 
the French stage. 
Krauss is particularly 
impressive in réles de- 
picting power, cruelty, 
and passion. He is a 
little under fifty and 
is the husband of the 
clever Mille. Barbier, 
that young and sym- 
pathetic actress, who 
now frequently plays 
opposite him in_ his 
movie dramas. Before 
going on the screen, 
Krauss played success- 
fully on the legitimate 
stage; first in Brussels, 
at the Théatre de la 
Monaie, and later in 
Paris at the Odéon, at 


Krauss as Jean Valjean in Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” 
probably his greatest and most successful réle 
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Krauss as Etienne Lantier, 
the dramatic hero of 
Zola’s “Germinal” 


Kraussas Comte de Rysoor 
in Sardou’s ‘‘Patrie’’ 
(Circular medallion) 


the Porte St. Martin 
and then at the Théa- 
tre Antoine, but the 
charm and the lure of 
the films was too much 
for him. Even the 
most versatile actor 
might find it difficult 
to act in more than 
one theatre at a time: 
that is, in the legiti- 
mate, or spoken drama. 
But, with the films, 
there is no limit set 
upon an actor’s night- 
ly appearances. It has 
been estimated that 
Krauss has appeared 
before as many as a 
thousand audiences in 
a single evening. 

It has often been said 
that there are more 
moving picture thea- 
tres in Paris than there 
are in New York. The 
actual number in the 
French capital is 830, 
and probably there is 
not one of these that 
has not used most of 
the Krauss films. One 
of the theatres there, 
the Gaumont Palace, 
seats 4500 people and 
is larger than the Hip- 
podrome in New York. 
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A DUCAL STAGE MANAGER 


The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, Who Did More to Advance Shakespearian 
Productions than Any Man of Our Time 


By James L. Ford 


has just robbed Germany of one of its reigning princes and 

the world of one of the most remarkable men of his time. 

The Duke will live long in the hearts of his subjects as a 
pleasant memory, but there is another world much larger than his 
little principality, a world in which he reigned supreme, not be- 
cause of any accident of birth, but by virtue of a genius that is 
one of the rarest in the world. The kingdom of the stage knows 
no geographical boundaries, and ac- 
knowledges no sovereign by divine right 
of succession. It is the world’s greatest 
empire, and but few men have dom- 
inated it. 

Now the twin arts of the stage are 
those of the actor and the dramatist, 
but the stage manager who knows how 
to ‘blend the work of both into a harmo- 
nious whole, giving to each scene of the 
play its full value, discovering possibili- 
ties undreamed of by the playwright, 
and bringing out the best efforts of the 
players is rarer than either. To such a 
man belongs the crown that was worn 
by Moliére, during his life, and that 
was bestowed upon Shakespeare, after 
his death. And it is in such glorious 
company that the late Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen belongs. He labored long 
and brilliantly to improve the stage; 
he collected a company of actors and 
directed their extraordinary labors. His 
famous Meininger Company of players 
raised Shakespearian production in 
Europe to a point of artistic excellence 
never attained there before. The en- 
tire creation and direction of the com- 
pany was the work of the Duke’s brain. 
To this company is largely due the enor- 
mous vogue of Shakespeare among Ger- 
man-speaking nations to-day. 

Despite the centuries that intervened 
between Shakespeare and the Duke, the two were bound together 
by the closest ties of intellectual consanguinity. I can think of 
no man of modern times who arrived at such a close comprehen- 
sion of Shakespeare’s stagecraft, that vital, underlying quality 
in his work that has, so far as my knowledge goes, entirely es- 
caped his commentators. 


Ti death, at the age of 88, of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 


MORE has been written of England’s great dramatist than of 

any other man that ever lived. His life, his character, his 
philosophy, his poetry, his knowledge of human nature, his wit 
and the literary quality of his writings have been discussed by an 
incredible number of critics and commentators. They have 
viewed him from every aspect save that of the marvelous stage- 
craft that has preserved and carried his treasures of wit, phil- 
osophy and literature down through the ages. Of this great and 
rare gift scarcely anything has been written that is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

If I were asked to name the men who have failed to grasp this 
extraordinary quality in Shakespeare, I should have to name 
practically all of the world’s greatest Shakespearian commentators. 
These have been, for the most: part, men of academic habits of 
thought and able, therefore, only to recognize and appreciate 
Shakespeare’s purely literary qualities; an accomplishment which 
seems somewhat negligible when we reflect that the literary 
beauty of the speeches and lines in his dramas is apparent to 
even the meanest intelligence. 


HE Duke knew that in Shakespeare’s plays the speeches and 

lines of the actors themselves were, in many cases, of minor 
importance, in comparison with their effect on the stage listeners, 
and he comprehended, with an instinct that amounted to genius, 
the manner in which the dramatist had made the burden of dra- 
matic interest fall ‘upon the stage listeners, rather than on the 
stage speakers. It was the skill with which he applied this knowl- 
edge that made the Meiningers famous throughout all Continen- 
tal Europe, and that made their one season in London a revela- 





THE DUKE OF SAXE-MEININGEN 


whose famous Meininger Company of players raised Shake- 
spearian production to a point of high artistic excellence 


tion to the most experienced English playgoers. The fact that 
the Duke never aspired to become an actor himself saved his 
kingdom from the calamity of the actor-manager, and from that 
greatest evil of all theatrical evils, the “all-star” cast. Nor did 
he regard the stage as a mere platform for the exhibition of the 
personality of a star, over-fed with a sense of his own importance. 

Indeed, it is not unlikely that had he gone to slightly greater 
lengths in his work of stage production, he might have compelled 
Brutus and Antony to read their 
speeches with their backs to the audi- 
ence so that the latter might gain the 
full effect of the words as reflected in 
the faces of the listeners. 

The Duke’s best efforts were devoted 
to the development of those scenes in 
which mobs of citizens were intended 
to play the dominant part. In most of 
our theatrical companies these mobs are 
composed of supers who stand about in 
listless attitudes during the impassioned 
appeals that are addressed to them and 
shout “Hi! Let us avenge his death!” 
at the crack of the stage-manager’s rat- 
tan. No matter what the ability of the 
player who reads the lines, such indif- 
ference on the part of those to whom he 
appeals destroys the illusion of the 
scene. Under the Meininger tactics the 
mob in such a play as “Julius Caesar” 
assembled <radually and naturally, as a 
crowd would gather in a real market- 
place. Brutus began to speak to a 
small group of idlers, and then, one by 
one, the others came upon the scene. A 
baker attracted: by the oratory, would 
pause for a moment, then draw nearer, 
set down his basket and remain an ab- 
sorbed iistener. A beggar would catch 
a phrase of the oration and stand mo- 
tionless. In like manner Roman cit- 
izens of every class, -all appropriately 
garbed, would assemble until the stage was crowded and one gained 
the idea of a multitude stretching far away. And this mob would 
listen with such earnestness, and show so clearly that they 
had been moved by what they had heard, that Antony’s line: 
“There, mischief, thou art afoot,” uttered as they went streaming 
up the stage on vengeance bent, had a real and terrible meaning. 
The Duke was strict in enforcing the rule of listening on his prin- 
cipal actors as well as his mobs. Othello listened when Iago im- 
planted suspicion of Desdemona in his breast. Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth listened with keen attention to the knocking at the 
gate and Hamlet seemed to listen to his own lines. 


WHEN the company visited London they took with them as 
star, or guest as the Germans call it, Ludwig Barnay, to my 
mind the finest Antony of modern times, and one whose subtle, 
finished interpretation of the great Roman patrician blended per- 
fectly with the work of the mob. Played by Herr Barnay, Antony 
was a man acting a part within a part; sincere in his desire to 
avenge the murder of his friend, he was névertheless making be- 
lieve—especially in the early parts of the scene—in order to win 
the citizens over to his own way of thinking. The mob listened 
to his words and he listened quite as intently to theirs. Once 
or twice he gave his mob a glimpse of the real man that lay be- 
hind the smooth-tongued orator. His greatest moment was when, 
after satisfying himself by a keen glance at his auditors, that the 
moment had-come for a theatrical coup, he exclaimed, his voice 
taking on an entirely new note: “Kind sirs, what weep you when 
you but behold our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here! 
here is himself, marred as you see, by traitors!” And with these 
words he tore the covering: from the bier and revealed their mur- 
dered ruler, thus working the populace to a high pitch of frenzy. 
But after all, it was the work of the mob listening-to and 
swayed by Antony’s brilliant oratory, and being ‘listened to by 
him, that gave the scene its thrill. Booth told me he was so ab- 
sorbed in, and fascinated by. the mob in.this.scene that-he paid but 
scant atvention to the work of the principals in the cast. 
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Once more Thamar peers out of her turret and lures ihe travelling pr:nces in 


MORE AND MORE RUSSIAN BALLET 


: * \ Mrs. Potiphar as a French Dressing for a Salade Russe 


Prose rhapsody by Campbell Lee 


Ts RUSSIAN BALLET has proved 
the success, the delight, and the scan- 
dal of the London season. 

Under the magic spell of “Potiphar’s 
Wife,” society has flocked to Drury Lane, 
irrespective of rank, religion or previous ideas 
uf what was proper for one’s silver-haired 
mother to see. English people have actually 
dined early in order to be on hand for the 
first, czardas; supped sketchily, rather than 
miss a parting pirouette; and breakfasted with 
The Times’ review of the previous night’s 
ballet propped up in bed against the toast-rack. They’ve even 
talked ballet at tea. At first it was a bit of a trick to say 
Moussorgsky with one’s mouth full of muffin; now anyone can 
do it, while Podgarietskaia and Rogdiestwenski are regarded as 
elementary exercises. It has been an amazing féte of British 
gaiety and Russian color. 

Michel Fokine, premier danseur and 
choreographic director of the famous 
troupe, is a gifted image breaker. He has 
taken the bailet out of tight stays, short 
skirts and pink slippers and made of it a 
medium of amazing mobility. In the twen- 
ty or more ballets and opera-ballets pre- 
sented by the dancers, most of the emo- 
tions exploited by Shakespeare, Moliére 
and George Cohan were mimetically por- 
trayed, coherently and with convincing ef- 
fect. The Muscovites are a melodic lot. 
The solo dancers include the beautiful 
Mme. Karsavina, Mme. Vera Fokina and 
Tchernicheva, and, among the men, besides 
Fokine, Adolf Bolm, who shares with 
Chaliapin the honor of being the best actor 
in the company, and Léonide Miassine, the 
new and much heralded “Joseph.” 





"THE Strauss ballet, La Légende de Jo- 

seph, has had a success of curiosity 
quite out of proportion to the doubtful 
glory of the music. The premiére in Paris 
presented Mme. Kousnotsoff as Potiphar’s 





An gs of M. Michel Fokine 
and Mme. Vera Fokina 


With arabesques by Fish 


Wife. In London this réle was played by Mme. Karsavina with, 
of course, the great Miassine, who is only seventeen years old, as 
Joseph. The scene is mounted in an extravagant manner. The 
picture shows a galleried banquet hall with huge gold columns, a 
table heaped with gold dishes, pyramids of black grapes and 
golden: melons, and raised platforms covered with cloth of gold 
and silver brocade on which the dazzling figures recline. The 
floor is in squares of warm-hued marble. Groups of iridescent 
dancers undulate unweariedly. There is wrestling by half nude 
athletes. Bakst has costumed the Potiphars and their long 
retinue. He shows more than his usual exasperating art in his 
combinations of intemperate reds, pond-greens, flame colors and 
gloomy patches of plum. One can hardly hear the music for the 
color. Orchestrally Joseph is a conservative affair compared with 
Salomé. Strauss has used the strings to express the seductive 
overtures of Potiphar’s wife and the wood instruments to express 
Joseph’s virtuous repudiation of them—and her. 

Joseph’s first appearance is on a litter carried by four guards. 
On being wakened he leaps into an attitude 
of divine invocation which is followed by a 
pas seul of a religious character. Madame 
Potiphar, who has before this been a list- 
less spectator, suddenly comes to life at 
the sight of this beautiful young saint. 
She summons Joseph, fastens a necklace 
about his slender throat and indicates that 
he is to remain at the palace. The next 
scene is at dead of night. Enter, Poti- 
phar’s wife, furtively, along the high gal- 
lery. She is unholily clad and carries a 
Greek lamp. The pantomine which fol- 
lows, to the provocative phrasing of the 
violins, imposes no strain whatever upon 
the imagination. Joseph is perceptibly 
troubled by his blond and ardent visitor, 
but he recovers himself, and the way in 
which he casts her off leaves neither Mme. 
Potiphar, nor the audience, in any doubt 
as to his sunny and noble disposition. 
Subsequently Potiphar’s wife orders him to 
be tortured with red hot coals while a 
swarm of black-veiled women heap male- 
dictions upon him. The coals burn redder 
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and redder and Strauss’s fire music grows madder and madder 
when Joseph’s guardian angel appears—and the strain is over. 
In her final chagrin Potiphar’s wife strangles herself with a string 
of pearls while the innocence motif reiterates itself again and 
again above the crashing of the orchestra. 


STRAUSS aside, it has been a Rimsky-Korsakoff season. Five 

of his works have been given. Le Cog d’or, fantastic, gro- 
tesque, futurist-to-the-limit, is a delicious bit of fairy-tale fooling. 
Bolm plays the doddering old King Dodon, Mme. Karsavina, the 
queen who tricks and torments him, Cecchetti, the Astrologer who 
presents the king with the golden cock that crows when there is 
going to be trouble. The rdles are danced by one person and 
sung by another, an arrangement that departs wholly from the 
composer’s original idea and has brought a storm of criticism and 
law suits about the head of Serge de Diaghilew, the director. The 
scenery and costumes are designed by the audacious Mme. 
Nathalie Gontcharowa, a niece of the great Pushkin (who wrote 
the tale of “The Golden Cockerel”). Mme. Gontcharowa is the 
head of the new rayonnist school, who paint in lines, as opposed 
to the cubing and cubicle cubists. It was she who launched the 
vogue for painting futurist arabesques on the human countenance 
(since transferred to veils), and who with Larionow, her husband, 
undertook to revolutionize Russian modern costume; for men, 
vast trousers and blouses, painted and embroidered; the same thing 
for women, sans corset et sans reproche. But the Moscow police 
prevent the rayonnists from dressing as they would like. In 
Le Cog d’ar, however, Mme. Gontcharowa has had a free hand; 
her rays alone are worth the price of a stall. 

Schéhérazade is Rimsky-Korsakoff-Fokine-Bakst ballet at its 
best. There is one scene in which, during the Sultan’s absence, 
the chief Eunuch unlocks the imperial paddock, and negro slaves 
negligently clad, swarm out to join their favorite odalisques. An- 
other depicts the love of the Sultana for her favorite Abysinian. 
The pretty ballet ends charmingly; the Sultan returns, out of 
a blue sky, and massacres everybody. There has been an in- 
satiable demand for this dainty bit of depravity. 















The charming end of “Schéhérazade.” The Sultan, with a scimitar, massacres everybody 


"THE gem of the short ballets is Thamar. The music is by 

Balakirev. Thamar, an evil and lovely vampire-queen of old 
Georgia, watches from her turret tower a wild, eastern pass, and 
entices travelers to their doom by waving her rose-red scarf. The 
signal is given. Her men don furs, go out into the snow and fetch 
in any young prince who chances to be traveling by. The stran- 
ger takes off his sables and abandons himself to the warmth and 
luxury of the castle and the charms of Thamar. There is danc- 
ing, langorous at first, then wilder and wilder, Thamar and her new 
lover leading the orgy. At the supreme moment of her whim, the 
queen stabs him. The prince falls at her feet. A wall door sud- 
denly opens and his body is pushed through it to’ the raging tor- 
rent below. Thamar stands a moment, her eyes closed, tasting 
the memory of pleasure, then sinks wearily upon her piled cushions. 
But soon her women rouse her and once more she peers’ out of 
her turret window and waves the rose-red scarf and so on, until 
the supply of traveling princes is exhausted. 

Daphnis et Chloe, the French ballet, is another Bakst picture, 
but in a more tempered vein. There is a forest of jewel-like 
greens and Bakst birches, ghostly, impossible. Here and there 
only a turquoise-green narcissus or a futurist trillium. In the 
finale of the dream scene the swaying nymphs dissolve into dark- 
ness, the fading outline of their arms poised above their heads 
forming faint white lyres that repeat the lines of the wan trees. 
Maurice Ravel’s delicate, ironic music and the Greek groups give 
to it a really poetic charm. 

Les Syphlides, a moonlight reverie accompanied by a Chopin 
nocturne, mazurka and waltz, is danced by drifts of tulle-skirted 
Taglioni ballerinas. It is full of meek eyes, meek wreaths of for- 
get-me-nots, smoothly drawn hair, veiled fire and langorous poses. 
Fokine, as Chopin himself, black velvet jacket, lace ruffles, the 
pale aureoled head, dances with melancholy elegance and grace. 

The setting for Schumann’s Papillons is a carnival night. A sad 
and credulous Pierrot yields to the charms of a mocking lady, 
larking as a butterfly. Dawn brings him back to painful reality. 

All of the operas and ballets have been given in Russian, which, 
to mono-linguistic British audiences, seems a trifle unfair. 
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more than any other, it lives in the mem- 
ory of those whom it has moved to laughter 
or to tears. The habitual playgoer delights 
in recollections of the past, and when two or three 
of an elder generation are gathered together, their 
talk goes back to the golden period of youth when 
the stage made its deepest impression upon them. 

In my own younger days, actors loomed larger 
in the firmament of the popular imagination than 
they do now. The line between them and the gen- 
eral public had not been broken down and ruth- 
lessly trampled upon. The old illusions, the best 
safeguard of the mimetic art, still existed. Actors 
and actresses were not “received” in society; they 
formed a society of their own and there was not 
one of us young fellows who would not have given 
his eye-teeth to have been admitted to it. 

The element of chance enters into a stage 
career to a much greater extent than in any other 
calling, thus adding materially to the charm of 
the profession in the eyes of venturesome youth. 
Of the three famous actresses I have in mind, one 
owed her success to that most elusive of all acci- 
dents, the “psychological moment,” while each of _ sarony 
the others found her great opportunity in a part 
already refused by a fellow player. 


‘e art of the player may die with him, but 


BA in the middle seventies, there was in New York a family 

of social distinction, that welcomed to its drawing-room a 
very few of the more distinguished singers and players, and it 
was there that I happened to be one evening when Colonel Henry 
Watterson, an old friend of the head of the house, entered, bring- 
ing with him an extremely beautiful young girl who had just come 
from his Kentucky town to seek fame on the metropolitan stage. 
When I realized that I was actually in the presence of a young 
and charming actress, my heart beat with excitement and I fixed 
my eyes upon her, listened to everything she said and wondered 
if I were making a favorable impression on her. Her manner was 
frank, friendly and extremely vivacious, and she even addressed 
one or two remarks to me and bestowed a winning smile upon me 
as she took her leave. 

One thing I recall of the conversation that evening, and that is 
that it brought forth the fact that Colonel Watterson had, in his 
younger days, been an actor—a secret that he has carefully 
guarded ever since, 
for I have never met 
anyone save Marc 
Klaw who knew of it. 

A fortnight later 
the town literally rang 
with the name of 
Mary Anderson, the 
new stage beauty from 
the South. 

Miss Anderson 
owes her fame large- 
ly to the fact that she 
appeared upon the 
scene at precisely the 
right moment. 
Shakespeare was pop- 
ular at the time and 
Juliet had not yet 
been replaced by 
Nora as the ideal part 
for an emotional ac- 
tress. Edwin Booth 
was at the height of 
his fame and “Julius 
Caesar,’’ with its 
memorable cast of 
Barrett, Davenport, 
Bangs, and other 
well - known players, 
enjoyed a sensational 
success at  Booth’s 





MARY ANDERSON 
As she appeared in the réle of Juliet 





CLARA MORRIS 
As Anne, in “Man and Wife” 
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THREE ACTRESSES OF THE SEVENTIES 


The Element of Chance in the Careers of Mary Anderson, 
Clara Morris and Kate Claxton 


By J. L.F. 


Theatre. The country had not recovered from 
the panic of ’73, and there is nothing like hard 
times to stimulate the taste for serious drama. 

The theatrical planets were thus in favorable 
conjunction when the young Kentucky girl 
flashed across the heavens, a real American 
Juliet, beautiful in face, of swan-like figure and 
irreproachable character. Her presence awakened 
the chivalry of the nation and dulled the edge of 
all narrow criticism of the stage. Fire-eating 
Southerners dared the world to utter one word 
against her, and mothers bade their daughters go 
and behold this model of stage virtue—‘so dif- 
ferent from other actresses.” In short, Mary 
Anderson quickly became an object of public 
idolatry, more because of her beauty and fine 
personal traits than because of her accomplish- 
ments as an actress. For ten years she pervaded 
our stage, attracting and giving genuine pleasure 
to very large audiences. Certain rather savage 
critical attacks brought her career to a sudden 
close, and she retired suddenly to return no 
more. During all the years that she played she 
never produced a single American play. ‘ 


CEARA MORRIS, a contemporary of Mary 
Anderson, was one of Augustin Daly’s most 
notable “finds,” and an actress of extraordinary 
gifts; and Mr. Daly possessed a remarkable flair for perceiving 
and developing dramatic talent. Miss Morris came to him from 
a small city in the mid-west at a time when he was established 
in his tiny theatre in West Twenty-fourth Street, and her début 
before a New York audience—the only kind of début that really 
counts in the eyes of actors—was a triumph of the sort common 
enough in novels of the stage, but almost unknown in actual life. 

Mr. Daly was about to put a new play, “Man and Wife,” into 
rehearsal, and Miss Morris, the newest member of the company 
and, in the eyes of her associates, the least promising and the 
worst dressed, was cast for a comedy part. She went home to her 
mother in tears because she had hoped for a chance to show her 
emotional powers. She was still weeping when the stage manager 
arrived with the part of “Anne,” which Agnes Ethel, then a domi- 
nant figure in Mr. Daly’s company, had contemptuously refused. 
How Miss Morris created the sensation that night by her vivid 
and tear-compelling performance is a matter of local stage history. 
She had sacrificed a 
much better financial 
offer in San Francisco 
for the sake of ap- 
pearing in New York, 
and her salary, at the 
moment of a triumph 
that set the whole 
town buzzing with her 
name, was $35 a 
week. 

It was during the 
intense silence of one 
of her strongest 
scenes on that mem- 
orable first night that 
the actress heard the 
words, “larme de la 
voix,’ uttered by 
Oakley Hall, in a 
private box. Uncon- 
sciously, the politician 
—always a lover of 
the stage and its peo- 
ple—struck the key- 
note of the great 
career of whose be- 
ginning he was that 
night. an appreciative 
witness. The tear in 
(Continued on page 





KATE CLAXTON 
98) In her famous part in “The Two Orphans” 
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Illustrators all! 
May Wilson Pres- 
ton and James 
Preston, her hus- 
band, dining with 
James Montgom- 
ery Flagg. Mr. 
Flagg (on the 
right) having paid 
for the dinner, 
feels himself priv- 
ileged to tell a 
somewhat lengthy 
and tedious story 





Miss Lillian Ponce 
de Léon Russell 
dining with Mr. 
“Diamond Jim” 
Brady. Mr. Brady, 
being “en profile,” 
is here shown 
without his usual 
blinding stalactites 


A modern Rog- 
ers Group! 
(Left) Charley 
(Hanson) Towne, 
the poet and 
“diseur de bons 
mots,” dining with 
Fred. Opper, the 
cartoonist 
and trust - buster. 
Also, Charley 
Falls, artist and 
oriental colorist, 
dining with Mar- 
tin Justice (the 
right hand fig- 
ure), the illustra- 
tor and painter 


The central, 

keystone statuette, 
is a standing por- 
trait of George 
Jean Nathan, one 
of the more des- 
perate of the wits 
and bloods of 
New York. His 
is a peculiar blend 
of character— 
half chaffer and 
half mocker 








A family dinner! 
Showing Miss 
Jane Cowl, lately 
escaped from the 
cast of the Sala- 
mander, and Mr. 
Adolph Klauber, 
her actor - critic - 
producer - mana- 
ger - husband 


Thanks to the 
kindness of the 
artist, the groups 
shown on this 
page were mod- 
eled especially for 
use in Vanity Fair 


Caricatures in Colored Clay 
Modeled by Helena Smith Dayton 


‘THESE amazing-clay figures, which have been helped along here 

and there by a little paint, are the work of a clever woman 
who has only been modeling for a short time and whose sole aim 
in creating these clever absurdities has so far been to amuse her- 
self. No regular tools were used to execute these little carica- 
tures the effects all having been secured by those primitive 


implements of women, the hairpin and the toothpick. Mrs. 
Dayton’s ambitions have not as yet aspired to memorial foun- 
tains, allegorical angels, or even to soldiers’ monuments. The 
above celebrities—excellent portraits all—are shown dining on the 
roof of the Hotel Astor, an enchanting and sky-reaching place of 
rendezvous and refection for summer-bound New Yorkers. 
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Photo by 
Mishkin 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
was to have appeared in “The Unseen Empire,” but the 
play has been withdrawn in favor of “The Dragon’s Claw” 


MARGARET ILLINGTON 
is at present playing the leading réle in “Within the 
Law,” which seems to be breaking records on the road 


RUTH CHATTERTON PATRICIA COLLINGE  PhotoCby Gerhard Sisters 


soon to be seen in New York as Judy in “Daddy Long who played with Douglas Fairbanks in “The New 
Legs,” which has been drawing crowds in Chicago Henrietta,” will star with him in “He Comes Up Smiling” 
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Moffett Studio 
LUCY COTTON 
a charming young actress who is playing in one of 
the biggest successes of recent years: “Little Women” 


















































Moffett Studio JOBYNA HOWLAND 
in the season’s first success, “The Third Party” 


JEANNETTE HORTON 
has succeeded Gail Kane in “Seven Keys to Baldpate” 




















































py eadiiaiaitaccas RENE DETLING 

VIVIAN RUSHMORE ; 
declared by Helleu to be a perfect American type, will who, although she has only sung in concerts, will bea full 
have a part in Charles Klein’s “The Money Makers” fledged prima donna in one of the “Sari” companies 















Appear on the Murky and Unsettled Dramatic Sky 
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THE IMPERFECT FEMINIST 


The Best Epigrams are Falsehoods that Look so Like the Truth as to Deceive Nobodv 
By Frederick James Gregg 


Wilk some women you can never afford to be reasonable 
unless you are in the wrong. 


A man can always understand the woman with whom somebody 
else is in love. 


There is the same difference between jealousy and suspicion 
that there is between a compliment and an insult. 


Never criticize a woman unless you are sure that you will never 
want to marry her. 


A woman holds a man by making him think that he can’t 
hold her. 


The feminine plan: In dealing with those who have bad man- 
ners, be rude first. 


Some women get a reputation for telling the truth because they 


An ideal man is made up out of the fragments of the men or 
women he has not met. 


A man will sometimes end by loving the woman who loves 
him, to show that he appreciates her good taste. 


There would be less unhappiness in the world if men could only 
learn the feminine art of falling out of love gracefully. 


You have to hate some women in order not to love them: You 
have to love others in order to hate them. 


When a woman tells you that she can’t imagine why you 1ove 
her, she really means that she cannot imagine why you shouldn’t. 


The best part of love affairs is the interval between them. It 
is made up of anticipation and reminiscence. 


Women are very often cruel because they are clever; men be- 








find truth stranger than fiction. 


Women forgive easily, but find it hard to forget: Men forget 


easily but find it hard to forgive. 


A man who is in love thinks that everybody else knows it: A 
woman when she is in love acts as if nobody knew it. 


A man is willing to have a woman make love to him, but his 
sense of propriety is shocked if she hints at marriage. 


Women are capable of being pious without being religious; men 


of being religious without being pious. 


cause they are not. 


to use it. 


from vanity. 


A man never has an ideal woman until he has met her: 


We acquire a knowledge of women only when it is too late 


A man’s inconsistency often springs from laziness, a woman’s 


A 


woman always has an ideal man and never meets him. 


practical use to anybody. 
































Theories about women, like the higher mathematics, are of no 
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Europe, in Time of War J 
By L. Frank Tooker 
7 Decoration by Sydney Joseph y~ 
— & 
HAVE fought for the king in the wind and b 
wr the rain; f 2 
a I have heard the mob fling ribald jeers at his me 
train; I> Af ee 
I have marked where he led, nor have questioned ‘ 
° the way; 
o} I have starved, I have bled, in the king’s meagre “o [S 
pay. ean ee 
What reward do I bring? aie 
I have fought for the king. 4 
dense 
7 S the trumpets are blown, the victors troop by; ©, ‘2: ~ 
Bells ring in the steeples, their standards Be 
float high: og ae 
But we lie in the shadows and skulk in the town, jas ; 7 
For the king’s cause is lost, his oriflamme down. egy) 
2 In defeat he lies prone 6, 
s £ As the trumpets are blown. 
= ERE’S a pledge to the king! In the pride 
oO ° of defeat, 
pls In a last stand I turn, the pursuers to meet. 
“ pa I have tasted of sorrow, have drunk of the rue, 
ox S ° But I’ve marched with the loyal and lost with a 
o Oo the true. r 
: Filia In the foe’s face I fling, Soilo 
= “Here’s a pledge to the king!” Oo O'S y Nr 
= a 
Oo ° 
a CT FP  ilngs 
oa —_ = sso SO OSS — eo » 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA DRIVING WITH PRINCESS VICTORIA 
No one in war-time London is more popular than Queen Alexandra. The widow of 
King Edward was expected to make way for her successor, but she is still the head of 
English society. Queen Mary has been relegated to a second place, and, wherever both 
Queens are present, it is to his mother that King George offers his arm 


Underwood & Underwood 
EX-QUEEN AMELIE OF PORTUGAL 
There is one royal personage in England to whom 
wars and rumors of war mean but little. Queen 
: Amélie, once a Bourbon of France, has taken up her 
peri permanent residence in England. The tragic death 
AMBULANCE DOGS IN THE ENGLISH ARMY of her husband in 1908, the loss of the throne to her 
This picture shows a few of England’s trained army-ambulance dogs. The photo- son, King Manuel, in 1910, and the tragic separation 
graph was taken just before the outbreak of the war, at Brookland’s, where the dogs re = ies pre eee i a Por gn 
were inspected, and petted, by no less a lady than Queen Alexandra herself to living « quiet life in Richmond om the Thames 
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THE PRINCESS JULIANA WHILE THE CROWN-PRINCE IS AT THE FRONT 
This picture of the Crown-Princess of Germany—with three of her four sons—is her most recent 


The only child of the Queen of Hol- 3 . : : 
land. ‘She is — in oe sixth year one. Her spirits, good humor and unaffected kindness are praised in every house in Germany 





Diary entries by F. C. Posed portraits by C. R. 


sunDay noon: I am the most fortunate 
man in the world. Everything conspires to 
make me happy. My fiancée loves me 
and trusts me—deeply! Yes, Mary trusts 
me; and when a noble woman trusts! O, 
what a rock to build on! And now my em- 
ployer has given me a vacation. I came to 
Newport solely to see Mary. She is still 
ill. I arrived here last night at eleven and 
went at once to an Oriental costume ball. 
I must have danced a hundred dances with 
a very strange girl, a girl who hates men, 
she says, and has rather full lips. She said her name was. Semi- 
ramis! On unmasking I found it was Esmé Marsden, a most 
provocative and interesting girl. I danced with her until five 
this morning. I shall lunch and run out to see Mary who, as she 
has no money, lives in a tiny cottage, far from here. 

P. S.—Semiramis hates society. She says it cramps and stifles 
her. She is sick of shams and conventions and longs for a wild, 
free life, in the open. I have promised to take her to lunch, on 
the roof, at the Ritz. 





Semiramis 


MONDAY M:ENING: I seem to be but the un- 
happy puppet of Fate. A singular adventure 
overtook me yesterday, after luncheon. I 
inquired my way to Mary’s cottage. It is 
three miles from my hotel — out by the 
third beach. She must be very lonely 
there, but she wanted to escape the human 
fruit-salad of a Newport season. I tele- 
phoned her to expect me and began my 
walk to the house. By an odd coincidence 
I met Mrs. Lenox, the widow. She was 
en auto and had a maid and a chauffeur in 
front, and a pile of boxes and bags on top. She was going to 
Boston, en route to Beverly, and offered to lift me to Mary’s. She 
has a new car, and a new expression in her eyes. Before we had 
gone far she dared me to go on to Boston and dine at the 
Touraine with her. She was so extremely rude about the whole 
thing, so mocking and taunting, and so sure that I wouldn’t go, 
that there was really nothing for me to do but go, and I went. 





Mrs. Lenox 


TUESDAY MORNING: I have just tele- 
phoned to Mary explaining why I could 
not see her yesterday. She was very good 
and understood it all perfectly. In the 
greatest love, misunderstandings are impos- 
sible. When I accepted Mrs. Park’s invi- 
tation in the morning, to go to her picnic 
at Saunderstown, I naturally expected that 
we should get back in the afternoon so that 
I could take tea with my Mary, but, owing 
to a chapter of accidents, we never got 
home until ten at night, too late to think of 
upsetting Mary by telephoning. No news from my employer! The 
air here agrees with me perfectly. Mary and I are so absolutely 
suited to one another. “Oneness!” What a wonderful word! 
After the yacht race to-day I am to have luncheon with Mary at 
her cottage. I am on fire to see her. How will she look? What 
will she say? I can hardly contain myself. 

P. S.-—Mrs. Park’s picnic was a great success. She and I be- 
came separated from the rest and were lost in the woods for hours. 





Mrs. Park 


WEDNESDAY MORNING: I am the unluckiest 
of men. The yacht-race, yesterday, was 
ten miles from Newport Light. Pauline 
Howard and I left at nine in her cat-boat 
with a fresh Southwest wind, a little dog, 
a bottle of mineral water, a copy of Keats 
and three egg sandwiches. We tacked out 
to Hazard’s Buoy, but suddenly the wind 
died out and we found ourselves rolling 
around in a swell and nothing to do but 
read sandwiches and eat Keats. Pauline 
refuses to believe that Keats’ father was a 
liveryman. She has sad, Madonna eyes, 
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Pauline 


A BACHELOR AT NEWPORT 


Showing Some of the Perils of a Great Summer Resort 
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and a deep and tragical nature. She cried 
when I broke the bottle of mineral water. 
We drifted home at eleven in the evening, 
too late to telephone Mary. Pauline’s father 
—a common man—made quite a scene. 





Farewell to N ewport 


THURSDAY MoRNING: My cruel inability 
to see Mary has upset me completely. I 
was not made for a solitary life. Yester- 
day, after tennis, I went to Bailey’s Beach 
for my swim. I had a luncheon engage- 
ment with Mary but I met Muriel Gram- 
ercy who was swimming to Hazard’s 
Beach, a little over three miles. She swims 
fairly well, but I went along to time, en- 
courage, protect, and, if necessary, rescue 
her. At the end of two miles, it began to 
rain and we put in at Lonely Cove. I bor- 
rowed some matches from a fisherman and lighted a fire in a cave. 
The rain continued and kept us prisoners there until nearly 
seven o’clock. As a result of this, we were half an hour late at 
Mrs. Marsden’s, where we were both dining. The food was very 
bad, their cook having left to fight for France. The war is caus- 
ing the most frightful suffering here. Mrs. Park has lost a cook 
and an undercook, and poor Mrs. Howard (Pauline’s mother) has 
lost a butler and three footmen. 

P. S.—Muriel has never loved. She says she never will. She 
has had fancies, of course, but has never cared for a man, deeply! 
I pity Muriel, shut off as she is, from the comfort of a deep and 
abiding love. 





Muriel 


FRIDAY MCEXING: In no department of 

American life has there been a more rapid 

advance than in motor-boating! Newport 

harbor is full of wonderful evidences of 

this. The Stuyvesant’s “Shoo-Fly” is per- 

haps the most remarkable boat here. It 

has traveled thirty-eight miles an hour. A 

child can run it, in fact Peggy Stuyvesant 

who is only seventeen, ran it yesterday— 

and with me in it. I have always cared 

deeply for machinery! We started at eleven Peggy 

for Narragansett. I only had an hour as I 

had an engagement with my Mary. “My Mary!” Burns wrote 
that. I can only remember one line of it—“Mary, my Mary.” 
The rest of the poem has escaped me. Burns! What a poet! 
How marvelously he understood love, it’s fire and alarming heat. 
The heat of the engine became alarming as we passed Newport 
Neck, and then the engine missed, stopped, and we were helpless 
in mid-ocean. Peggy, who is in many respects, a child, cried until 
I thought I could never comfort her. It was eight o’clock before 
we sculled in. I was wet and afraid of catching cold, so came to 
the hotel, had a hot bath, a good dinner, and went to bed. 


SATURDAY MORNING: Newport is certainly 
a most charitable place. Everybody’s 
helping about the war. Even Mrs. 
Madison, who was there on her yacht, 
The Intrepid, has planned a Red Cross 
féte and bazaar for her lawn at Bar 
Harbor. She asked me to take entire 
charge of it and I at once consented, as 
I felt it my duty to do something far 
the wounded. I was busy all day long, 
selecting girls for the booths, calling for 
them, and putting them on the yacht. 
We are now two hundred miles from 
Newport and all the girls are well. I sent Mary a long telegram 
of farewell. I greatly wanted a glimpse of her while I was in New- 
port, but Destiny, with its rough, unheeding hand, disbarred me 
from the radiant sunshine of her gaze. 

P. S.—Mrs. Madison has softened and sweetened a great deal 
since her husband’s death. She told me, at dinner, that she would 
never marry again. But later, in the moonlight, under the forward 
life-boat, with her gray rug about her and the warm, salt spray on 
her cheeks — — — **. I wonder what Mary will say? 


Mrs. Madison 
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MOVING PICTURE TRICKS 





Some of the Clever and Often Hair-raising Deceptions 
of the Camera-man Mercilessly Exposed 


By Frederic Colburn Clarke 
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RE you a movie 
A fan? Of course 
you are. Ev- = 
eryone is; 

without regard to age, 
race, color or even 
amount of income. No- 
where but on the mov- 
ing picture screen can 
you actually see an old 
woman turn into a 
beautiful fairy; the 
devil vanish in a puff 
of smoke — disappear 
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while the picture is 
being taken by turning 
the handle slowly. 
Then when shown on 
the screen the stones 
will fairly fly back 
into their prope. 
places on the house. 
Acceleration of 
movement is sometimes 
accomplished by cut- 
ting out sections of 
film at regular inter- 
vals. When the film is 
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entirely, mind you — 
noble heroines thrown 
off cliffs, run over by piel 
trains, wrecked in the wildest. runaways, and yet surviving and 
completely foiling the rascally villains at the end. 

Do all these wonderful disappearances and escapes actually 
take place before the camera? To deny it is nearly as bad as ex- 
plaining a ghost story—but they don’t. Consider the construction 
of the camera with which moving pictures are taken and you will 
see how these amusing, startling and harmless deceptions can be. 


FOR ordinary expression of motion, the moving picture camera 
has an arrangement of wheels called “gears,” by means of 
which one turn of the handle that operates 
the machine opens and ‘shuts the shutter 
eight times. The proper speed to produce 
natural movement is sixteen pictures per 
second, or two turns of the handle. Any 
variation in this speed results in unnatural 
conditions. If the handle is turned too 
slowly, the action will be unduly accele- 
rated; too rapidly, this condition is re- 
versed. There is also a supplementary gear 
to the camera, which gives only one open- 
ing to one turn of the handle as the picture 


In making the picture of a cow climbing up a house, the house is 
flat on the ground and the photograph is taken from above 


again joined together 
the speed of the actors 
in the scene is in- 
creased in proportion to the film cut out. This explains how a 
nurse girl wheels the baby in a perambulator over woodpiles, rail- 
road tracks and other obstacles at a dizzy speed which seems 
frightful to those that have babies of their own. 

When an apparently non-temperamental and placid cow defics 
the law of gravitation by walking up the side of a building, you 
must not look upon her as an abnormal animal. The building is 
painted on the floor and she is simply being driven. across it while 
the camera, pointed downward and suspended abeve, takes her 
picture. It is awful to have to bare these wonderful secrets. 


MERRORS, and especially those that 

give abnormally broad or tall reflec- 
tions, play a large part in the moving pic- 
ture operator’s art. In a recently issued 
film the stern parent refuses his daughter’s 
hand because the ardent lover is not a giant. 
A wizard comes to the rescue of the lover 
with a machine that will make him either 
fat or tall, depending on which way an in- 
dicator points. Overjoyed he hastens to the 
home of his inamorata and seeks her 





is being taken, and it may be stopped at 
any point in the picture. This property of 
the camera has resulted in what is usually 
known as the “stop system.” 

At a given moment while the scene is 
being acted, the director gives the signal 
“stop”; all the actors hold their places and 
positions save the old woman, who runs off : 
the scene while the beautiful fairy takes her place. The camera is 
again set in motion and the action is continued. When shown on 
the screen, the change from old woman to fairy is, of course, 
instantaneous, and therefore puzzling and hardly to be believed. 

In the same way, when the devil leaps into the air, the camera 
is stopped at the very apex of his leap. His Satanic Majesty 
walks calmly out of the scene, a flashlight is set off on the floor at 
the point where he stood; the smoke ascends and the camera is 
started again. In the finished film he has vanished instantly. 


UNNING the film backward in the projecting machine is re- 
sponsible for some pictures 





The dancer is reflected in a mirror fitted in 
the glass tumbler on the table 


father. He is promptly kicked out because 
he has turned the indicator to “fat” instead 
of “tall.” As the needle is turned to “fat” 
in the picture, the “stop” signal is given, 
the camera turned around and pointed at 
a concave mirror from which it records the 
distorted reflection of the rest of the scene. 
When the completed film is shown on the 
screen no stop is apparent and, thanks to the mirror, the actors 
have painlessly and instantaneously become fat beyond belief. 


BY a combination of mirrors and the use of stage properties a 
company of ladies and gentlemen may be seen seated around 

an ordinary dining-room table on which dances a lively fairy. The 
fairy is a living person and is actually photographed as she dances. 
The picture is taken in this way: The company is seated around 
a bare table on which the fairy is to dance and are really looking 
at nothing. In one corner of the studio behind the camera the 
fairy is dancing around enormous dishes built to be in proportion 
with her supposed slight 





that defy the laws of nature. 
A company of swimmers will 
suddenly dive into the sea and 
yet almost before the waves 
have closed over them come 
shooting back, feet first, from 
whence they came. This is 
accomplished by making two 
prints from the negative of 
the dive and joining one, re- 
versed, to the end of the other. 
In the same manner, by run- 
ning the film backwards, a 
wall or house, demolished 
stone by stone, will seemingly 
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stature. The whole is reflected 
in a mirror and recorded by 
the lens of the camera. The 
distance of the dancer from 
the camera determines to an 
inch the size of the fairy as 
seen on the screen. By put- 
ting a mirror in a glass tum- 
bler on a table, a dancer’s re- 
flection may be photographed 
so that, on the screen, the ac- 
tress appears as an elfin 
dancer, within the tumbler. 
Through the use of mirrors 
and the correct distance of the 














rebuild itself from the ground 
up without human aid. The 
action may be accelerated 





The children are photographed alone first, then the camera 
is stopped, the cardboard monster’s head is thrust from be- 
hind the house and the camera is started again 


performer, a living face may 
smile out on us from a locket 
held in an actor’s hand. 








An Australian, an American, a New 
Zealander, an Irishmar and 
a German 


dearth of exceptional championship ma- 

terial in the lawn tennis world to-day, 

there are, this season, five great masters 
of the game in active competition and all of them 
took part in the recently completed International 
matches. 

These five players represent five different 
countries, and this fact again demonstrates, if 
further demonstration be necessary, the world- 
wide vogue of lawn tennis. I doubt if there is 
another sport in existence in which the rules and 
playing conditions in various widely separated 
countries are so uniform, or one in which its most 
expert representatives throughout the world are 
so evenly matched. 

This year’s Davis Cup matches brought to- 
gether teams from England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Australia, Canada and the United 
States, and four of these countries were repre- 
sented by players of the highest possible 
skill. Putting aside stars of the second 
magnitude, Australia sent Norman Brookes 
and Anthony F. Wilding, England sent 
John C. Parke, Germany sent Otto Froitz- 
heim, and we entered our own champion, 
Maurice McLoughlin. Say what you 
please of the rest of the field, and of 
America’s defeat, these men have earned 
places on the roll of honor of the tennis 
world. All are masters, though no two play 
the game alike. 


D «= the often heard complaint of the 


BROOKES has been past master of the 
game for nearly ten years. He is a 
crafty general of a school that is all his 
own. Although past his first youth, he 
still retains his old skill and stamina, and 
this year, after it had been predicted that 
he could not “come back,” he journeyed 
from Melbourne to Wimbledon, and going 
through the huge field for the All England 
championship, won the title by beating 
Froitzheim in the finals and Wilding 
(three straight sets) in the challenge round. 
His work in the Davis Cup this year is 
too fresh in mind to require comment. 
Brookes is so unortho- 
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McLoughlin, champion of 
the world and star of the 
Davis Cup matches 





Wilding, who beat Williams, and was defeated by 
McLoughlin, sketched for Vanity Fair by Paul Trou- 
betskoy on the night before the Davis Cup finals 








dox, one might almost 
say so awkward, in his 
style of play, that his 
marvelous skill seems al- 
most uncanny. There 
probably is no_ other 
player in the world who 
uses the same style of 
strokes, the same grips 
and the same position on 
the court, and yet he is a 
genius in working his op- 
ponent out of position, 
and machine-like in his 
ability to take advantage 
of the winning openings 
his tactics have produced. 

Brookes learned his 
tennis on his native 
heath, there developed his 
own style and demon- 
strated its superiority in 
other lands. He is strict- 
ly a_ self-made player, 
never having had the ad- 
vantage of learning from 
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THE FIVE WORLD MASTERS OF LAWN TENNIS 


An Analysis of Their Widely Diver- 
gent Styles of Play 
By J. Parmly Paret 


Australia in 1912 with the English challenging 
team and startled the tennis world by beating the 
mighty Brookes in a brilliant match. Since then 
it has been the Australian’s ambition to regain his 
lost laurels, and in this he certainly succeeded at 
Wimbledon. 


WiLbine, while a New Zealander by birth 
and eligible to play on the Australian team, 
seems better qualified to play for Great Britain. 
He has held the English championship for four 
years, and has made his home in England. His 
play, also, has been developed in the mother 
country and against other Englishmen, so that his 
tennis is really more English than Australasian. 
Thoroughly orthodox in style, he is a marvel at 
what might best be described as aggressive de- 
fense. He does not go right after his man as does 
McLoughlin, but his strokes have a killing power 
that is wonderful when one considers his deep 
position in court. Only two or three play- 
ers the world over have developed an attack 
strong enough to break through his defense, 
and no player we have ever seen, unless it 
be the former champion, H. L. Doherty, has 
the same ability to meet his antagonist’s 
attack with strokes that so soon force him 
to a defensive game. Wilding’s success 
against McLoughlin’s terrific service, which 
most players find so difficult to return, lay 
in his hitting the ball shoulder high, and it 
told greatly in his favor many times. No 
matter how hard pressed, Wilding, from 
even the most difficult positions in court, is 
always dangerous and no ace is earned 
against him until the ball is out of play. 


McLouczHiin, the lanky, red-haired 
California youth, joined the charmed 

circle of masters after Wilding. Close fol- 
lowers of the game heard of the “boy won- 
der” out on the Pacific Coast nearly ten 
years ago when he was still in his teens. 
Seven years back he won the Pacific coast 
championship, and yet, to-day, he is only 
twenty-four years old. When only a youth 
of nineteen he was sent out to Australia on 
the American team that 
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tried to regain the lost 
Davis Cup. The task 
proved too big for him, 
possibly because of his 
lack of knowledge of grass 
court play, his experience 
having been entirely on 
hard courts. 
Since that time, how- 
ever, he has so improved 
«his .game;.that he is now 
admitted the greatest 
player alive. Like the 
Australian his play is 
in many ways unortho- 
dox. His is the genius 
that transcends the ac- 
cepted laws governing 
good form in tennis, as is 
Brookes, and he wins de- 
spite of it. Perhaps the 
greatest weapon in the ar- 
mory of the American 
champion is his wonderful 
service, of the true “Amer- 
ican twist” type. This 








others of great skill. He Photo, Brows Broa 
was considered invincible 


until Parke went out to 
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to, Edwin Levick 
Froitsheim, the champion of Parke, the Irish master of Brookes, beaten by McLough- 
Germany and the best Con- 
tinental player 


Tennis, by many considered lin on August 13. The second 
best player in the world 


the equal of Brookes 
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form of delivery he has 
carried to a point that it 
(Continued on page 96) 
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SAME OLD BASEBALL 


Thirty-three Years Haven’t Changed it at All, in Its Essentials at Least 


Sidney Farrar 
Captain, Thirty Years Ago, of the Philadelphia Nationals 


this afternoon, and the Giants were 

playing Chicago, and Matty was hav- 

ing one of his best days, I know what 
you would say to me. 

You would say, “Mr. Farrar, are these 
players as good as the men who played 
baseball 25 years ago?” 

I suppose I have heard that question a 
thousand times. Generally it comes in the 
second inning, and never later than the 
fourth. I am used to it—and I know what 
you younger men expect me to say. 

You expect me to light a cigar, and look 
wise, and tell you that Mathewson can’t 
hold a candle to Redbourne; that Billy 
Sunday was a faster man on the bases than 
Cobb; that Mike Kelly had more base- 
ball brains under his cap than Eddie Col- 
lins or Tris Speaker. 

If I say this, you are sure to look pleased 
and nod your head and make me feel I 
have done just what we old-time players 
are expected to do. 

But today I am going to give you a sur- 
prise. I am going to tell you what no re- 
tired player ever told you before. I am 
going to say that the players of today are 
better than they used to be. 

Take Christy Mathewson—the best of 
them all, especially when you remember 
that he has been a star for fourteen years. 
There is nobody among the old-timers whom I would put in 
Mathewson’s class. However, it would be a pity to forget Fer- 
guson, who was on the old Philadelphia team with me for five 
years, and who not only pitched as well as any man ever did, but 
was a fine batter and runner. For these 
reasons I would put Ferguson ahead of 
even Walter Johnson, and only second to 
Mathewson himself. 


[ you and I were at the Polo Grounds 


ASEBALL is much faster than it used 
to be. The gloves have done that. 
How would a catcher look to you who 
stood right up under the bat, without 
mask, pads or glove, and took the swiftest 
pitched balls barehanded? All catchers 
did that on the third: strike, in the old 
days; but on the first two strikes the 
catcher laid back. Gloves have helped the 
fielding, too. They make it possible for a 
smart infield to cut off many balls that 
would have gone for hits in the old days. 
In the outfield, however, the best players 
of today are not at all surer on fly balls 
than the men ef my time used to be. 

You hear a great deal about “inside 
baseball”—generally from some fan who 
has been reading the newspapers, and 
thinks the game is full of new plays in- 
vented by wise managers. He sees Jen- 
nings, Griffith or Chance out in the coach- 
ing box. Pretty soon the hit-and-run play, 
or the double steal, is tried. 

“Aha!” says the fan. “Did you get 
that signal? That play was inside base- 
ball—you wouldn’t have seen it, back in 
the old days.” 

When I hear this, I wish Tim Keefe, or 
Buck Ewing could come back in uniform and take a seat on the 
bench. Do you think Keefe didn’t know about the “squeeze” 
play, and didn’t have change of pace? Or do you think Ewing 
wasn’t just as good at'breaking up the hit and run as the catchers 
of today? Ask any man who has seen Denny, Williamson, 
Comiskey, Kelly and stars of that order—ask how they com- 
pared in “inside” ability with the players of today. 








SIDNEY FARRAR 
as he appears today 





EARRY WRIGHT 


who will aiways be known as the 
“Father of Baseball” 


I read the other day that Wagner, the 
Pittsburg “old man,” has just made his 
3,0o0oth base hit in the major league. Re- 
membering as I do when Wagner first 
broke into baseball (and it does not seem 
so long ago, though it is 18 years), I can’t 
help being reminded of the flight of time. 
Here is a man regarded by everyone as a 
wonderful veteran — a grandfather playing 
with the boys—and yet Wagner was play- 
ing catch in the back lots when I went to 
bat for the last time, nearly 25 years ago. 
But, as I have said, baseball is still base- 
ball—the same old game, with the same 
pleasure for the spectators, and the same 
zest and satisfaction for the man who is 
lucky enough to follow it as a profession. 


PERHAPS baseball would not be a pro- 

fession today—perhaps it might never 
have developed from rounders and cricket, 
had it not been for Harry Wright. The 
son of an Englishman, Mr. Wright played 
baseball in the early 60’s, and organized 
the Cincinnati Red Stockings which he 
managed, alternately pitching and playing 
center field. When the men put on their 
‘uniforms, the Cincinnati folk were tepid 
for a ‘time, but the club won every game 
it played in 1868, arousing great en- 
thusiasm. Ladies went to the game (Mr. 
Wright having invented the idea of a 
Ladies’ Day each week). Songs were written about the Red 
Stockings. One of them starts: 

“As to the Park we go 
The Ladies want to know 
Who are those lovely men 
With the scarlet stockings on?” 

About 1874 Mr. Wright took a team to 
England, and played several games of 
cricket before large crowds—beating the 
English at their own game. After that he 
went to Philadelphia, first managing the 
Boston and Providence ball teams. He 
died in 1895. 

In the West Laurel Hill Cemetery there 
is a fine bronze figure of Harry Wright. 
He is shown, as he watched many a game, 
anxious to win yet self-possessed, never 
belittling the opposing team and always 
giving the other club credit for good play. 
He knew how to lose as well as how to win. 

In every city which his clubs visited 
Harry Wright was liked and respected by 
everyone, from the fan ‘in the bleachers to 
the Senator from Washington who had 
played with him in Cincinnati, and who 
said to him, “I am proud to call myself 
one of your boys!” He well deserves his 
title, “The Father of Baseball.” 

It was undoubtedly due to him and to 
his changing and. modifying the game of 
rounders that baseball is what it is today. 


AFTER a man’s baseball days are over, 

what? Well, there is John K. Tener, 
who stepped from the ball field into poli- 
tics, advanced to the Governor’s chair in 
Pennsylvania, ‘and has now gone back 
again to baseball as President of the National League. 

There is John M. Ward, always a brilliant player and a great 
star on the Providence and New York teams. He is a successful 
lawyer, and he has also gone back to baseball in his later years— 
this time as one of the men who planned the new Federal League 
and are now establishing it in public favor. The process will take 
time, of course, but if the Federals (Continued on page 104) 
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“ESTHER LURS —— a MRS. SYDNEY BREESE 






















MISS JOHN DREW MRS. S 
daughter of Mrs. A. H. Lurs, with Ivan, her and his blue ribbon English sheepdog, is an ardent dog lover and took great 
Russian Wolfhound, a reserve in the winner’s class Sandy Point Watch Lass interest in the success of the show 



























THE 
CHILDREN’S 
CLASS 


Prominent among 
the exhibitors were 
the children. A few 
of them are here 
shown with their 
dogs, prior to the 
judging of their class 








, i by Edwin Levick 
WALL SCALING MR. VERNON CASTLE’S DOG, A a page gress oe 
i caling a high wall In this triangle drama. the stranger is trying to induce the dog to take “a li 
On ih pig omen aa in its mouth something.” The dog, however, refuses to accept any food whatever from a stranger 

















Southampton Glories in its First Big Dog Show 
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DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


The Utility of German Shepherd Dogs; Field Trials for Dachshunds; 
Notes of the Southampton and Other Shows 


commonly called police dogs—is growing in this country 

would be merely trite. This attractive breed is receiving 

a very lively share of attention not only in the ring but as 
a practical and useful companion. So important is this “work- 
ing” side of the breed’s character considered by experts that the 
German Sheepdog Club of America has taken pains to emphasize 
it in a revision of the standard of points for the breed recently 
made by Miss Anne Tracy and William Nehoff. In laying down 
the points no radical change has been made from the standard 
used by the mother club, the Deutscher Schaferhund-Verein, but 
the importance of the realization by buyers and breeders of the 
utility type is impressed on the members of the club. They. are 
warned that if they attempt to make the animal of a: purely 
bench type they may get the head too long and narrow and thus 
breed out the intelligence and strength that mean so much. This 
is precisely what the collie breeders have been afraid of doing in 
getting the head too fine. 

The ideal German sheepdog should have plenty of head, a 
strong neck and pasterns and good feet. It is to dogs of this 
character that one must look for the performances which have 
given them their reputation as police dogs. The kind of work 
they are fitted to do is shown by an illustration in this issue of 
one of Vernon Castle’s dogs going through his paces in pursuing 
a supposed criminal. One of Mr. Castle’s dogs of this breed, 
Tell, took the reserve in a splendid class at the Southampton 
show, showing afterward that he was suitable for work as well as 
the bench. The winner was James V. Converse’s Friggio, a very 
active dog, while R. Ruggles carried off the prize for bitches with 
South Bay Anne, Mr. Castle again being reserve with Alma. 

Interest in Europe is quite as keen as that here in this variety, 
the largest entry in the recent show of the Swiss Canine Club, for 
instance, being that of German sheepdogs. These dogs are used 
for both stock and police work in Switzerland, and R. Henri, 
who has served as chief trainer for police dogs for the Swiss 
Government, has now been brought over by Benjamin H. Throop 
of Scranton, Pa., to serve in a similar capacity. A new training 
school for police dogs has just been established at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., on a farm of over seventy acres. Here the dogs are to be 
trained for personal protection, and 
specimens from the Continent are to be 
given an addition to their linguistic | 
abilities, being taught the proper words - 
of command in English. 

One of Mr. Throop’s recent importa- 
tions, by the way, Hero von Affolta, 
which played the part of pursued in- 
stead of pursuer for the nonce by escap- 
ing from the expressman on the way to 
the kennels, has now been found and 
returned to his owner none the worse 
for his experience. It is probable that 
field trials of this plucky and intelligent 
breed will supplement to some’ extent 
their benching on this side of the water 
in future. The European situation and 
the resultant unlikelihood of obtaining 
specimens from Germany for some time 
make it all the more vital that both the 
field and bench qualities of these dogs 
in America be conserved. 


Be say that interest in the German Shepherd dog—more 


DEVIAH 
one of the splendid string of French poodles 
owned by Henry G. Trevor 


PEAKING of field trials, there is one 

variety of this sport highly popular 
in Europe which has been sadly neg- 
lected here. This is the test of the earth-going abilities of dachs- 
hunds. At the Continental shows trials of this character are com- 
mon. Artificial conditions have to be provided, of course, to 
give the “long ones” an opportunity to show their paces. Un- 
derground pipes with several branches, some closed and some left 
open, leading from the entrance, are placed as substitutes for 
natural earths or burrows. When all is in readiness a badger or 
a fox is liberated at the entrance and given a handicap in time. 
Then comes the turn of the dachshund. He goes in after his 
hereditary quarry and his quality is tested by the time he takes 
to find it and the accuracy which he shows. It must be remem- 
bered that the dachshund is essentially a ground dog who works 
silently until he nears the game and then uses his deep voice to 





good purpose in baying until the human hunters come up. This 
trait is made use of in the trials, for the dog’s performance as to 
speed is measured from the time he goes to earth until the sound 
of his first bay is heard. The artificial earths are so arranged 
that a view can be had into them from the top‘ at several likely 
points, and when the baying of the dog under test is heard, the 
judges immediately have a look to see whether the game is really 
there. If the dog has spoken truly and the animal is where he 
says it is, the patient tracker receives many good marks, but if his 
bay has been a false alarm he is ignominiously ‘hauled out and 
discarded. The prize, of course, goes to the quickest and most 


accurate dog. 


"THERE are many fine dachshunds in America. A representa- 

tive gathering of them was to be seen at the recent outdoor 
show of the Dachshund Club of America held at Blacktoft, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Lester near Englewood, N. J. 
Dogs of high degree from the kennels of Mrs. Anna Hungerford, 
Mrs. A. Rubino, Mrs. C. Davies Taintor and others were 
benched under the judicial eye of G. Muss-Arnolt, president of 
the Club. Mrs. Hungerford scored heavily, taking the Black- 
toft Cup for the best dachshund in the show with Champion Erna 
South Shore and the cup for the best in the novice classes with 
None South Shore beside winning in American breds with Kam- 
erad and taking other prizes. Mrs. Rubino captured the limit 
class with Tuft von der Heide, who also led in the winner’s class, 
and she took the blue in the dog puppy class with Blue Blood 
Nazzi, a promising black and tan. 

Among the other wins was that of Mr. Lester with Englewood 
Wee Dash, one of the smallest of this variety ever benched, who 
took the special for the smallest dog in the show. A variety of 
this- breed, the rough dachshund, which probably represents a 
spaniel cross in its lineage, also has some good representatives 
in this country. One of the best of them was bred by Count 
Laszlo Szechenyi in his Austrian kennels and is now a member 
of Mrs. Payne Whitney’s Greentree Kennels at Manhasset, L. I. 
Among the leading exhibitors of dachshunds in this vicinity, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are Mrs. H. Arenstedt, Miss 
Margaret Trevor, Arthur Rowland, Joseph Graefle, Joseph Pach- 
ler, Glencrest Kennels, Miss Alice C. 
Davies, Miss Mary Gerard Fitzpatrick, 
Frank Koenig, Mrs. M. Linton, R. J. 
Stewart, F. D. Erhardt, Rosemont Ken- 
nels, Mrs. L. L. White and C. P. 
Weston. 


;{CHOES of the great success of the 

show held at the Meadow Club, 
Southampton, by the Southampton 
Kennel Club, are still being heard in 
dogdom. The entry itself, 598 dogs in 
1,080 classes, argued the popularity of 
the show so ably conducted by Henry 
G. Trevor, President of the Club, and 
Frank Dole, who managed the exhibi- 
tion. Canine quality was represented 
not less than canine quantity, as may 
be judged from the mere listing of some 
of the leading winners. Mrs. Tylor 
Morse’s old English sheepdog, Cham- 
pion Slumber, took the cup for the best 
dog in the show in handsome style, 
while the Irish setter, Shando, owned 
by R. Walter Creuzbar, took the vice- 
president’s cup, offered by Henry E. 
Coe for the best dog of the opposite sex to the winner. The nov- 
ice dog trophy offered by H. P. Robbins went to Miss Ethel 
Moore’s smooth St. Bernard, White Star Christmas. Winner of 
a blue in his class was John Drew’s old English sheepdog, shown 
in this issue. Ludwig’s Predor, the striking harlequin great dane, 
got the blue for dogs of this breed, while in bitches, Bohrer Ken- 
nel’s Asta Borussia was the winner. Reserve in the winner’s 
classes in Russian wolfhounds went to Mrs. A. H. Lurs’ Ivan. 
Mr. Trevor’s fine string of French poodles, one of which is illus- 
trated here, made a number of wins. A double triumph was reg- 
istered by Miss Mollie Lawton with her well-rounded red Chow 
Chow Foo Shan, who became an American champion while he is 
already a champion in England, whence (Continued on page 104) 
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MISS CECIL LEITCH 


Champion Woman Golfer of England 
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MISS MARY BROWNE 


Woman Tennis Champion of the United States 
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MISS GLADYS RAVENSCROFT 
Champion Woman Golfer of the United States 


MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS 
Woman Tennis Champion of England 


Four Stars of the Links and the Courts 


HERE are four redoubtable champions among the ladies. Miss 

Cecil Leitch is the best known member of her famous golfing 
family. Coming through a large field at Walton Heath last June, 
Miss Leitch took the English golf championship. Much regret 
was expressed on account of the absence of Miss Gladys Ravens- 
croft, ex-champion of England, and present holder of the United 


States championship, which she won last year at Wilmington. 
Miss Mary Browne carried everything before her this year, as she 
did last, in the woman’s tennis championship of America at Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Lambert Chambers began (as Miss Douglas) win- 
ning the English tennis championship in 1903, and has accounted 
for it on six occasions. 
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Courtesy Cyclecar & Motorette . : . 
A group of American built cycle-cars at the start of a trial run in Indianapolis. From right to left they are: Woods Mobilette, Imp, 
Scripps-Booth, Mercury, Imp, and Dudley Bug 


THE NEW MOTOR MODELS FOR 1915 


ITH the appearance of a number of the new motor car 
models, bearing the somewhat meaningless label “1915,” 
it is interesting to note the changes in design which they 

indicate for the forthcoming season. Perhaps it would be more 
nearly accurate to say the lack of change of design, for the new 
models set definite seal on the fact which began to be apparent 
last year, that automobile design, in its main essentials, has 
reached a standard in this country. So far, no true mechanical 
change has been brought out in the models announced for de- 
livery this autumn, unless a system of combined suction and 
gravity gasoline feed to the motor may be so described. In this 
rather interesting system the gasoline is drawn by the action of 
vacuum from the rear supply tank to an auxiliary tank on the 
dash from which it is fed to the carbureter by gravity. 

One mechanical change which it is surprising not to see in a 
larger number of American cars is the four-speed change gear 
gate. The chasses of native origin which show this feature might 
be counted almost on the fingers of one hand. The opposite is 
the case in Europe. There the four-speed gear box has met with 
wide approval and it is to be found even on some of the smaller 
models. The argument in its favor is, of course, increased flex- 
ibility, and foreign designers are pretty gen- 
erally agreed on its merits, differing only on 
the question of which speed shall be the 
direct drive: third or fourth. A few of our 
most progressive makers, to be sure, have 
equipped their larger and more expensive 
cars with four speeds, but there still seems 
to be a broad field for introduction of this 
type of gear box on the smaller cars. It 
should be especially convenient and useful 
on the hilly and uncertain American roads. 
Minor changes in the 1915 models thus far 
announced, which come under the mechan- 
ical head, include the tendency to enclose 
moving parts and to substitute, in the inter- 
est of noiseless operation, the silent chain for 





























The limousine is losing popularity in favor of the more com- 
pact and companionable coupe, which is far pleasanter for 
owners who are fond of driving. This is the 1915 Velie 











A new feature of the 101s Packard 
salon touring body is the divided front 
Seat with passageway to the tonneau 


The dropped frame of the new Pierce-Arrow has lowered the body, making. it- easier 
to enter. Two electric lights are provided behind the front seats to light up the tonneau 
steps, and the tail-light cnd license illuminator are combined in an electric unit' 





















the small gear. There seem to be fewer ex- 
amples of auxiliary or double ignition than 
were to be seen last year. 


ODIES and their accessories show more 
tendency to variation and innovation 
than do the chasses, however. Although the 
foredoor type persists and is likely to be con- 
tinued because of advantages, modifications 
have been made in a number of instances. 
Thus the deep cowl or permanent apron 
which was strongly developed as regards the 
front seat in the 1914 models shows signs of 
invading the tonneau as well. In modified 
form it is to be found applied to the back of 
the front seats, where secondary windshields 
are also fitted in some instances. One maker 
has gone so far as to practically reproduce 
the forward cowl and has provided locker 
space beneath the overhang into the tonneau 
thus formed. The main cowl, in a number of 
cars, has been further extended also, so that 
its rear edge comes nearer to the driver’s seat. 
This is not only a protection for the driver 
and his front seat passenger, but it gives op- 
portunity, as well, for grouping the various 
instruments and gauges on an instrument 
board more directly under the driver’s eye 
than in former models. This is part of the 
tendency, strongly marked, to make driving 
as easy and comfortable as possible. 
Another move in this direction is the 
shortening of the control levers in cer- 
tain instances which makes less arm motion 
necessary in changing gears. Some of the 
(Continued on page 106) 






































New autumn derby, full 
crown, curled brim, $5.00 


chief themes of the philosopher’s published writings. 

Without the inconsistencies of human beings, those 

learned gentlemen would have starved completely. 
Leaving aside the question of whether or not their starvation 
would have been a desirable thing, I am going to prey a little on 
an inconsistency myself. It is an inconsistency relating to a 
portion of man’s dress: specifically, his hat. 

Why is it that a man will, with painful care, buy suits for 
every occasion, gloves, collars, shirts, shoes for every occasion, 
but will only buy one hat, wear it on every conceivable occasion 
and not buy another until it falls apart? It is 
surely inconsistent. Yet thousands of men do it. 
They get up early in the morning,—relatively 
speaking,—footle away a lot of time puzzling out 
which tie will go with the pea-green suit and which 
shirt will go with the tie, and then, exhausted with 
the strain, they snatch the same old hat that they 
have worn every day for months and push it over 
their brows, regardless of whether it goes with the 
pea-green suit or not. 


M: inconsistencies have, for years, been one ‘of the 


Te is all wrong. It 1s all wrong because a 

“man’s hat is the most prominent part of his 
attire. You see it at once, and no matter how suc- 
cessful he may have been in selecting the rest of 
his clothes, the effect is entirely spoiled if he has 
chosen the wrong hat. It is not only the color of 
the headpiece that counts, but also the lines. A 
short, fat individual should never wear a squat, 
dumpy affair, nor should a man with a long, thin 
face wear a tall, straight model. That is evident. 
And it is also evident that a hat which will go well 
with a dark blue suit will not go so well with a 
light gray one. A little common sense in making each choice, 
and a little liberality in choosing more than one hat for a season, 
will transform many a shabby person into a well-dressed man. 

On this page I have shown two hats: a derby and a silk hat. 
They are both the very latest models from one of our best hatters. 
The derby is well-rounded as to crown, and crisp of brim. This 
silk hat is a happy blend of the English “bell-crowner” and the 
French “taper-top”; it is distinctive without being extreme, which 
is a quality much to be desired. Next month I will show you 
two or three of the best types of soft hats. 

















French lisle socks in gray 
mixture with clock, upper 
pair, $1.50; lower, $1.75 


Day shirt, with tucked and 
pleated front, $2.00; 
Autumn tie, all colors, $3.50 ures. Other colors, $3.50 


SHOPPING FOR THE WELL 
DRESSED MAN 


The Question of Variety in Hats, and Descriptions of 
Men’s Autumn Accessories 


By Robert Lloyd Trevor 








Semi-bosom shirt, in various 
Stripes and patterns, $1.50 


New Autumn tie of pearl 
gray silk, embroidered fig- 
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The latest silk hat, crown 
slightly tapered, $8.00 


IN the middle of this page is displayed a shirt which should be 

popular with those men who prefer stiff-bosomed shirts to 
negligées, but who don’t wear them on account of their inflexi- 
bility. This one combines the comfort of the negligée with the 
conservative respectability of the old starched armor, and is to be 
had in a number of attractive patterns. 

Looking over the wide range of shirts prepared for the Fall, I 
have found that the tendency seems to be toward rather louder 
productions than we have heretofore indulged in. Broad stripes 
in vivid colors are everywhere to be seen, and the “exclusiveness” 
of a shirt appears to lie in its extreme gaudiness. Plain soft 
fronts are temporarily in disfavor, having given 
way to fronts that are not only tucked but pleated 
as well, or vice-versa. In the picture at the bottom 
of the page is a shirt that typifies the new fashion, 
but is, nevertheless, most wearable. Its pleats form 
colored stripes with a small pattern woven into 
them, and between the pleats are lines of small 
tucks. These shirts may be bought with stripes of 
any color. On this shirt is one of the newest 
Autumn neckties. It is a charming blend of rich 
colorings embodying reds, oranges ‘and greens, 
something as of Autumn foliage, and is made in a 
variety of pleasant combinations. The necktie in 
the adjoining picture is equally new, though of a 
more conventional character. For purposes of il- 
lustration, I picked out a pearl gray silk with black 
stripes and figures embroidered in gray, but the 
tie is to be seen in many colors, such as plums and 
rich blues. 


Photos C. M. Keech 


[ AM strongly inclined to believe that the only 
man who is really comfortable in evening dress 
is the man who wears a made-up tie. He snaps it 
on (as easily as he does his derby hat) and has no further worry 
about it. But those of us who severely frown upon the made-up 
tie secretly wish we could wear one, as we go round wondering 
where our own irreproachable slips of piqué are navigating at the 
moment, knowing well their tendency to bob up under the left 
ear at the most inopportune times. Here I show a new dress 
tie. It has all the virtues of the made-up tie and none of the 
horrid stigma attached to it. As you can see, the tie has a single 
tab, which is buttoned over the stud before the collar is fastened. 
The collar buttoned, one (Continued on page 108) 








English chamois washable 
walking gloves, with new 
black stitching, $2.00 





Single tab evening dress 
tie of white piqué. It can- 
not slip up or down, $.50 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN IN LONDON 


He Tries to Avoid Being Conspicuous, and the Keynote of His 


is he whose clothes one does not notice. This 

is perhaps an exaggeration, but the saying 

nevertheless holds a great deal of truth, par- 
ticularly where evening dress and the morning 
coat are concerned. 

What beauty modern dress possesses resides 
in its simplicity—simplicity of line, cut and 
adornment. Learn to avoid all excessive fash- 
ions and you have gone half way towards being 
always well dressed. 

In this maxim, to my mind, lies the secret of 
London’s pre-eminence in the world of men’s 
fashions. Eccentricities may make a sporadic ap- 
pearance in her drawing-rooms, but vanish before 
the end of the season, driven out by the tolerant 
smile which has such a blighting effect on over- 
youthful enthusiasms. 

The exaggerated pegtop trouser which men- 
aced evening dress earlier in the year has been 
definitely ousted by the “straight” cut, two lines 
of narrow braid on each leg coming to relieve the 
monotony of the black. The coat, cut well 
rounded over the hip, and showing a good line 
of the white waistcoat on each side, is in some 
cases worn with a single link, reminiscent of the 
button-over swallow-tail of our grandfathers. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this mode will 
take, as it somewhat destroys the effect of the 
white waistcoat, with its rolled lapels on a nar- 
row V-shaped opening, long points and three or 
four small pearl buttons, placed close together. 

Those who regret the lack of color in the mod- 
ern man’s dress will deplore the failure of the 
black or colored silk waistcoat for evening wear 
to win acceptance. I would join issue with them 


I has been said that the perfectly dressed man 


on this subject, for it seems to me that, artistically, the prosaic 
man is for once right. The sheen and brightness did not so much 
relieve the black as destroy its harmony. Though he probably 
did not express it, or even formulate it to himself, this was doubt- - 
less the smart Londoner’s true objection to the new mode. 


Evening Dress is Simplicity 





Evening dress overcoat by Pope 
and Bradley of Bond Street. This 
may be made with slit-pockets at 
the side, but they are not so good 








as lamentably. The black tie in conjunction with 
the white waistcoat and dinner jacket is seen quite 
often, but it is doubtful whether this wedding of 
black and white is of the happiest. 

Gloves with black stitches on the back—or even 
white for that matter—are hardly ever seen, 
chiefly because they bring a suggestion of ultra 
finish and “bandboxiness.” And in London at all 
events, this is sin unspeakable. You must be well 
dressed, but it is almost better to be carelessly 
turned out than to be over-dressed. 

After a year of having their hats knocked to 
pieces under theatre seats, or in the most inade- 
quate cloakrooms found at nearly all private 
dances, men are reverting to the crushable opera 
hat in preference to the silk. They are still worn 
indifferently, but the tide has set backwards, and 
the more practical mode seems.sure to carry the day. 


NOWHERE, perhaps, is the rule of simplicity 
more to be obeyed than in regard to footwear. 
Plain black socks can never be wrong, but if fancy 
must be given some rein, the least obvious open- 
work pattern should be chosen. With the dinner 
jacket, a little color may be introduced by wear- 
ing clocked socks. 

Broadly speaking, patent leather shoes with- 
out toecaps are the ideal. Pumps may be worn 
at dances, but the men who affect them daily grow 
fewer, and the button boot is really only in place 
at the theatre, or on such occasions when a heavier 
footwear is obviously more practical. This word 
practical has more to do with dressing than many 
people would imagine. A thing for which there 
is a logical reason must always look right. 

In the matter of overcoats for evening wear, no 


man is less bound by fashion than the Londoner. As long as it is 
not obviously made for some other purpose, and of a dark color, 
any coat will do. The light weight Inverness cape is rarely worn 
because, the average Englishman is not slim enough to carry it off, 
and he feels less conspicuous in a coat of ordinary cut. The long, 











ith three-button 
waistcoat. Note the four cloth- 
covered dome buttons on cuffs 


over Square, 





"T HE keynote of the dress- 
coat must be formality. 
This will explain the rejection 
by London, so far as full kit is 
concerned, of the soft or half- 
starched and pleated shirt, in 
favor of the plain, unpat- 
terned, stiff, one-studded linen 
cuirass that has now been worn 
for so long. The cuffs should 
be single and square cut. The 
soft front is reserved for the 
dinner jacket, but even here 
it is only dans Vintimité that 
the silk or unstarched linen 
shirt is seen. On the whole, 
the pleated or patterned and 
half starched one, with the 
double cuff if the wearer 
wishes, is more correct. 

There is little change in ties 
or collars. The plain or piqué 
cravat, shaped, and with 
rounded ends, is shown in the 
best shops. One or two men 
have attempted to launch the 
“twicer” tie, but have met 
with no encouragement. This 
might be just possible with a 
dinner jacket, but it is un- 
questionably impossible so far 
as the tail coat is concerned. 
The double collar with a black 
tie for dinner jacket wear has 
also been tried, but has failed 


slightly waisted overcoat, with 
one breast pocket, and per- 
haps slit-pockets at the sides, 
is a pleasing innovation, and 
there is always the alternative 
of the loosely built, straight 
coat with silk faced lapels. 
One is inclined to regret the 
high waisted, tight fitting 
frock-overcoat of a few sea- 
sons ago, but it was, alas, a 
trifle exaggerated in shape, 
and so shared the fate of many 
other modes which have sinned 
in the same direction. It is 
‘seen sometimes in a modified 
form, and is pleasing so. 


ONE of the great arguments 
for simplicity in men’s 
dress is certainly that of ex- 
pense. The average man can 
only afford’ to spend a set 
amount on his. wardrobe, and 
must think of this in ordering. 
He does not wish to wear anti- 
quated clothing, but neither 
does he wish to exceed his 
budget. If he is old enough, 
he will have noticed that the 
moderate and logical changes 
in the fashions run in a cer- 
tain circle, and that the mode 
of a few years ago is that of 
to-day. At all events, the 
range of changes is limited. 





The line of white 
showing below front of coat is 
now considered quite essential 


waistcoat. 














A black satin model from Madeleine shows 

the odd contour assumed by many of the new 

hats, and the slash across the front which is i 
smart. The bow is picot-edged 





This type of hat, emphasizing the picture 

quality in the mode, is being sponsored by 

Georgette. The model is made of “corbeau” 

blue velvet with a wide, sweeping brim and 

has Burgandy-toned ostrich feathers posed 
low at one side 


Obviously inspired by a skater’s outfit is a 
French frock in that new shade of gray called 
“sphinx”. The bodice, which resembles a 
jersey, is of velvet with collar and cuffs of 
blue fox. A little set-on pocket trimmed with 
three velvet drops accords with the general 
idea. The wide, flaring skirt is of broadcloth, 
and the hat is of velvet 
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PARIS PARAGRAPHS 


Treating Mainly of Fashion's Recent Volteface 
from Oriental Types to the Crinoline 


NE may be accus- 
tomed to the long, 
full tunic and still 

be a bit startled by a 
frock like that which was 
worn by a gay and charm- 
ing young Parisienne at 
the Café des Ambassa- 
deurs. There was noth- 
ing extraordinary about 
the black velvet basque, 
which was like any one of 
a dozen seen that eve- 
ning, but one was amazed 
to realize that the tunic 
of biscuit-colored lace 
was longer than the skirt, 
and that the skirt had be- 
come a mere lining slip. 
This recalled a glimpse, 
obtained at one of the 
June races, of a flounced jupon plaited in 
quite the old fashion—worn under a tai- 
lored skirt of white serge. 





A tangle of white 
heron on black 
velvet 


The Oriental note in dress has almost 
disappeared, the tide of fashion having 
turned in almost the opposite direction. 
Society appeared in ringlets and hoopskirts 
at the Crinoline Ball, and the Russian bal- 
let danced this year in crinoline. Basques 
show fewer wrinkles and more seams and 
grow tighter as skirts grow voluminous. 


Instead of having several different blouses 
for one skirt, one must now order several 
different skirts for one basque. The basque 
should be of black velvet, and the skirts 
must be of lace, tulle or chiffon, in white, 
black, ivory and kindred creamy shades, or 
in some tone of blue. 


Just at present the vogue of black and 
white is at its height. When the first black 
velvet basque above a flounced skirt of 
snowy tulle appeared at the races in June, 
it created a sensation; and in a week all 
feminine Paris was arranged in white 
flounces and basques of black velvet, satin 
or taffeta. The Parisienne is devoted to 
black and white. At Deauville she wears 
white muslin, white’ tulle and white serge, 
with broad hats of fine Italian straw or 
black velvet. Her raincoat, even, is white 
with pretty and somewhat useless pockets. 


A year ago there was seen a sprinkling 
of colored frocks at the races, notably 
emerald green; but the smartest frocks 
were black and white. This year black 


and white was worn again, but brown took 
Frocks of brown tulle, 


the place of green. 


Taffeta of a shade which shimmers 
between pale blue and green fash- 
ioned into a quaint frock with a coat 












brown taffeta, and gray taffeta bordering 
on brown, are very smart. To be correct, 
the brown must be dull. Golden brown is 
not worn at all. Brown shoes — dark 
brown — and gossamer hose of brown silk 
are worn with frocks of almost every color. 
Even the new laces show a brownish tinge. 


White frocks are as plentiful as daisies 
in June. Basques of supple white taffeta, 
wrinkled softly over flounced skirts of white 
lace, have appeared lately by the dozen. 
They are pretty and perishable, being eas- 
ily soiled, for to be smart a white frock 
must be immaculate. 


At the Théatre Michel, two attractive 
young women gowned alike in tulle, occu- 
pied a nearby loge. With dark hair dressed 
high and slim arms bare these two girls— 
sisters, evidently — made a most striking 
picture, silhouetted against the crimson 
background. Surplice in effect, the tulle of 

the corsages was drawn down un- 
der the narrow girdles, while the 
flounced tulle skirts were short, 





Gold flowers outline the neck be- 
low the black frill and encircle 
the velvet crown of the tulle hat 











— fe RY > 
The latest arrangement of the sash, 


the fashionable collar and the new 
contrasting tulle sleeve 









Tortoise shell buttons trim a brown 
velvet blouse. The skirt is taffeta 


showing the high-arched white satin: slip- 
pers. No gloves were worn and no jewels 
nor flowers. It was white tulle—and youth. 

As soft as muslin is the taffeta used to 
make the frocks shown in the sketch at the 
middle of page 73. The color. is neither 
pale blue nor pale green, but. shimmers 
softly between the two. The pointed bod- 
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As odd and effective as the 
coiffure its wearer adopts 
is the black velvet tunic 
on a gown of yellow tulle 


and cream lace 





All in pink save for a flaring fan of 
spangled black gauze in her hair 













A raincoat assumes the godet flare 
and sports a_ businesslike pocket 


ice is sleeved with white tulle under the 
taffeta coat. Pink moss rosebuds supply 
the needed bit of color. The sleeved cape 
pictured at the lower right corner of this 
page is remarkable in that it is made of 
rich seal-brown velvet instead of the ubiq- 
uitous black. The small hat with its choux 
of tulle is of brown velvet like the coat. 





Proving that brown velvet is as 
smart as black for a sleeved cape 
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TIPS ON (tome 
HATS 
FOR AUTUMN 


Of all the smart checks of the mode 
Margaine Lacroix chooses the smallest 
of all to make a suit with plaited skirt 


Widening the brim of a brown velvet 
hat faced with pink satin is a fur fringe. 
(Descriptions of hats begin at upper left) 


To accomplish smallness, yet adhere to 
her new policy of generosity, fashion 
tops a taffeta toque with long aigrets 


Careening to the left is a black satin hat 
—the bandeau covered with black lace 
foliage from which sweeps an aigret 


Draped crown and brim turned back 
upon aigrets make smart a hat of blue 
silk that measures the width of the mode 


Of black velvet with white satin crown 
and a long, long white ostrich feather is 
a hat most becoming to middle age 


But for the frond of paradise, this black 
satin hat would not look amiss in a Cos- 
sack regiment. Hats are Lewis models 





From Margaine Lacroix comes a suit of black 
wool velours, which material and coloring are 
to be very fashionable. The liberal use of 
braid binding, the increased length of coat and 
width of skirt and the influence of the cape, 
as seen in the sleeve, are interesting features 


Drécoll makes a very wearable paletot suit of 
velvet in the new reddish brown shade known 
as “castanet,” trimmed with fitch collars and 
cuffs, and buttons and loops of brown braid. 
The hat of brown tulle ringed with brown 
velvet is ornamented with a dull gold rose 


Exponent of the mode for large hats is an 
Adrienne model of dull green satin trimmed 
with paradise and a stiff little bow of the 
material. The organdy blouse has a smart 
collar and turned-back cuffs linked with black 
buttons larger than those that trim the front 
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EXAMPLES 
IN ADDITION 


Showing How Fashion in a 

Generous Mood Has Added 

Width to the Skirt, Length 

to the Coat and Breadth to 
the Hat 
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Y the skirts of these gowns you 
B may know them as Paquin’s. 
Peculiar to this house, and seen 
in nearly all of the models which 
emanate therefrom, is the silhouette ap- 
parent in the sketches—drawn in at the 
knees and flaring out below. The three 
models illustrated are alike too in that 
each has a characteristic, long drapery 
or panel hanging free at the back. 
The sleeve in the middle frock with its 
deep turned-back cuff is one for which 
Paquin has shown a special liking, and 
the wide collar on the third gown has 
been sponsored by this house for several 





LABELED INSIDE 
AND OUT, “PAQUIN” 


77 
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seasons. It is also interesting to observe 
that in only one of these three gowns is 
there any suggestion of the long waist. 
The first gown is of blue gabardine 
with blouse of stone gray chiffon. A very 
liberal interpretation of the bretelle 
idea is seen in the bodice. Soft black 
broadcloth is fashioned into the suit 
at the middle, which is trimmed with 
large braid-covered buttons. The re- 
vers are cut oddly in one with the coat. 
Pictured last is a gown of dark green 
poult de soie, with collar of black satin 
and sash, which is drawn over one hip 
only, of soft, black and gold brocade. 
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PRO AND CON 


N a group of three evening gowns are 
included two exponents and one op- 
ponent of the new silhouette. Mar- 

tial et Armand are the creators of the cos- 
tume of crystal-and-pearl-studded net at 
the middle, which forecasts draped gowns 
as an appreciable though contradictory 
feature of the winter fashions. 

Orchid pink tulle aud satin are fash- 

ioned into the gown at the left. The under- 








THE 


skirt is of satin caught together at the 
feet to form pantalets, which, as the wearer 
dances, rise a trifle so that the impression 
created by the flaring tulle tunic is that 
of a full skirt. About the waist is a broad 
band of silver lace, and over the shoulders 
are strips of satin. Pink tulle forms the 
sash, which crosses in front and ties on 
each shoulder. Small pink roses are an 
appropriate trimming for this lovely frock. 














NEW SILHOUETTE 


The third gown is a Jenny model of 
pearl satin with a band of silver lace at 
the feet. The over drapery and cape bod- 
ice are of blue silk net embroidered with 
gold. Gold braid outlines the décollétage, 
and crosses at tLe front of the skirt ending 
in tassels. A narrow belt of rose velvet is 
finished with a jewel-centered flower which 
is placed directly in front. Models on this 
page imported by Gidding. 
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Note.—This department is devoted, month 
by month, to selections of new things from 
the best shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, 
give the names and addresses of the shops 
where any articles shown here may be pur- 
chased; or, if more convenient for you, 
Vanity Fair will be glad to buy for you, on 
receipt of check or money order, any articles 
described or illustrated in this department 











are showing most attractive frocks, 

charming new blouses, hats galore, 

and just a sprinkling of suits, for the 
latter, when all is said, are not the first re- 
quisite of the new wardrobe. One-piece 
frocks are mostly of serge, the ever-reliable, 
but just a few here and there are made of 
other materials, such as broadcloth, of 
which there is promised a revival this win- 
ter. Particularly attractive models are 
shown which are quite new without being 
at all extreme. For a practical dress, of 
which much wear is expected, it is always 
wiser to choose a model which is not too 
pronounced in type, as one is less likely to 
tire of it. 


F=. early autumn wear the shops 


"THE very simple gown with braid-em- 

broidered sash, shown at the upper left 
corner of page 80, has little to relieve its 
severity, and for this reason is very smart. 
The black braiding which trims it is en- 
livened with an effective touch of silver 
thread. The very full tunic of this genre is 
not at all commonplace, and therefore it is 
good style. The plaited black satin under- 
skirt is a concession to the fuller skirts that, 
it is now conceded, we are to have this win- 
ter. Black bone buttons are in keeping with 
the character of the frock, and the pretty 
white satin collar makes it most becoming. 

Large hats will be more generally worn 
this autumn than for some time. The black 
velvet hat which tops this costume is a 
charming example of the type of rather 
large, simple hat that is becoming to so 





Most appropriately, cooler weather brings 
the turban—a smart example, $5.95 


THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAL 


Ushered In by the Autumn Mode, 
Enter Full, Flaring Skirts, and Legions of Black 
Velvet Hats 





Again the becoming tricorn makes its 

appearance, this time with the brim 

meeting the crown only half way up; 
price, $12.50 





A frock which attests the kindness of 
the autumn mode to the dancer, $42 









many people. The crown, which slants 
slightly from one side to the other, and the 
brim, higher on one side than the other, 
give it character.. White grosgrain ribbon 
encircles the crown and crosses at one side. 


HE gown pictured at the bottom of page 

80 is new in many ways. The skirt is 
one of the first plaited models to be shown, 
a forerunner, it seems, of many to follow. 
The coat, in which midnight blue serge is 
combined with black satin, is new and un- 
deniably attractive. The chemisette is of 
fine white handkerchief linen daintily 
braid-embroidered in Wall of Troy design. 
Little scarlet buttons and an edge of black 
satin on the collar trim the chemisette. 

A noticeable feature is the sash of black 
satin which serves as the lower portion of 
the waist, and, crossing the hips, ties in 
the back, seeming to hold the back tab in 
place. The black velvet sailor worn with 
this gown shows ingenuity in its slashed 
brim. Any number of models have the 
brims slashed across the front, but it is sel- 
dom that any two are alike, so many are 
the different angles at which they are cut. 
White moire ribbon trims this sailor and 
holds in place the smart ostrich quill which 
follows the line of the brim across the front. 

One of the prettiest suits that has been 
seen so far this autumn is illustrated at the 
upper right corner of page 80. It is made 
of a beautiful quality of dark blue gabar- 
dine and has an entirely new collar and 
the loose lines which one associates with 
Paul Poiret’s models. This is an exact 
copy of a Poiret suit. It aas a black velvet 
collar and black velvet cuffs, and fastens 
with very odd, black, glazed bone buttons 
that are well adapted to the general style 
of the model. 


‘THE skirt is a simple, straight one, rather 
fuller than those of last season, having 
a slightly raised waist-line. The Fifth 
Avenue shop carrying this suit shows it in 
blue or Russian green in sizes for girls and 





All bound ’round with a dull silver braid 
is a hat with a silver rose, $8.50 
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<.\ A scrolling hat of black 

velvet, $9.50, and a 

daintily feminine 
blouse, $5 


Hats of tricorn type will be more exten- 
sively worn this season than for several sea- 
sons past, but not all of them will be as 
large as the one illustrated at the top of 
page 79. This charming little velvet hat 
is quite new in shape. The edges of the 




































Bespeaking its creator, Paul Poiret, 
comes a suit, copies of which cost $38; 
a hat shading the face, $8.50 


Conservatively, but correctly, a frock of 
blue serge and black satin interprets the 
mode, $45; the hat, $14.50 


ing women, but will take orders at the 
ne price for larger sizes. 
n a season when hats with mushroom 
ns are few and far between, the occa- 
1al one that is seen has a refreshing air 
wiginality. The model illustrated with 
suit just described is a small velvet 
in a dark blue shade called “corbeau,” 
th is said by some millinery authorities 
e smarter than all black, just as téte de 
€ was smarter than black last season. 
antique silver ribbon binds the brim 
ties in one of the new, long, narrow 
. Tight in front, directly on the edge of 
wim. A shape of this sort is unusual- 
coming to most faces, the concave brim 
2 dark velvet shading the face prettily. 


brim do not turn up to the top of the 
crown, but come about half way up, and 
where they meet the crown are three tiny 
grosgrain ribbon bows, the only vestige of 
trimming the hat possesses. Another smart 
tricorn is shown at the lower right corner 
of page 79. It has a sharply upturning 
brim, bound in antique silver braid. An 
odd silver rose at one side is its only trim- 
ming. With this hat is illustrated one of 
the newest ideas in neckwear, a softly 
plaited ruche of organdy with picot edges. 
The effect is that of a Pierrot ruff, and is 
most attractive with frocks of serge, crépe 
de Chine or similar fabrics. The frill and 
cuffs to match cost $2.50 at a smart shop. 

The very chic boat-shaped turban pic- 
tured at the lower left corner of page 79, 
is of black velvet with black pheasant fan- 
taisies around the upper edge of the brim, 
crossing in back and front. 


DAINTY dancing frock is illustrated 
at the bottom of page 79. It may be 
ith the skirt of plaited chiffon in white 
a light, evening shade. Very fines 
lace of the shadow variety cascades 
vely from the shoulders down to knee 
or a little lower on the skirt. The 
taffeta bow of bright ribbon which 
s the girdle becomes an actual trim- 
vecause of its colorings, which con- 
eautifully with the soft tone of the 


"THE new autumn waists, while they ex- 

hibit no startling change in style, dis- 
play interesting details such as new mate- 
rials, and new types of collars and cuffs. 
The very attractive model pictured at the 
top of this page may be had made of white 
or black lace, in the case of white lace over 





A bouquet of old-fashioned gar- : : ; flesh color chiffon, and in the case of black 
vers catches the fulness of the bod- . pot peepee ta hg as ft lace over white chiffon. It has a pretty col- 
ront, and gives just the pretty con- eee dail Ap0 htc. “eomstee? lar of white satin and a little half belt of 


colors needed. $9.50 (Continued on page 86) 
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Drape low over the right eye 
are the directions which accom- 
pany a little hat of bottle green 
velvet, with crown slashed four 
times to reveal green ribbon un- 
derneath. Two smartly bobbed 
quills are posed on the crown 


To pull one’s hat aown over the 
eyes is quite the mode if the 
hat is small and high, as is this 
one of velvet in that new dark 
shade of green known as “mys- 
tére.” Bronze quills and ribbon 
trim it. Burgesser models 
































No restrictions whatsoever as to 
tilt are placed upon a conserva- 
tively sized “canotier” of mid- 
night blue velvet trimmed with 
two very long, full black quills 
which shoot out obliquely from 
a small white heckle breast 


Ever so slightly tilted upon a 
simple coiffure, a hat of black 
velvet with a draped brim typi- 
fies one of the simpler phases of 
the mode. It is trimmed only 
with a band of white grosgrain 
ribbon ending in a pump bow 


FASHION POINTS 


Quills Posed at All Angles Typify the Variability of the Fashion Compass Guiding Autumn Millinery 


IN EVERY DIRECTION 




















Contrasting with the crinoline 
tendencies of the new mode is 
fashion’s penchant for the straight 
line from shoulder to hip, illus- 
trated by a French gown of 
cream faille and black silk net 
lace. Three bands of the lace, 
which has a cream-colored pat- 
tern, are used over the faille 
foundation; one to edge the 
skirt, one to form the tunic and 
the third to make the loose over- 
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The broad, loose girdle of a gown 
of gold-colored satin d'amour 
draped with chiffon of the same 
shade hints of “moyen age” influ- 
ence. Over the girdle at the left 
side of the back is tied a sash of 
net lace matching that which forms 
the upper part of the bodice. 
Chiffon is draped over the shoul- 
ders and caught together Greek- 
fashion above arms. The chiffon 
of the skirt is looped up gracefully 
at one side of the back 


section of the bodice 


Sharply defining the waist- 
line, with its truly tight- 
fitting bodice topping a 
full, plaited skirt hung 
with a long tunic, a frock 
of Callot blue voile typi- 
fies one of the most con- 
spicuous phases of the 
mode. At the waist-line 
in front are black braid 
ornaments 


A WAIST-LINE OR NO WAIST-LINE? ~ 


That Is the Question, and Fashion, Unable to Decide, Sponsors Two Contrary Types of Gowns 
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DIAGRAMS OF THE MODE 


By a Special Arrangement the Subscribers to Vanity 
Fair Are Given the Benefit of the Vogue Pattern 
Service, Which Reduces the Newest and Smart- 
est Fashions to a Practical Working Basis 




























The patterns which are illustrated on this 
page cost 50 cents each for waist, coat or 
skirt, $1 for a complete costume. The 
sizes range from 34 to 40-inch bust meas- 
ure and from 24- to 30-inch waist measure. 
Illustrations, directions and material re- 
quirements come with each pattern. 
Order from the Vogue Pattern Service, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New .York City 











Nos. 2658/F-2659/F 
A clever presentation of 
the fashionable flare in 
both coat and skirt 


Nos. 2660/F-2661/F 
The flared, belted coat 
with raglan sleeve is a dis- 

inctly new fashion 





Nos. 2652/F-2653/F Nos. 2674/F-2675/F Nos. 2656/F-2657/F 
Serge and satin suggest A bodice as tight and The coat dress is the 


themselves for a blouse scanty as the skirt is flar- type of costume ideal ¥% 
and skirt like this ing and voluminous for early autumn 


Ge. 


y* 





Nos. 2678/F-26790/F — No. 2649/F Nos. 2676/F-2677/F 


A shirred version of the The five collar and two cuff designs illus- The si t bodices 
basque with a long, flaring trated on this page are included in this and pray fe vs w 


tunic attached pattern, the price of which is 50 cents make an effective frock 






















No. 2484/F 


chifon 





No. 2629A-B/F 
This pattern includes 
two smart long tunic 

designs 





For this model is suggested white satin 
with sleeves of matching or contrasting 


No. 2483/F 
Beadcd motifs enliven 
a simple blouse of soft 

satin 


SOME FASHIONABLE 


FUNDAMENTALS 


Plans for the Fashioning of the Simple 
Frocks, Which Are the First-needed 
Item of the Autumn Wardrobe, and 
for the Blouses of Which Ones 
Supply Requires Replen- 
ishing Each Season 


The patterns illustrated on this page cost 50 cents 
each for waist or skirt, except patterns No. 2629 A 
and B, in which are included two tunic designs 
for the one price, 50 cents. Pattern sizes range 
from 34- to 40-inch bust measure. Illustrations 
and material requirements accompany each pat- 
tern. Order from the Vogue Pattern Service, 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
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No. 2596/F 
Surplice lines distin- 
guish a blouse with 


coat effect lar cut in 
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No. 2556/F 


A touch of the suit material makes a 
lace and chiffon blouse a part of the 


No. 2614/F 


A model with 
sleeves, yoke and col- 


one 





the 





Nos. 2619/F-2620/F 

wool faille might 

be used with very 
good effect 






Nos. 2567/F-2568/F Nos. 2498/F-2499/F 

Yoked and pocket- Well cut simple out- 

ed skirt and smart fit for autumn 
sports blouse sports wear 


Nos. 2617/F-2618/F 
Equally well suited 
for silk or wool 
faille or wool serge 


Nos. 2623/F-2624/F 

Showing that the 

Russian influence is 
still potent 


costume 




















No. 2629B/F 
Tunic included with 
the one opposite in 

No. 2629 


- Nos. 2574/F-2575/F 


Here satin and ga- 
bardine combine to 
excellent advantage 
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The CLOSED CAR 
of the YEAR 


HE New Locomobile is the car of the year 


because of its development in detail. 

Artists, associated with engineers, have 
designed and developed Locomobile stand- 
ard bodies. 

Artists, not engineers, have designed 
both exteriors and interiors, bringing them 
into complete harmony. 

The interiors have been designed and 
supervised by Mr. John J. Pettit of New 
York, and finished in French tapestries, 
English broadcloths, French velvets and 
velours, selected and imported exclusively 
for the Locomobile. 


Lighting fixtures by the Tiffany studios, 




















The silk curtains, laces, braids and 
carpets are woven and dyed specially to 
match the individual decorative schemes. 


In addition, Paris bodies, with marque- 
terie work, by Kellner et Ses Fils, Bail 
jeune Freres, and Henry Binder, 


Also specially finished bodies by Hol- 
brook of New York. 


The Locomobile policy of limited pro- 
duction—not more than four cars a day— 
enables us to specialize successfully in 
detail, in appointment and in finish— 
enables us to create the Closed Car of 
the Year. 


The 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


ty) merica 


MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 





black taffeta. The 
quality of the lace is 
surprisingly good, and 
the design of the back 
with its soft plaits of 
the crépe and its pep- 
lum is unusually pretty. 
A narrow black satin 
tie finishes the neck. 
The hat of “corbeau” 
blue velvet, worn with 
. it, has the brim slashed, 
and is trimmed with a 
pheasant fantaisie in 
black. Like all of the 
hats described, it may 
be ordered at the same 
price in black or in other 
fashionable colors. 


ARK blue chiffon 

is t he material 
used in the very attrac- 
tive blouse shown at 
the upper left corner of 
this page. The lining is 
of white chiffon, the 
collar and cuffs of soft 
crépe Frangaise, a new 
material that has the 
sheerness of organdy, 
and the weave of crépe. 
The tiny collar that 
shows at the back is of 
taffeta in a color which 
matches the chiffon. 
The prettiest feature of the blouse, the crossing taffeta 
straps which start from under the collar, is new, and 
the charming bead embroidery in delicate colors which 
decorates them gives the waist a daintiness that is 
most effective. This blouse comes also in flesh color 
chiffon with straps of flesh color taffeta embroidered 
in white beadwork, and a white crépe collar. In 
this coloring it makes a charming luncheon blouse, and 
the price is more than ordinarily reasonable. 


Smart crossed straps on 
a blouse, $7.50; and odd 
bows on a hat, $8.50 


URBANS are always smart, and are possibly 
the hat most suited to winter. The one shown 
with the blouse is a small, boat-shaped model that 
fits well on the head, and has an odd, but very ef- 
fective, trimming of two long bows. The one on the 
right side of the hat is white and the one on the left 
side black. 
There is seldom a season when a few boat-shaped 
turbans do not make their appearance. Particularly 
is this true of autumn, for when all is said and done 


The 
Shops of Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 80) 


Only the careful observer of a lace res- 
taurant gown would know that the long 
full tunic is not a full skirt, $38 


small hats are far more 
comfortable for winter, 
and one can use to 
good effect with them 
such smart veilings that 
it is no wonder many 
women prefer them. 
However, hats this sea- 
son are shown in al- 
most endless variety so 
that one can surely 
choose a_ becoming 
shape. To be sure, the 
majority are either 
quite large or quite 
small, but in between 
are such models as the 
one shown with the 
suit at the upper right 
corner of page 8o. 


BBs blouse pic- 
tured at the up- 
per right corner of this 
page shows one of the 
new cape effects that 
are now so very smart. 
The waist itself is of 
chiffon while the cape 
and straps, which seem 
to hold it on, are of 
silk crépe matching the 
chiffon in color. The 
collar like the cuffs is of 
very fine soft whitesatin. 


Integral part of a chif- 
fon blouse is a smart 
little crépe cape, $6.75 


A PRETTY restaurant or dinner gown is shown 
by one of the best shops in sizes for young 
women, but it may be ordered in larger sizes. It 
may be had in the black and white combination pic- 
tured at the middle of this page or in all black. In 
the model shown, white satin is veiled by a long black 
silk net tunic, so nearly as long as the skirt that it is 
new in effect. Two rows of Chantilly lace insertion 
trim it and match the upper part of the waist and 
sleeves. The sleeves are made entirely of Chantilly 
lace in an effective pattern. The girdle, like the lower 
portion of the bodice, is of black satin, trimmed with 
odd buttons of black with embossed white beads, 
which give them a Wedgwood effect. An airy black 
silk net bow is caught in back by a black velvet rose. 

Vanity Fair will buy for you any of the articles 
described herein, or will tell you the names of the 
shops at which they may be purchased. At the top of 
page 80 you will find a note explaining the advantages 
of this service. 











weight, closely woven. 


ducing the smartest of outdoor garments for men and women. | 
“hangs” splendidly and keeps its dashing good looks through long service. 


For motoring, golfing, for riding clothes, any outdoor purpose 
where style is taken into account, Olivauto Cloth is 
equally good. Fashionable olive-brown, medium 


Could you think of anything better for fishing, 
hunting or tramping than the uniform fabric 
adopted for the U. $§. Government Forest Service? 
That is Forestry Cloth (shade 65). All weights. 


Order Olivauto and Forestry from your custom tailor or in correct 


Smartness in a Riding Habit 
pve ied Cloth shares the credit with good tailoring in pro- 


It lies smoothly, 
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ready-to-wear garments from leading outfitters. 


OLIVAUTO ClotH FORESTRY CLOTH 


These trademarked names are stamped on the 
back of the cloth for identification. Look for them 














Kor camp and cottage, American Woolen Company’s blankets meet 
every requirement. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


Selling Agency, American Woolen Co. of New York, American 
Woolen Building, 18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., New York City 
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oA—Handsome Colonial Redingote 30B—Gabardine Gown (copy of a 3oC—Navy Cheviot Suit with plain 
roadcloth Suit, trimmed with silk Paris model) with two-tone bead or Roman striped velvet collar and 


braid. In navy, brown or Dlack. embroidery, black satin skirt under- vestee; copy of a recent imported 
= MiERR, 30 40 38... 6c. een ees $45.00 lay, white satin vestee and collar. model. Sizes, 34 to 38........ $45.00 - 
PS In nav Sizes, 34 to 38...... $32.50 = 
Fi Black Velvet Tricorne Hat, with Smart Black Velvet Sailor with ma- Black Velvet Turban with wing and 
white ostrich trimming........ 18.50 line edge and moire ribbons...$15.00 heckle trimming............... $16.50 
M4 FIFTH AVENUE, at 35th Street, NEW YORK = "%owmon Requeet'to Dope 30" ‘ 
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TOLD IN THE 
BOUDOIR 


HE boudoir, being the sanctum sanctorium of 
T tte fashionable woman, is the room which most 

obviously refiects the dual qualities in her na- 
iure, love of beauty and appreciation of every labor- 
saving invention. Take for example the telephone, 
a prime necessity in the busy life of a social butter- 
fly, but surely an unattractive looking object when 
unadorned. So adorned it must be. 

Sometimes the instrument is discreetly hidden away 
in an old Sedan chair. This is most effective, but few 
boudoirs of the present day have space enough for 
such a piece of furniture. Then, too, the comfort of 
having the telephone near the bed makes especially 
appealing the clever scheme of covering the stand 
with the figure of a little Dresden shepherdess, whose 
bouffant skirts hide the practical and clumsy but all 
too necessary device. The new designs in dolls made 
for this purpose, are quite fascinating, and choice may 
be made from a great 
varety of styles, rang- 
ing from the grande 
dame with the high 
powdered coiffure 
and silk draperies of 
the old court days, to 
the shy, dainty shep- 
herdess in gay figured 
cretonnes match- 
ing the decorations of 
the boudoir. Tele- 
phone dolls may be 
had at from $15 to A delightfully 
$25, according to the dainty and very 
material in which decorative bowl 
they are dressed. for bath salts 


ts match these dolls and hide away that 
other homely but valuable accessory 
to comfort, the telephone books, comes a 
cover made of the material which gowns 
the telephone doll. Thus an artistic ap- 
pearance is given to a very businesslike vol- 
ume, otherwise a discordant note in a 
dainty boudoir. The price of the telephone 
book cover is $5. 

Pretty little French or Dresden china fig- 
ures are used effectively also as night 
lamps. An electric bulb is placed so as to 




























The bouffant skirts of a little Dres- 
den china lady conceals the neces- 
sary but unbeautiful telephone 





An envelope containing three folding trays of satin dam- 
ask, easily snapped into place with press buttons, occu- 
pies almost no room in one’s wardrobe trunk 









illuminate at a touch the dainty, fine silk and lage 
skirts fastooned with tiny flowers, giving out a soft 
yet distinct light. The whole effect is most happy, 
Dolls of this kind cost from $12 to $15. 


A NOVELTY for the bathroom is an attractive 

glass bowl for bath powder. It is oval in 
shape and is covered with a rich silk material, 
adorned with French cord and lace and dull gold, 
With this bowl comes a long puff suggesting the sole 
of a slipper, and effective for reaching the shoulders, 
so apt to be neglected by the short puff. The ob- 
long bowls with puff are $4. 

Bowls in large sizes for bath salts may also be had 
with the tops covered to correspond in color with the 
French fittings of the bath room shelf. The covers 
are entirely detached from the bowls of French glass, 
which may be kept sweet and clean by being dipped 
in soft suds. These bowls are as enchanting as only 
the chic French touch can make them; and may be 
ordered at prices which vary according to the elabo- 
ration of the cover. 

Another charming accessory which comes in the 
same attractive material is the large, flat envelope 
containing three folding trays, one quite large and 
two smaller ones, 
The trays are easily 
snapped into shape 
by little press but- 
tons at each corner 
or they may be flat- 
tened out to be 
stored away in the 
case. This may be 
placed in the conve- 
nient drawer of one’s 
: wardrobe trunk when 
2 traveling. Envelo; 
For bath pow- and fittings may be 
der comes aM had in any material, 
oval bowl cov- ranging in price from 

ered with silk $4.50 to $6.50, ac 

cording to quality. 

A very useful box comes in tin painted 
black and decorated with clusters of gay, 
old-fashioned flowers. Boxes of this kind 
are useful to stow away tubes or jars of 
jellied toilet accessories, which are neces- 
sary but unattractive. The boxes may be 
had in nests. Small size boxes cost $1.75 
each, a larger size, $2.50, and quite a large 
size, $6 each. 

Vanity Fair will purchase for you any 
of the articles mentioned herein. Turn to 
the note on page 79. 

















“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


A finger-tip of thissnow- 
white, unscented cream 


prevents all 
odors of 
perspiration 


and keeps the body 
and clothing fresh and 
sweet throughout the 
hottest day. 


“Mum” does not check 


perspiration; just neu- 
tralizes all odors. 


Lasts from bath to bath. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
“‘Mum’’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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ALSO ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY OUR OWN EXPERTS 





FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
PARIS WA 





‘|LISTERINE! 


Use it every day 


ISTERINE ap- 
plied to the 
scalp every day, 
either full strength 
or diluted, is almost 
a specific for dan- 
druff. 


This is but ome of the 
many uses for Listerine 
in the range of personal 
hygiene. Use it as a 
mouth-wash, for relieving 
cuts and burns and skin 
affections, soothing the 
itch of insect bites, etc. 
Listerine has many im- 
itators, but none of these 
possess its safe, non- 
poisonous, antiseptic 
properties, 
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PRACTICAL STREET COAT 
(UNLINED) BUILT ON THE APPROVED 
LINES FOR THE YOUNG GIRL’'S 
AUTUMN WEAR. MADE OF SCOTCH 
MIXTURE, WITH GRAY, BROWN OR 
GREEN PREDOMINATING. SIZES 14 TO 


18 YEARS, 
PRICE, $12.75 


Fifth Avenue 

































DRESS oF NAVY BLUE SERGE, SHOWING THE SMART CIRCULAR TUNIC 
SKIRT WITH UNDERSKIRT OF BLACK SATIN, THE WAIST IS TRIMMED WITH 
BLACK S!LK BRAID AND FiNISHED WITH COLLAR AND CUFFS OF WHITE 
PIQUE. SIZES 14 TO 18 YEARS. 


PRICE, $15.50 


BH. Altman & Cu. 


Chirtpzfourth and Chirtpzfifth Atreets 
few Bork 

















TAILOR - MADE 


SUIT IN A NEW 
RUSSIAN MODEL, 
MADE OF SOFT-FINISH 
DIAGONAL IN BROWN, 
GREEN, NAVY BLUE 
OR BLACK. THE SKIRT 
HAS A CIRCULAR 
YOKE. THE COAT IS 
LINED WITH SILK AND 
FINISHED WITH VEL- 
VET COLLAR AND 
CUFFS. SIZES 14 TO 
18 YEARS. 


PRICE, $22.50 


fAadigon Avenue 

















A MATERIALISTIC 
VIEW 
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“Poult de soie,’ most aristocratic member of 
the faille family ; and below, plush-striped gab- 
ardine, smart for the new plaited skirts 


Shaggy, warm looking szibelines, plain and in 
two-toned diagonals, will be revived for the 
long coats and wraps of the coming winter 


Y 


or 
¥ 
x3 

eipiis 
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page, which come in most unusual color combina- 
tions and suggest themselves for motor coats. Zib- 





S is usual at this season, inspiration is given the 
designers of fall and winter costumes by the 




















myriads of beautiful dress and suit materials Green sideline, oon cht “adie” end line combines so well with fur that one can readily 
oo st re — ine a hich, - oy the other lighter, suggests a motor coat “of “kolinahy — gr cag ~—< — 7. cuffs 
of the new fa Fics Ss po sot, W ’ faille trimmed with the new fur, “kolinsky” y; e new ur whl resembDies Jussian 
as one can describe it, is a very fine and supple le sable. Diagonal zibeline is another newcomer, an 
silk, the weave ss -' > Se a e-gecaad of er is shown at the upper 
French taffeta. A revival of faille silk in left corner of this page. 
all its various weaves is promised, and it 
is probable that this, its newest form, will NE of the very smartest fabrics which 
be the type most favored. Poult de soie has appeared—so successful at its in- 
comes in exquisite colorings, and the ex- itial presentation in Paris that a prom- 
treme softness of the weave is quite in inent New York establishment instantly i 
pp ay Amy he ag . —— ge rreac ged Par ge = —* yd York— a 
of this fabric showing the uty 0 e is plush-striped gabardine. e stripes N 
weave appears at the upper right corner in Roman plaid and plain effects are ¥ 
of this page. wonderfully effective on a midnight blue Hy 
ground. This material is shown below ay 
‘OR winter suits we are to have many the photograph of poult de soie at the rol 
types of zibeline, which is shown in upper right corner of this page. The stripes ange 
fine weaves with a smooth, satiny = in age _ -~ — one yd of an Eos 
face and in coarser, heavy weaves wil inch wide and about two inches apart. Pate 
a shaggy surface that is very smart. “Ruissedor” is the name Sheer as voile, but having Another newcomer bears the very ex- ue 
Newest are the plaid check zibelines, such given a material with two- the gabardine weave, is planatory name of peau de neige, and ES 
as that pictured at the middle of this toned velvet cords the fabric called “velardine” (Continued on page 92) peo 
ae 











“Just Nature’s Way” 
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Mme. FRIED 
HAIR SHOP 


In order to surround my cus- 


My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and more 
Beautiful than all the external treatments 
‘ou might use for a lifetime. No massage, 
electricity, vibration, astringents, plasters, 
straps, filling or surgery—Just Nature’s 
‘a 


i Results come soon and are anent. 
tomers with all the modern we poagpm Mgg  e 
conveniences of their own clear, and the complexion ‘as fresh as in 





boudoirs I have just moved 
into a new and spacious sa- 
lon occupying an entire large 
floor over Riker’s Drug 
Store. Just one door east 
of previous location. 

A visit to our parlors will 
be appreciated. We will show 
you how to arrange your hair 
most becomingly. Price, soc. 
Extra hair furnished at very H 
reasonable prices. 








No_matter how tired, five minutes of z 
my Facial Exercise will freshen com- Fee 
plexion and give it a most exquisite YA 
coloring. 


Write today for my New Booklet on 
Facial Beauty Culture, Body Culture and 
Suggestions—FREE 


















































SPECIAL New Beauty 
Natural W: Switches, 
purest ye KATHRYN MURRAY 
Pugpadeuss gy By Dept. D9 tay 
ners 209 State Street Chicago ES 
St. The First Woman to Teach Scientific #6 
Opposite Waldorf Facial Exercise pc 





















































| Fe poudre su fine, ov finne—et douce 
comme une caredse! —Kerkoff, Dunia: 


TRANSLATION : “Face powder so fine, so fine—and 
smooth as a caress.” —Kerkoff, Paris. 


Face Powder—created, not merely made— 
in Paris | 
Face Powder with enchanting, unusual 


Djer-Kiss Perfume—by Kerkoff, master of 
perfume—breathing throughout it! 





Djer-Kiss Face Powder—surely | 


—'tis elegance’s final touch to beau:y when 
Beauty asks the besi. 


A sample of extract and face powder will 
be sent you on receipt of 10c. 


ALFRED H. SMITH, Sole Importers 
37 West 33rd Street New York City 


Die Xs 


E POWDER 





































Like the shadow of round cyclamen 

leaves and wholly imaginary flowers is 

the design appearing in black upon a 
white chiffon ground 


looks like a light snowfall or delicate frost on an 
exquisite satin ground. Such new tones as rob- 
in’s egg blue, pigeon’s breast yellow and similar 
shades of a decided character, are exquisitely 
subdued in this new silk, which suggests itself 
for evening use. 


LSO for evening wear is the velours gouffre,a 

moire chiffon velvet wonderfully rich in such 
glowing colors as flamingo or jade green and 
beautiful for wraps as well as gowns. In the 
photograph at the bottom of the group on this 
page velours gouffre is pictured. 

Georgette crépe has proved so popular that 
a successor has appeared in “Suzette crépe,” very 
similar but, if anything, finer, and said to have 
surprising qualities of wear for so delicate a tis- 
sue. In its prettiest form with embossed, self- 
colored figures it is shown at the top of the cen- 
ter column on this page. Black and white chif- 
fon, which enjoyed considerable vogue among a 
few smart people during the past summer, has 
appeared in new patterns that are an inspiration 
to the designers. A charming example may be 
seen at the upper left corner of this page. 


A Materialistic View 
of the Mode 


(Continued from page 90) 


As delicate and as surprisingly durable as its 
predecessor, Georgette crépe, is “Suzette crépe,” 
lovely in lavender with embossed figures 





Working in silver thread the designer has scat- 
tered far apart upon a dull red crépe ground 
little sprays of roses 









Because of the peculiar clouded appearance of 
its surface, a new moire velvet of chiffon 
weight is called “velours gouffre” 















Hinting of Chinese influence comes a 

jade green faille woven with a tinsel 

thread and patterned in lustrous green 
and dull gold-color 


_ Chinese crépes, because of their boldness of de- 
sign and coloring are certain to be chosen for 
lining wraps, especially fur coats. 


T the same shop is being shown the popular 
and smart chutedo, which was introduced 
last season in a marvelous range Of colors. It is 
now woven in 44 inch widths. The softness of 
the velvet stripes which distinguishes it, plus its 
lightness of weight, recommends the texture for 
many types of garments. “Chutedo pekine” is 
new this season, as is “ruissedor,” a material of 
similar type. In the case of “ruissedor,” pictured 
on page 90, the velvet rib is decidedly noticeable. 
Quite the most interesting of the new mate- 
rials shown in point of news value is “velardine,” 
which, while not a winter material, is delightful 
for indoor frocks, and is expected to be the most 
favored fabric for the coming spring. As nearly 
as it can be described, it is a gabardine voile, 
having the texture of voile plus the popular 
weave of gabardine. Its lightness of weight is a 
great source of comfort and its appearance most 
attractive. A picture of this material is shown 
at the left in the lower group on page 90. 




















vogue. 


and collar of 
nimon —very 
light em- 
broidery of 
black silk on 
coat. Made 
only to or- 
der, price 
$75. 





VERY gown | make 
is proof that the 
woman is greater than the 


BUILD gowns—to order 
only— inspired by indi- 
vidualism—the mode 
is merged into the 
personality. 


Wonder of color, grace of 
line, beauty of material 
and individuality are the 
keynotes of my success. 


My booklet “D” explains how 
I combine Parisian ideas with 
Homer ideals. 
to you? 


Sooner, 


11% West 37th St., New York 


























INTERVALE FLOWER HOLDERS 
TO BRING OUTDOORS INDOORS 


AND THE KERRY CAGES FOR LIVE BIRDS AND HAPPINESS 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
FLOWER HOLDER $25. KERRY CAGE $10 


DESIGNED AND MADE IN OUR OWN SHOPS. TO BE 
HAD ONLY AT THE McHUGHWILLOW SHOWROOMS 
9 WEST 42d STREET, OPPOSITE LIBRARY, NEW YORK 
ONLY ADDRESS SINCE 1884—NO AGENTS NO BRANCHES 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 








May I send it 











——« ELIZABETH H. PUSEY —— 


ORIGINATOR OF 


THE WILE-AWAY BOXES 

UNUSUAL STEAMER BASKETS 

and Distinctive SEPARATE GIFTS 
announces her return from 


Europe with many nov- 
elties and unique toys. 


OPENING SEPTEMBER I/4th. 


16 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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wi GOLF MAGAZINE i 


6 Cartoons, Size 10 x 14 


By the World-Famous Cartoonist C. R. MACAULEY 








No Golf Club! No Country Club! No Golfer! 
Should miss this offer. $2.50 a Set. 


Including Mount and Autograph 


Subscription $3.00 a Year 








Adress GOLF MAGAZINE 
Caiman Digit 286 Fifth Ave., New York 


























‘Those Who Wish To 


i Have Distinctive Homes 


© | will find it of great value to make a study of the best 
® recent examples of home decoration in America and 
- abroad. The only magazine which adequately deals 
| with all possibilities of decorative and fine art is 


Atts & Decoration “” esi forth Clete 


Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive home having some unique decora- 
tive feature, each number contains numerous other profusely illustrated articles on 
antiques, collecting, and the various phases of art which are of essential interest to all 
lovers of the beautiful. 
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Special Offer to Readers of Vanity Fair ADAM BUDGE, Publisher, 


We will enter your name for a six months’ trial sub- 39 West 32nd Street, New York City: 


scription, the regular price for which is $1.50, if you t enci 1.00. Pl Spey ee , 
will send us $1.00 now. Send us your order today f —— eae sane ue Am nee ieeeee 


to insure its prompt attention. 
$3.00 a Year—Twenty-five Cents a Copy GWEN 5 4 cicvis bic ca tWeb beeen eee 
Subscribe Now—Save One Dollar 














Whispers From the Wings 


(Continued from page 41) 


just engaged a new advance agent for our company 
and also that he had brought on a young playwright 
from New York to see what he could do to improve 
our play. They were both to be in front that night, 
and as he told me where their seats were I took the 
first opportunity to put my eyes at the peep hole in 
the curtain to get a look at them. The advance 
agent was a chubby, round-faced, very young man 
who looked the soul of good nature; the playwright 
had a lot of fuzzy black hair and looked to me much 
more like a young priest than a dramatist. 

“Just before the end of the first act the advance 
agent, who was sitting in the aisle, rose and hurriedly 
left the theatre. A moment after he had gone, the 
playwright rose and hurried away, too. 

“It was a warm night, so the window of my dress- 
ing-room which looked out on the alley leading to 
the stage entrance was open. Presently, as I was 
making up for the next act, I heard voices in loud 
altercation in the alley, and looking out saw the 
advance agent and the dramatist glaring at each 
other as though about to come to blows. Apparently 
the only thing which prevented them from hitting 
each other was the fact that each was holding behind 
his back one of these old-fashioned bouquets. From 
their remarks I soon discovered that I was the cause 
of their quarrel and that each of the bouquets was 
intended for me. 

“Each was furious with the other for extending 
his delicate attention to me. So presently, like an- 
other Juliet, I leaned from my wndow and flabber- 
gasted them both by saying: 

“‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, please don’t come to 
blows on my account. You'll ruin all those pretty 
flowers.’ 

“That settled the matter. After that there was 
nothing left for Charles Frohman and David Belasco 
to do but make up and present me from the alley 
with their individual bouquets.” 


ee EAR Old England!” exclaimed Miss Alison 

Skipworth, whose success as the bridge-play- 
ing fiend in “The Marriage Game” at the Comedy 
last season has induced Manager John Cort to send 
her out on a tour of the country iu the same play in 
September. “Until this spring I hadn’t been home 
for over two years, and when I arrived there it was 
to find that all my women friends and school fel- 
lows had become either rampant anti-suffragettes or 
raging militants. Talk about the she-devils and the 
deep sea! Well, I don’t like to call myself names, 


but I certainly felt like one or the other of them. 
Then to make matters worse, while I was the guest 
of a rabid anti one of the most rampageous militants 
insisted upon giving a dinner in my honor. Poor 
dear! As she had just come off her third hunger 
strike I could quite understand her wanting to give 
a dinner to some one—but I had much rather it had 
been anyone else but me. And the worst of it was 
that she notified me that I should be expected to ad- 
dress her guests on the Suffrage Question in Amer- 
ica, a subject of which I knew far less than I did of 
the bulls and bears of Wall Street, because I once 
lost quite a lot of money down there. 

“However, I wasn’t going back on an old pal if I 
could help it, and, on the other hand, I certainly 
wasn’t going to hurt the feelings of my anti-suffrage 
hostess. So I accepted the invitation and even suc- 
ceeded in making my hostess go along with me. She 
was a woman, like Kipling’s elephant, of most in- 
satiable curiosity, and the only reason on earth why 
she agreed to go to that dinner was that she might 
see with her own eyes and hear with her own ears 
on which side of the Suffrage fence I was going to 
put my dinner. Meanwhile, like Brer Rabbit, I had 
been lying low. I remembered reading somewhere 
in a newspaper a little squib called ‘The Double 
Standard.’ I have a sort of feeling 1t was written by 
Upton Sinclair, except that its writer assuredly had 
a sense of humor. I boiled it down and re-edited it 
to my own satisfaction, and I rendered it at the 
dinner and managed to keep in the good graces of 
both the militants and antis. 

“Any woman who is ever placed in such a position 
as I was, can use it with a certainty that she will 
successfully avoid both Scylla and Charybdis. Here 
it is: 

“Tue Dovusite STANDARD” 


ANY thousands of years ago a man and woman 


were married, and the man said to the woman: ~ 


“TI love all women, I need a great deal of love.” 

The woman said to the man: 

“I love all men, I too need a great deal of love.” 

And the man said to the woman: 

“If you talk like that I'll bang you over the head 
with a club.” 

And the woman said: 

“Forgive me, Lord and Master!” 

A thousand years passed away. 

And the man said to the woman: 

“T love all women, I need a great deal of love.” 


And the woman said: 

“T love all men; I, too, need a great deal of love” 

And the man said: 

“If you talk like that I'll divorce you. You cant 
earn your living you know and you'll find it pretty 
hard to get on by yourself.” 

And the woman said: 

“You are a brute!” 

And another thousand years passed away. 

And the man said to the woman: 

“T love all women; I need a great deal of love.” 

And the woman said: 

“T love all men; I, too, need a great deal of love, 
and, as you know, I can earn my own living.” 

And the man said: 

“Humph! Oh, well, of course if you’re going to 
talk like that I shall have to behave myself.” 

And the woman said: 

“At last!” 


The Spiritual Outlook 
of Mr. Doomer 


(Continued from page 45) 


ad A signing the check, his mind wandered 
for a moment and he fell to talking, with his 
eyes closed, of the new federal banking law. 

Just at the last he rallied. 

“‘T want,’ he said in quite a firm voice, ‘to do 
something for both of you before I die.’ 

“Ves, yes,’ we said. 

“You are both interested, are you not,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘in City Traction?’ 

“Yes, yes,’ we said. 

“He looked at us faintly and tried to speak. 

“‘Give him a cordial,’ said Jarvis. But Doomer 
found his voice. 

“‘That stock,’ he said, ‘is going to take a sud- 
den——’ , 

“His voice grew faint. 

“*Ves, yes,’ I whispered bending over him (there 
were tears in both our eyes), ‘tell me, is it going up, 
or going down?’ 

“Tt is going’-—he murmured,—then his eyes closed 
—‘it is going——’ 

“Ves, yes,’ I said, ‘which way?’ 

“Tt is going’—he repeated feebly, and then, quite 
suddenly, he fell back on the pillows and his soul 
passed. And we never knew which way it was 
going. It was very sad. Later on, of course, after 
he was dead and after I had bought a big block of 
the stock, we knew, as everybody knew, that it was 
going down.” 
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The Corset 
With aReason 


The lithe, lissome, willowy ef- 
fects of modern modes cannot 
be produced by corsets built on 
old-fashioned, fixed and rigid 


La Resista “Spirabone” Corsets 
are the most adaptable to the 
present vogue because of ma- 
terials, construction and special 


They give 
and grace without 
= by reason of the 
yielding, flexible, resilient, conformable wire boning. 

La Resista models, with all new devices and style touches insure 
the utmost in comfort, fashion and elegance. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


See the new creations in La Resista Corsets direct from Paris now shown 
in all good stores throughout the U. S. and in New York City at our ex- 
clusive Salon, where expert corsetieres will fit you perfectly. 


A model for every figure—$z2.50 to $25.00 


LA RESISTA CORSET COMPANY 
New York City 
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“Saphir,” 
“Whither Thou Goest” 


Blanc, Chair, Aurore, Rachel, Mauve and Ochre 


Secrets of the Harem 
“Antirides,”” helps to prevent and remove wrinkles 
“Créme Americaine” 
Cleansing Cream 
“Aile de Corbeaux,” for the eyes 
“Chinese Bath Salts,” for reducing 


Gt ill Department Stores and Specialty Fhops 


4 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS 







347 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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“Merle Blanc” 
Whitening Cream 
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OR all who love old houses and 

gardens, or houses that are real 
homes and gardens that hold within 
their fastnesses and keep the spirit of 
a thousand springs, the gentle melan- 
choly of a thousand autumns, we 
suggest an annual subscription to 
*‘ American Homes and Gardens.” It may 
not be that the writer in studying the 
pages of this magazine will discover 
a market, but we know that it will bring 
to him a thousand story fancies—it is 
inspiration from cover to cover. We 
have said something like this before 
when we picked up a copy of “Ameri- 
can Homes and Gardens” from our 
reading table, but one may be forgiven 
for occasional outbursts of enthusiasm 
regarding this magazine when one goes 
through the rush and hurry of Amer- 
ican living in a big city with hardly a 
moment to realize that somewhere there 
are garden walks leading up to hospit- 
able doors, that gay Sir Larkspur, 
quaint mignonette, and sweet thyme 
cluster in old-fashioned gardens now- 
adays just as well as they used to years 
before we had electric trains to carry 
us to the suburbs. Aan article on old 
printed chintzes, and another that shows 
a collection of rare watches, this month 
are features that entertain and instruct 
and harmonize with the general scheme 
of this magazine. 


From “ Writer’s Magazine.” 


N. B. For a limited time the readers 
of “Vanity Fair” may subscribe to 
“American Homes and Gardens” for 
four months for $1.00 in cash or money 
order. To those who take immediate 
advantage of this offer we will send, 
with our compliments, Mr. W. P. 
Wright's ‘“ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” 
a volume of lasting reference value 
and great interest to both the amateur 
gardener and to those whose garden- 
ing is a source of income. Mention 
“Vanity Fair’ when sending your 
subscription. 


AMERICAN HOMES 
and GARDENS 


361 Broadway New York 
Per Copy 25c. By the Year $3.00 





































N every careless tilt, in every 

saucy line, the Burgesser Hat 

fairly radiates verve and smart- 
ness. 


bargesser 
Hats— 


lend to your appearance that rare 
quality of correctness, and give 
that final touch of distinctive 
fashion, so much desired by the 
modish woman of today. 

Women who know style—who 
appreciatesmart millinery and who 
havetheworld from which tochoose 
—prefer Burgesser Hats. 


If your favorite shop cannot show 
you the new Burgesser models, write 
us and we will refer you to the 
dealers showing them in your city. 





Burgesser Hats are 
readily recognized 
by this label. 


A.D. Burgesser & Co. 


Ladies Tailored’ Hats 
1 and 3 West 37th Street, New York 
(Wholesale Only) 
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Five World Masters of Lawn Tennis 


(Continued from page 64.) 


has never before reached. The speed, break and bound 
give a length and spinning impact to the ball that 
make it very difficult for even the best players to 
handle. 


XT to his wonderful service, McLoughlin’s best 

asset is his disposition. I do not remember ever 
seeing a player more intent on winning a match, or 
one who could keep up sustained attack so per- 
sistently during prosperity and adversity. There is 
no let-up to it, and no matter how hard he is pant- 
ing, or how hot the sun may be, he allows himself 
no resting spell until the match is over. I do not re- 
member ever seeing McLoughlin finesse in his play, 
and I often wonder what will happen when he meets, 
if he ever does, a man who can force him to take 
the defensive. 

McLoughlin’s back-hand is played in distinctly bad 
form, yet he is not so weak on his left side, as one 
would imagine on seeing him hit the ball. The stroke 
is played too close to the body, with the elbow 
cramped and with too little follow-through to give 
the ball speed or to control its direction accurately. 
Even his forehand stroke could be improved upon, 
but his smashing, like his service, is almost incredibly 
accurate and severe. 


ARKE broke into the charmed circle of world 
masters rather suddenly and unexpectedly only 
two years ago by his victory over Brookes in Aus- 
tralia. Even then there were many who thought 
this match only a flash in the pan until he had justi- 
fied a higher estimate of his skill by beating Mc- 
Loughlin and Williams at Wimbledon last season in 
the International matches. There is also a victory 
over Wilding to his credit. 

Parke is a player of the orthodox English school, 
with a magnificent defense, and ground strokes that 
it would be hard to improve upon. In passing an 
adversary at the net, and in cutting the ball off at 
sharp angles when he has drawn his opponent out 
of position, particularly when he has lured his man 
inside the court, Parke is exceedingly clever. He is 
at his best in the back court, but he can volley well 
in the English style with his wrist down low and he 
seldom misses a chance offered for an overhead kill. 


Ben last year Froitzheim had yet to earn his 
spurs in the fastest company, but in the Cup 
matches of 1913, the German had a lead of two sets 
to love against McLoughlin and for a time looked 
like a sure winner. The American pulled this match 
out of the fire, but only after a terrific struggle, his 
stamina standing him in good stead toward the end 
when the German eased off a little in his play. This 
year, Froitzheim not only beat Parke in four sets 
during the English championship, but played Brookes 
the full five sets in the finals, and forced him to 8-6 
in the fifth set, at one time actually being within a 
few strokes of victory. 

Wilding’s opinion of the German is flattering: 
“Froitzheim has developed the most accurate passing 
shots I have ever seen. He hits them slowly and within 
an inch or two of the top of the net and side lines. 
He is particularly good at hitting from angles.” The 
Continental champion makes his ground strokes with 


Before They 





machine-like accuracy and he is always sound in his 
play and position in court. As a volleyer he is only 
fair, but on the other hand, not even the best vol- 
leyer can afford to take chances with him in the net, 
Give him an opening no larger than the width of a 
tennis racket and he drives the ball into the hole 
with unerring accuracy. 


B igers are the aristocrats ef the lawn tennis world 
—no two of them alike, of many breeds, lands 
and styles of play. The natural question s: “What, 
then, makes the great master of the game, ‘f these men 
have so few characteristics in common?” And that 
is a question which no man can answer. Nature 
does not always co-ordinate her tools with the labor 
they are to accomplish. W. Byrd Page jumped six 
feet four inches and he was only about five feet six. 
inches tall; N. F. Sweeney, the next record holder, 
stood some eight inches taller, yet his performance 
was marveled at when he jumped an inch and a half 
higher. Your little sprinter holds his own with the 
big man; nature makes up to him for his small size 
by giving him less weight to carry. With a stride 
ten inches less, he runs as fast as-his long-legged rival, 


Are Shelved 


(Continued from page 49) 


another treats of a strike; all have in them a sub- 
current of Socialism. Only the last, “Samuel,” seems 
to me what in art-jargon might be called a “con- 
tribution”; and the portrait of the tragic old mother 
is worth the rest of the book. The trouble with the 
later London is the same as that which has blighted 
the genius of the later Kipling; he is furthering a 
propaganda—and when an aartist’s central aim is 
that, something is bound to go wrong. 


OTHING goes wrong with Mr. Gouverneur Mor-. 


ris. His new volume of short stories, “The In- 
candescent Lily,” is their joy. For Mr. Morris, 
gauging his talent correctly, takes his function to be 
that of a teller of tales pure and simple—he is out 
to interest and amuse, and he does both with an 
unusual charm. His vein is somewhat that of Van 
Bibber, only better—better because the at times 
self-conscious smartness of the Van Bibber school is 
here transformed into an easy grace that is too merry 
to be conscious of a manner. He isn’t “terribly at 
ease” on the little Zion he picks out for himself, he 
simply belongs there, and shares his enjoyment of 
constant artistic discretion back of it. The first 


story, “The Incandescent Lily,” is a modern kind 
of fairy-tale: you have only to imagine what Mr. 
Justus Forman would have done with it to see how 
Mr. Morris has many advantages. “Tango Taught 
in Ten Teachings” is—well, it’s a peach of a story. 
And so are some of the others. Read the book by 
all means, and because it seems so easy, don’t imagine 
for a minute that it hasn’t taken a really first-class 
kind of art to produce such engaging entertainment. 


WO other books which have been out several 

months I have only just got round to, and I 
can recommend both with an easy conscience. “What 
a Man Wants,” by Mr. Charles Marriott, is a “novel 
of ideas,” the ideas being those of a painter who re- 
volts from the conventions of the schools and at- 
tempts something better. There are one or two 
well-drawn characters that the general reader can 
enjoy, and a deal of stimulating discussion which 
will appeal less to the general than to the reader 
who has some special interest in art. The second 
book is a collection of short stories by Miss May 
Sinclair, “The Return of the Prodigal.” 

















Willow furniture as manufactured 
by MINNET & COMPANY, is a 
permanent expression of artistic beauty. 
The most unhappily arranged rooms re- 
spond to its softening effect; it is built in a 
manner that assures staunch stability and 
life-long durability. The prices are im- 
measurably cheaper than those of any other 
high grade furniture. May we send you our 
catalog of actual photographs, and an in- 
teresting booklet named “Willow Wisdom’’? 


MINNET & CO. 














Willow Furniture Has Attained 
Its Vogue Because of Its — 








Artistic Beauty 
Adaptability 
Stability 

Durable Qualities 
Comfort 
Moderate Price 


Manufacturers of High 
Grade Willow Furniture 


367 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Between 40th and 41st Streets 


St. George Rocker $9.25 


See illustration below 


Riverview Chair $6.00 
See illustration below 


With magazine pocket and _ cre- 
tomas oem, cushion. Seat 20 in. 


x ee in. ‘rom 
seat. Stained, $1.00 extra. Nat- 
ural, without ion (special), 
$5.00, Prices f. 0. b. New York. 
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BEFORE A NEW GOODWIN 
MODEL APPEARS, it has been 
made to please women who have all 
the best corsets of the world from 


which to choose. 


It is difficult to describe that fine adjustment 
of the fashion to that which is physiologi- 
cally correct, but in the new Autumn 
models, as always ,in Goodwin Corsets, 
these points are balanced to a nicety. The 
very latest demand of dress, the true body 
line corset, moulding and supporting, with 
just the length, height and outline a de- 
signer of gowns desires, is combined with 
due regard to external anatomy, and the 
laws of hygiene. 


The Goodwin Corsetstands supreme as the 
forerunner of a new era of bodily freedom 
for women. Those who have not read, 
“Corsets, An Analysis,” by Emma E. Good- 
win, the designer of the Goodwin Corset, 
are invited to send for this interesitng trea- 
tise and learn the facts of scientific corset 
making, which are given in no other com- 
pilation on this subject. Photographic re- 
productions of the new models also may be 
had upon request. 





Chicago, 57 E. Madison St. 
San Francisco, 330 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles, 220 West Fifth St. 


S. H. CAMP & COMPANY, Manufacturers, Jackson, Mich, 














373 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Boston, 687 Reytenon St. 
Philadelphia, 1120 Walnut St. 
Kansas City, Waldheim Bldg. 
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WHAT 
MAY WE 
DO FOR 
YOU? 


prs APS you 
- may not realize 
that Vanity Fair, 
in addition to tts 
amusing and often 
irresponsible feat- 
ures has a distinctly 
practical side. It 
maintains for your 
benefit numerous 
departments whose 
mission 1s furnishing 
information and the 
performanceofmany 
spectal services. 





(@iee* THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR eye 


The Dog Mart 


Take dogs, for instance. You will find on pages 17, 18 and 19 an entire kennel 
show with many champions represented, and, furthermore, you may secure from 
this great show (which is continued in every number of Vanity Fair) the 
dog of high degree which appeals to you. And if you wish to know some- 
thing about your own dog or about dogs anywhere, write to this depart- 
ment and your letter will be read by an expert and promptly answered. 
Very useful, too, is Vanity Fair’s 


Travel Bureau 


If you are planning a trip either in this country or in Europe, Vanity Fair 
will look up all trains and boats for you, make hotel and cabin reservations, 
buy your tickets, advise you as to the proper clothes to take for ocean 
travel and tropical climates, and will even buv these same clothes for you 
if you so desire. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 


The question of purchasing clothes—and everything else for that matter— 
brings us to the Vanity Fair Shoppers, who are prepared to buy anything 
in New York for you. Through long training they know exactly where to 
go to secure the very best, and this special knowledge is at the service of 
Vanity Fair’s readers. Page 111 will give you full information about this 
department. 


Where To Live 


A most popular department of Vanity Fair is “Where to Live.” This offers 
the very unusual service of finding exactly the house or flat you want; the 
bungalow, the camp or the country estate, and will not cease from its efforts 
until you are satisfied. Its services are reinforced by a careful selection of 
properties advertised on pages 12 and 13 by some of the foremost real estate 
dealers in America. 


Motors and Motorlore 


In this department there is much valuable information that every motorist 
should know, together with a general chat about the newest innovations in 
cars, illustrated with the newest models, and the most desirable devices for 
style and comfort. 


Two Fashion Departments 


Speaking of clothes, if you are a woman look over page 73, “What They 
Wear in Vanity Fair”; if you are a man, look over its masculine counter- 
part, “The Well-Dressed Man,” on page 71. The woman’s fashion sec- 
tion contains a careful selection of the new models chosen from the best 
Paris is now offering. The man’s section speaks of clothes from a purely 
masculine point of view, and he who wishes to be properly dressed ‘for all 
occasions and have a knowledge of the latest niceties in men’s attire will 
find the subject very thoroughly covered in these pages. 








A Record of Events in Sport 
For the Month of July, 1914 


3: T. R. Pell and K. H. Behr beat W. J. Clothier 
and G. L. Wrenn, Jr., 10-8, 8-6, 6-4, in the final 
round of the Nassau County Club invitation tourna- 
ment in doubles. 

4: N. E. Brookes beat A F. Wilding, the holder, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-2, 6-8, 7-5, in the challenge round for the 
lawn tennis singles championship of England, at 
Wimbledon. F. G. Anderson beat F. C. Baggs, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-2, 6-8, 7-5, in the Long Island lawn tennis 

. championship final round. J. R. Hyde beat J. N 
Stearns. 3d, 3 up and 1 to play in the final round of 
the Sleepy Hollow Country Club golf tournament. 
Harvard second varsity eight beat the Union Boat 
Club eight in the final heat for the Grand Challenge 
Cup at the Henley Regatta in England, by 1% 
lengths, in 7 minutes, 20 seconds. 

5: W. J. Clothier beat T. R. Pell, 9-7, 6-1, 2-6, 
6-0, in the final round of the Nassau Country Club 
lawn tennis tournament. F. C. Baggs and S. H. 
Voshell beat F. G. Anderson and C. C. Chambers, 
8-6, 6-3, 6-2, in the final round of the Long Island 
lawn tennis doubles championship. G. M. Church 
beat R. L. Murray, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, in the singles 
finals, and W. F. Johnson and J. J. Armstrong beat 
Alexander Thayer and Herbert Tilden, 6-0, 11-9, 
6-2, in the doubles finals, for the Delaware State lawn 
tennis championships. 

6: N. E. Brookes and A. F. Wilding beat H. Roper- 
Barrett and C. P. Dixon, 6-1, 6-1, 5-7, 8-6, in the 
English doubles lawn tennis championship at Wim- 
bledon. , 

7: T. M. Mavrogordato beat P. de Borman, 6-1, 
6-3, 7-5, and J. C. Parke beat A. G. Watson, 6-2, 
6-2, 6-3, in the preliminary round for the Davis 
lawn tennis cup, England against Belgium. 

8: H. Roper-Barrett and T. M. Mavrogordato 
beat W. H. Duvivier and A. G. Watson, 6-1, 6-2, 
6-3, in the Davis cup lawn tennis preliminary 
round, England thus winning the match. Vanitie 
beat Resolute, 27 seconds, actual time, and lost by 1 
minute, 19 seconds, corrected time, in the American 
cup trial race off Newport. 

9: T. M. Mavrogordato beat A. G. Watson, 6-1, 
6-0, 6-3, and J. C. Parke beat P. de Borman, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-0, in the final matches of the Davis lawn ten- 
nis cup preliminary round, for England. 

10: Resolute beat Vanitie, 31 minutes, 21 seconds, 
actual time, and 33 minutes, 7 seconds, corrected time, 
in the America’s cup trial races off Newport. 


11: F. W. Dyer beat J. N. Stearns, 3d, 2 up in 
the final round of the Sleepy Hollow Country Club’s 
golf tournament. Vanitie beat Defiance, 3 minutes, 
ro seconds, actual time, and 19 seconds corrected 
time, in the America’s Cup trial races off Newport. 
Resolute was lost in the fog and did not finish. T. 
M. Mavrogordato, England, beat Max Germot, 
France, 6-4, 7-5, 9-7, and J. C. Parke, England, beat 
Max Decugis, France, 6-2, 4-6, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3, in the 
Davis lawn tennis cup semi-final round, at Wim- 
bledon. 

12: R. N. Williams, 2d, beat William M. John- 
ston, 2-6, 9-7, 6-4, in the final round of the West- 
chester County Country Club’s invitation lawn ten- 
nis tournament. 

13: Decugis and Germot, France, beat Mavro- 
gordato and Roper-Barrett, England, 6-3, 5-7, 7-5, 
6-4, in the Davis lawn tennis cup semi-final round 
at Wimbledon. 

14: Mavrogordato beat Decugis, 6-1, 7-5, 7-5, and 
Parke beat Germot, 7-5, 6-1, 6-3, in the Davis lawn 
tennis cup semi- finals, at Wimbledon, England, thus 
passing into the final round. 

(Continued on page 108) 


Three Actresses of the 


Seventies 
(Continued from page 56) 


her voice was the weapon with which the young 
actress went forth to conquer, and before ill health 
brought her career to a close there were not many 
playgoers in the land who had not wept with her. In 
the ability to portray grief, remorse, vain regrets—in 
short, all the elements of the bitterest heart-ache— 
Miss Morris had not a peer in her generation. She 
learned much from Mr. Daly, but after the breaking 
up of his stock company she drifted away to other 
managers and her art did not improve. But “les 
larmes de la voix” carried her along in triumph. The 
generation that knew her remembered Matilda Heron, 
but had not seen such finished art as that of Bern- 
hardt and Duse. Wisely enough Miss Morris refused 
every invitation—and it is believed that she had 
many—to appear in London, and it is quite likely 
that if she had appeared there her pronounced west- 
ern accent would have spoiled her chances of success. 





OW for our third great favorite of the seventies, 
The fame that came in a single night to Kate 
Claxton was a matter of amazement to her fellow- 
players for her part was so small that they had felt 
genuinely sorry for her. 

During what some local wit has called the “A. M. 
Palmy days of the Union Square Theatre,” the mana- 
ger, realizing the necessity for a change of bill, be. 
thought him of a manuscript that had been lying for 
several months in a dusty pigeon-hole of his desk, 
The original piece was still running to enormous busi- 
ness at the Porte St. Martin in Paris, and Hart Jack- 
son, who had secured the American rights had re. 
linquished them for a few hundred dollars. 

It must seem strange to those familiar with modern 
theatricals that the manuscript of a notable Parisian 
success could have thus lain gathering dust in New 
York. In these days of keen competition a success- 
ful first night in Paris, Berlin or London, attracts in- 
numerable American agents, managers and players, 
and an unmistakable success sends them all scurrying 
to the stage door to secure the rights for this country, 


T was Rose Eytinge, an artist of real gifts, who 
gave Miss Claxton the first great opportunity of her 
life by refusing the part of the Blind Orphan because, 
measured by the foot rule—the actor’s usual standard 
—it was the smallest réle in the piece. The play was 
produced in superb style, Mr. Palmer going to the 
pains and expense of sending his stage manager, Mr, 
John Jarselle, to Paris, to study the Porte St. Martin 
production and to procure the very best scenery, cos- 
tumes and accessories obtainable. The cast included 
that fine leading man, Charles R. Thorne, Miss Marie 
Wilkins, McKee Rankin, Kittie Blanchard, Mr. Par- 
selle, Miss Eytinge and Mr. F. F. Mackey. The stage 
carpenter died a few days before the production and 
his successor found much difficulty in handling the 
heavy scenes so that the first performance lasted until 
almost two o’clock in the morning, but, in the words 
of Mr. Thorne, “not a soul stirred.” 

If Miss Eytinge had really understood her art, she 
would have known that the “Blind Orphan”’—who 
knew, because of her affliction, less of what was go- 
ing on about her than any of the other players—was 
sure to become the center of interest to the audience, 
So great was Miss Claxton’s success that she after- 
wards toured the country for many years, playing 
the Blind Girl as a star part, and amassed a fortune 
from the play. 

Each one of these three actresses is still living. 
Miss Anderson is married and living in England; 
Miss Morris is a helpless invalid, and Miss Claxton, 
who, to a remarkable degree, retains her appearance 
of youth, is still occasionally seen on the stage. 
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VIOLET de Paris 


offers 


Two New Perfumes— 


VIOLETTE FLEUR 
A Truly Wonderful VIOLET 
$3.50 the bottle 


PRELIA 


A Bouquet Odor of Rare Sweet- 
ness and Persistence 


$6.00 the bottle 
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As Good as it is Beautiful 


You are not deceived when you look 
at a sheet of Crane’s Linen Lawn. 
It is just as good as it looks. It looks 
best when compared with the best 
writing papers you know. You do 
not compare silk with cotton. You 
compare it with other silks. You do 
not compare a diamond with a bril- 
liant. You compare it with other 
diamonds. No matter how high the 
standard set 


Cranes oGnen oon 


RRECT \.WRITING PAPER) 


will show its birth and breeding—the writing 
paper without fear and without reproach. 


Write to us for full-size, velope. Ten cents in 

a, “ > arg coin or stamps will 
inen Lawn, including a : 

new style which has re- cre... Sones, Samples. 


cently been created—the When you write your 
Elizabethan—a rich, dig- next letters on them you 
nified, paneled paper will thank us for the 
with ‘the new Darcy en- suggestion. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Address all inquiries to Dept.I § 
EATON, CRANE &f 
, PIKE COMPANY 


New York, Pittsfield, Mass: 





TRADE MARK 


os 
RICE LeADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 














NCART 





INGART 


Ladies Tailors & Furriers 





IMPORTED MODELS 


in Suits, Coats, Evening Wraps and Furs by the Foremost 
Parisian Couturiers. Tailored Suits are fitted this season, 
and therefore can be satisfactorily produced only by the 
best establishments. 


467-469 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite The Public Library New York 


Patrons coming to New York can arrange in advance to have orders executed at short notice. 






































THE COUPON ON PAGE 27 


will bring Vanity Fair to you for one year. 
Simply enclose $3 and mail to Vanity Fair. 








Children’s 
Play Rooms 
& Furniture 








Color 0 prints 


of finis rooms 
sent free. 
Write today 





THE HELEN SPEER CO., 7 West 45th St; New York 
Now a part of the Children’s Gift Shop 
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of the sisterhood across 

the water, it must be con- 

fessed that the term Feminist 

J is getting into bad odour. 

And yet what other word can 

be used to indicate the way 

in which women are so much 

more in evidence now than 

ever before. Not only are 

they speaking from soap-boxes 

on street corners, investigat- 

ing the dusty corners of civic 

housekeeping, and maintain- 

ing a persistent war against the overflowing garbage- 

can and dirty streets, but they are pervading fiction 

as never before, and their ideas, views, wrongs and 

rights fill pages that, fifty years ago, would have been 

devoted to their looks, their modesty and their love 
affairs—and let it go at that. 

Three books have come under my notice lately, all 
written by women, of women, and apparently for 
women, which give as diverse views of the sex as if 
they were written about so many different species of 
animals. The first of these, and the one which ought 
to make a man feel apologetic for existing, is called 
“Angel Island” and is the work of Inez Haynes Gill- 
more, narrator of the simple doings of Ernest and 
Phoebe, those likable young pedple of the West whose 
fortunes we have followed in the magazines. 


Fr view of certain activities 





HE story is an extremely fanciful one and is sym- 
bolic of the degrading influence man has ever 
exerted over woman. Five men, types of their sex, 
are shipwrecked upon a desert island where they are 
visited by five winged women, beautiful and exalted 
beings, with whom the men fall in love, whom they 
capture by strategy, and whose wings they clip that 
they may keep them at their own level. They marry 
these women and, the pleasures of the chase being 
over, find their daily interest in things quite apart 
from those of their wives whose pinions they will not 
allow to grow, and when one of the children (a girl, 
of course) is born with wings, the men decide they 
must be clipped before she grows. 
Well, there you are! Personally I have never felt 
an ability to soar rather than to walk. No man, 
relative or friend, has ever tried to keep me at a low 


By Mary K. Ford 


level, mentally or spiritually, nor have I been thrust 
into the background when there was a job on hand. 
On the contrary, on those occasions I have been sum- 
moned in no uncertain tones to take my part in the 
great work of the world. Nevertheless I said “how 
true!” as I rose from a perusal of “Angel Island” 
and went about my work in a serene, exalted mood. 

But my complacency was short-lived. The very 
next book that fell into my hands was a volume of 
stories by Virginia Terhune Van de Water, entitled 
“The Shears of Delilah,” in which the author had set 
forth, with remorseless hand, the various ways in 
which woman has, since the days of Samson, been 
the undoing of man. It was an appalling catalogue, 
the more so that the evil had been wrought by the 
foolishness and weakness of woman rather than by 
any positive quality. Her love of dress, her craving 
for admiration, her extravagance, made a melan- 
choly arraignment of the sex so generally supposed 
to be the principal influence for good in the life of 
wayward man. 

Now I can conscientiously say I feel as far from 
the heroines of this book as from those of “Angel 
Island.” Circumstances which I have been powerless 
to control have decided that extravagance in dress is 
not for me; any admiration that may have been my 
portion in life has been received with humble grati- 
tude, and I can say with perfect truth that no man 
has ever gone to destruction through any unholy 
charm of mine. Yet I recognized a certain degree 
of truth in Mrs. Van de Water’s book, at the same 
time, wishing some writer would arise and depict 
the modern woman as she really is, for there is such 
a person in the flesh, not necessarily either a debaser 
or an uplifter. 

For the last forty years it has been an axiom 
among novelists that women were strange and mys- 
terious beings, moved by motives entirely incompre- 
hensible to man, and whose conduct was dictated by 
laws understood only by their own sex. I think it 
was Mr. Henry James who originated this idea which 
was elaborated by Mr. Howells, and since then has 
been worked to the limit by their feeble imitators. 


F course, in real life, women are like men, in 
that they are not all to be lumped together 
under one head. There are many varieties of the 
species, and this has been recognized by Mrs. Ella 
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Recent Types of Women’s Women 


A Few Heroines of Fiction from a Woman’s Point of View 


Peattie in her book “The Precipice,” in which she 
has not only laid the scene of an interesting novel in 
Chicago (a feat in itself) but has drawn with a clever 
pen and a sympathizing touch, half a dozen or more 
types of women, all of whom are to be met with 
to-day and many of whom are the result of that 
change in the ideas about women which, for want of 
a better name, we term Feminism. 

We are shown, in the first place, the old-fashioned 
woman, who, married to a domestic tyrant, develops 
the cringing, placating, cajoling qualities of a slave; 
and there is also the woman of the older generation 
who, conservative herself, is not without sympathy 
with the hopes and aspirations of the new. There is 
the woman whose domestic instincts outweigh al] 
other considerations, and who gladly relinquishes a 
brilliant career as a singer for a husband and home 
of her own; and there is the intensely feminine 
woman, strong in the sex appeal, conquering men 
wherever she goes and utterly conscienceless as re. 
gards methods and results. In contrast to these are 
the distinctively modern types. There is the intellectual] 
woman, working with her husband in his laboratory, 
seeking to be his companion mentally, but neglecting 
her distinctively feminine side, with the result that 
he leaves her for a beautiful but unscrupulous girl, 
There is the woman who has so slaved to obtain her 
college degree that when she has it she is entirely 
unfit for mental work and has to content herself 
with a subordinate position; and there is the typical 
American girl, intelligent, wide awake, and full of 
that sympathy with her less fortunate fellow-crea- 
tures that marks the difference between the girl of 
fifty years ago and the one of to-day. 

There is no topic upon which more foolishness has 
been expended than that of woman, and it is pleas- 
ant to find a writer (and a feminine one at that) 
who realizes that it is futile to talk of woman, in the 
singular, at all, and that, as there are thousands of 
types of women, it is only wise to select examples of a 
type and then to present these examples adequately; 
to describe them as they are and to show where the 
dangers incident to their new freedom lie. As I read 
Mrs. Peattie’s book my mind resumed its balance, 
Mrs. Gillmore’s angels seemed as remote as Mrs, 
Van de Water’s parasites, and I felt that a few of the 
women of to-day, with all their virtues and short- 
comings, had at last been given an adequate portrayal. 
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ROM our representative in 
Paris we have received a 
special selection of very smart 


FRENCH MODELS. 


For the convenience of our early 
patrons, these imported suits, 
gowns and coats, and many 
adaptations of them, are now 
shown in our establishment at 


32 West 32nd Street 



























































XCLUSIVENESS is not the least of the 
advantages which come with the pos- 
session of 


Tobey- Made 
Furniture 


Very few pieces are made in any one pattern. 
This is the result ofa natural limitation. Fur- 
niture of such a standard in design and work- 
manship cannot be made in large quantities or 
distributed in a wholesale way. 

Moreover, no two pieces from the same basic 
design are ever exactly alike. The freedom of 
hand workmanship allows the expression of 
individual taste and skill, 3ivin a distinctive 
artistic merit which cannot be attained by 
mechanical means. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


New York Fifth Avenue at Fifty-third Street 
Chicazo Wabash Avenue and Washington Street 
























































Bust Reducer, $5 
Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh-reduc- 
ing rubber with coutil back, 
The reducing qualities of this garment are 
remarkable, at the same time it gives 
added comfort and style. 


Rubber Garments for Athletic Purposes 


COATS, $12 


Without 
Sleeves 


$11 


Buttons 


ATHLETIC 
PANTS 
$11 


Wrinkle Eradicator and Frown Band, $2 
Face Mask, $5 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
etc., for the purp of reducing the flesh 
anywhere desired. Invaluable to those 
suffering from rheumatism. 
Write at once for further particulars. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


The present styles demand a graceful, slender 
figure. The stout woman need no longer 


despair for she can reduce any part of her 
body without harmful dieting—and by the 
simple use of 


DR. WALTER’S 


famous 


Rubber Garments 
for Men and Women 


These garments cover the entire body and by 
inducing perspiration they cause the speedy and safe 
reduction of unnecessary flesh. 


You cannot afford to be without these garments if 
you have any tendency towards fat. They will keep 
your figure in perfect condition without causing you 
discomfort or trouble. 


For further particulars write to 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 


Dept. D, 45 West 34th Street New York 


CORSAGE 


This garment can be worn comfortably 
under the corset—reduces the bust, hips 
and thigh. 


NECK AND CHIN REDUCER 
$3.00 


Shown in the illustration above. 


The pure Para _ rubber_ restores the 
wrinkled and saggy muscles to a firm, 
healthy condition, 
















Made infour Blanche, Rosee, 
delicate tints: Rachel, Naturelle 
7 
At All Best Dealers 
Send for “‘Surprise Box”’ containing 
250 Sparing minigeurpectsers 
Sachet and Perfumes. 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent 
for U.S.and Can. Dept. D 
24E, 22d Street 
New York City 


























EN whose cultured sense of humor 
demands an unusually clever 
joke read 


Judge 


where humor fit for the jester of kings 
and keen satire lurk in every page. 


At all newsstands 
IO cents 








ERE’S the daintiest 
gift you ever laid 
your eyes on—a whole 
week’s supply of Marin- 
ello Face Powder— 
FREE. Of course, you 
know of Marinello Pow- 
der, but perhaps you have 
never used it; so, simply 
to let you see how delight- 
ful it is, we will give you 
enough of this exquisite pow- 
der to last you a whole week. 
Daintily put up in a charm- 
ing, useful Lucky Elephant 
Coin Purse and Vanity Case 
finished in Gold, one side of 
which holds $1.20 in change 
—the other contains a puff, 
mirror and powder. Send 
us your name, address, 2 
dimes and 3  two-cent 
stamps, and both the case 
and the free Powder come 
to you prepaid. Write to- 
day—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO. 


Dept. 111 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Il. 























Photo by Henry Havelock Pierce 





Caruso: Master of Four Arts 


ego eee has heard the rumor that Caruso is going to the war, but no one can yet be sure of it. Here is a 

really admirable new bust of him, by his compatriot, Cartaino Pietro. The truest artist is not, as a rule, confined 
to one medium when it comes to self-expression. Caruso, for instance, is other things than a singer, and, aside from 
being an excellent actor, and a good draughtsman and caricaturist, with all the dash and esprit of a Chéret, he might 
wake up to-morrow, brankrupt of voice and means, and yet be able to earn a respectable income as a sculptor. We have 
in mind his bronze statuette of himself as a pot-bellied Buddhist idol, but laughing, instead of displaying the Buddhist’s 
conventional calmness and introspective expression. He is shown here before the bust, measuring his own brain area 
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628 Fifth Ave. New York. 


Visitors to New York City always welcome 
Established in 1839 
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Ganesh _ Fore- 
head Strap 
($4, $5) _ for 
removing fore- 
head lines. 





c 
“double” chin, 








10% REDUCTION SALE 


NOW IN EFFECT AND UNTIL SEPT. 15 


When ordering by mail, on or before the termination of the Reduction Sale, (Sept. 
15), please send in your remittance and deduct the 10% Discount from any of the prices 
— here and from the prices of the many other preparations named in the price 
ist 


A Few Ganesh Preparations: 


FOR DUSTY OR SUNBURNED SKIN, 
Ganesh Eastern Balm Cleansing Cream, 
unequaled as a face cleanser; good for 
the most sensitive skins. $38, $1.50, 75c. 
FOR TENDER, DRY SKIN. Ganesh 
Eastern Balm Skin Food makes the mus- 
cles firm, the skin clear and transparent. 
Its nourishing qualities fill out hollows. 


.00, $1.50, T5c. 
TO RESTORE WHITE SKIN. Ganesh 
Lily Sulphur Lotion removes all redness skin healthy. $5, $2.50, $1. 

and leaves the skin white and smooth, TOIMPROVE THE NECK, SHOULDERS 
Prevents sunburn; cooling and refresh- AND ARMS. Ganesh ‘‘Juno” is a spe- 
ing. $2.50, $1.50, (Pink, Cream or White). = yo — and ¥ meee ped the 
TO REMOVE BLACKHEADS. Ganesh frogient tnd morning, will increase 
Beauty nate, to -be used instead of a Nees Cut Gnd: mete Sem. 92.08, 
soap. Box of 20, $2.50. FOR FRECKLES. Ganesh Freckle 
TO PROTECT THE SKIN. Ganesh Pa- Cream. Applied before retiring and left 
risian Beauty Neige Cream contains no on over night. $1. 

grease, makes the skin like satin, and GANESH BEAUTY BOXES, containing 
preserves it. Removes marks on _ the every requisite for tourist or the bou- 


neck left by collars, etc.; hides blem- doir, compact, convenient. ‘$35, $25, 5. 
ishes. $1.50. GANESH EASTERN FLOWER BLOO: 


GANESH BROWN SPOT LOTION, for 
removing moth patches, $1. 


Full Price List and Mrs. Adair’s Important Lecture Book free. Mrs. Adair’s Salons Are 
Open the Year Around. If your route brings you to New York, London or Paris, be sure 
to call at Mrs. Adair’s Salon and try the wonderful Strapping Muscle Treatment, $2.50, 
which is administered at all three establishments by expert English assistants. 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York  sjgphone 2800 
LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W. PARIS, 5 rue Cambon 


FOR LOOSE SKIN AND PUFFINESS 
UNDER THE S. Ganesh Eastern 
Diable Skin Tonic, splendid skin tonic, 
tones and strengthens; enables skin to 
withstand hot rooms, resist sun and all 
troubles of climate; good for puffiness 
under the eyes. $5, $2, 75c. 

REMOVING LINES. Ganesh Eastern 
Muscle Oil feeds the tissues and fills out 
all hollows, removes lines and makes the 


perfectly natural and good for the skin, 
$1.00. 
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“The Meat of 
the Nuts 


that wise men crack.” The greatest 
joy in reading is the discovery of 
things worth while, and the passing 
them on to sympathetic friends. 
This is the spirit of 


The 


TRIMMED LAMP 


Edited by HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


Each month it offers pithy comment on pass- 
ing events, viewed in the light of their greater 
significance; a few brief articles, always sin- 
cerely written, on topics oftener discussed 
before the fire by congenial friends than put 
into print; and a careful selection of para- 
graphs and epigrams, significant of merely 
clever, from a wide range of little-known pub- 
lications. 


It aims to stimulate—always—but to do it 
briefly, entertainingly, and with dignity. It 
seeks to fill the odd moment—profitably. 


The best evidence of its quality is the qual- 
ity of those who have supported it for its three 
years of life. Subscription price, $1 a year. 
A specimen copy will be gladly sent on re- 
quest. 


THE TRIMMED LAMP 
Department E 
334 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 














Maternity Apparel 


Your social activities may be continued without hindrance 
during expectancy and your wardrobe present a large 
variety of models without extravagant outlay for constant 


changes and alterations. 


Lane Bryant Maternity Garments retain every line of the 
most graceful fashions of the day, adapted for maternity 
with expanding waistlines designed to meet every emer- 
gency without the least trace of their ulterior motive. 


Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, Blouses and Negligees 


Manufactured in my own atelier and sold directly 
to you without intervening profits. Consequently 


The prices are no higher 
and in many instances actu- 
ally lower than asked else- 
where for ordinary styles. 


No. 5124 (as illustrated) 
Maternity Dress with gath- 
ered basque and plaited tunic, 
made of French serge in navy 
or black combined with char- 
meuse. Value $35.00. 

Special Price 24.75 


Corsets 


The Lane Maternity Corsets 
are designed to give needed 
support and retain a pleasing 
outline of figure without any 
pressure on sensitive parts. 
Made in high or low bust 
models. Not sold elsewhere 
below $5.00. Special Price 3.85 


Infants’ Wear 


Exquisite Layettes or dainty 
single garments and nursery 
requisites for the tiny ak Wg 
shown in attractive displa: 
our pene section for in sr 
and children. 


Send for our Season Book, 
Expectations and Styles, 
Edition “DM” 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th St. New York 





Extra Size Models 


For the robust, developed fig- 
ures measuring 44 to 54 at bust, 
we have special styles showing 
the latest idea adapted for all 
ages, with height-giving lines. 
Our styles are individual and 
possess a distinctive character. 


Send for “New Styles,” 
Edition D. 
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Personal Maid’s Costume 
(at Left) 

He. 9 105. Maid’. Costume 5 
skirt, opening front, 

*\ poy back, high waist line, 

4 dainty piping, Gibson waist, 


Sateens, plum and all shades. 
$5. M 


50. Exquisite Apron, imported 
dotted Swiss, dainty lace 
waist band of pink or blue 
satin ribbon, $3. No 105-51. 
Cap to match, 25c. to 75c. 


No. 105-52. Collar and cuffs 
to match, 40c. 


129 East 34th Street 


The: Proper Accessory for the 
Occasion—At Reasonable Cost 


“A fon? Sas Trad os sateen, Th double-ti 


I 
Poplin, all shades, $5. French sat No. 844-50. 
ek veel, sem silk, from 
96 to $8, without veil. With 
Mt $10. 


ju Apron, 5% a hem, 
linen, $1; sasetion: Ste ; sheet- 
ine gathe: 

104-51. (i tte Apron 
Bibs, linen, 50c; vhesttag, 35e; 
eambric, 25c. 


Send for Free Illustrated Portfolio of Designs 


Telephone, 5571 Murray Hill At Lexington Avenue 





. Made of 


104-50 Nurse’s five- 





New York 
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Dogs and Their Owners 


(Continued from page 67) 


Miss Lawton brought him on a visit. Oddly enough, 
this dog, who has made the highest of winnings, has 
no pedigree. Mr. Albright’s airedales were triumphant, 
His Highness winning handily in dogs and Champion 
Brickfield Molly in bitches. 

Mrs. Bates’ Blarney 
Kennels took no less than 
seven firsts in Irish ter- 
riers, while Francis G. 
Lloyd made his Scottish 
terrier, Walescott Gay 
Boy, a champibn, and Miss 
Maud Kennedy won in 
Welsh terrier dogs with 
Seuny Spinner. The best 
two Pekinese dogs were 
Mrs. Harby’s Champion 
Chu Yen of Toddington 
and her Nowata Min Chu. 
The children’s classes were 
an interesting feature of 
the show. In retrospect an 
odd coincidence, in view 
of the war in Europe and 
its immediate cause, was 
the presence of the little 
Pom shown in this num- 
ber which was bred by the 
assassinated Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria, an ardent dog-lover. 


Photo, Jessie Tarbox Beals, Inc. 
GRETEL 

a Pomeranian bred by the assassinated 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria 


EMBERS of Raymond Belmont’s pack of the 

Belray Beagles which he hunts in England 
have been winners at recent English bench shows. 
Among his wins was the reserve for three couples at 
the Petersborough Hound Show. Unique beagle trials 
in this country are to be held by the newly formed 
Great Northern Hare Beagle Club, organized in 
Schenectady, N. Y., by influential beagle owners in 
this State and Pennsylvania. Annual trials will be 
held on the varying hare, often called the snowshoe 
rabbit, an animal which should give good sport, as it 
will withstand pursuit by beagles for hours and not 
infrequently gets the, better of the pack. It is very 
cunning in putting the little hounds at fault. The 
trials will probably be held in the Adirondacks. The 
object of the club is to “promote the future welfare 
of the beagle, as regards type size and hunting 
qualities.” 





ROSS PROCTOR of New York has been 

e elected a vice-president of the new Sealyham 
Terrier Association in England, of which the Duchess 
of Teck, aunt of Queen Mary of England, is presi- 
dent. The organization intends to further the breed 
: not only as a bench dog 

but as a game and work- 
ing terrier. Mr. Proctor, 
whose recent wins in this 
breed include blues at 
Southampton, has just 
purchased in England 
Champion Ivo Caradoc, 
son of the famous Model, 
at a price said to be the 
highest on record for the 


Odd “throw backs” in 
color, due to in-breeding 
and other obscure causes, 
are familiar to the dog 
breeder, but one of the 
oddest occurrences of this 
nature is the appearance 
of a blue cocker spaniel in 
the kennels of Dr. H. S. 
Holdenby of Englewood. 
The puppy is by Cham- 
pion Corporal Prim, out 
of Joy, by Champion Corporal Prim, the puppies 
having come from black stock for many generations. 
She is of a maltese blue color, although the three 
other pups in the same litter are black. Other off 
colors in cockers have similarly made their appear- 
ance, notably the buffs which developed into reds and 
the whites in Canada. It remains to be seen whether 
the new blue strain can be preserved. . 

Toward the end of September there will be a whip- 
pet race meet in connection with the annual horse 
show at Bryn Mawr, Pa. Owners of whippets in New 
England, Canada and elsewhere are expected to enter, 
and several dogs have been imported. The handicaps 
will be run over a course of 300 yards on grass. 
Freeman Lloyd of New York has been appointed 
clerk of the course. 

At the Newport show, under the auspices of the 
Rhode Island Kennel Club, 591 dogs were shown. 
The award for the best dog in the show went to 
George R. Preston’s Clumber spaniel Welbeck Roger, 


bred. by the Duke of Portland. Beagles shown by 
Arthur Scott Burden, Richard Gambrill and C. Oliver 
Iselin, Jr., were winners, as were Hamilton Fish Web. 
ster’s cockers, Mrs. J. C. Mallory’s pomeranians, Mrs, 
Tyler Morse’s sheepdogs and George W. Quintard’s 
fox terriers. 


Vanity Fair invites correspondence concerring do 

and how to care for them. For further partic 

see pages 17, 18 and 19 of the “Dog Mart.” 
you wish to buy a dog you can find most breeds rep. 
resented there, but, if the breed you seek is not to be 
found, just write to Vanity Fair. Men long inter 
ested in dogs, who know every phase of the sport, 
be your advisers. This service is absolutely free 
charge. 
















It’s the Same Old Baseball 


(Continued from page 65) 


room for them, and every lover of the national game 
will wish them success. ‘ 

Then there is Billy Sunday. You know all about 
him and the wonderful success he has had in his 
calling. There is Dave Fultz, who was one of the 
best players twenty years ago, and is now prominently 
identified with baseball as President of the Players’ 
Fraternity. 


I SUPPOSE, take it all in all, that a man never for. 

gets his first love. Those of the old time players 
who can, in some way, keep on with baseball 1 
always to do so. The path may lead to the ownership 
of some club or to the presidency of a league. But, 
wherever it leads, there are always plenty of a 
players anxious to follow; and if ‘we cannot take 
part in an active way, at least we never let our in- 
terest die. 

Down in the box seats at all the games you will 
see white-haired men who follow the game quietly, 
yet never miss a play. Maybe you will wonder 
whether these fat and elderly brokers and lawyers 
and business men really understand and appreciate 
the game. Sometimes, when you have said something 
about the plays or the players, one of these old 
fellows will smile a little in his sleeve. Don’t be of- 
fended—he is probably one of the old-fashioned play- 
ers who were lining out the ball when you were in 
your crib. Treat his opinions with respect, because 
there is always the chance that he is one of the 
people who made baseball what it is today. 











FOR GOOD HAIR 


Mme. Melba Recommends 








MRS. MASON’S 


OLD ENGLISH 


HAIR TONIC 


and Shampoo Cream 

These are the very prepara- 
tions used by Kate Seaton 
Mason, the noted English Hair 
Specialist, in treating the hair 
of the Vanderbilt family, 
Duchess of Marlborough, Mme. 
Melba and the leading society 
women of New York, London 
and Paris, who testify to its su- 
periority for thin, falling, weak, 
brittle, splitting and dead-look- 
ing, lusterless hair. 


Mme. Nellie Melba, the 
famous singer, says: ‘I 





300 Cream, 265c., 
drug and dept. stores. 
THE PAXTON TOILET CO. Bosten, Mass. 














—LaReine 


Trace Mana Reo 








NEW YORK 


E feature this Brand 
which is made in the 
most beautiful manufac- 
turing building in theworld 
under sanitary conditions. 


“) The workmanship is the 


very best. Equal in every 
respect to custom-made 
corsets. 


Corset Hospital 


We maintain the original Corset 
Hospital. Bring your corset troubles 
to us. We do repairing, cleaning and 
altering at nominal charges. 


New Model, No. 26 L 


A delightfully graceful model, cut 
on straightlines and intended for well- 
formed figures. Made of a beautiful 

red Broche of fine quality. Sup- 
plied in white, pink or blue. Elabor- 
ately trimmed, short front steel and 
light boning, cutverylow 
in the bust with skirt of $ 50 
moderate length, fairly ° 
high in back and no steel <= 
near the hip bone. Price 


Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt Attention 


maker” the hair | grow LADY OF QUALITY CORSET SHOPS 


233 Fifth Avenue, 
at Cor. 27th St. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
Cor. 42nd St. 


Mme. BLAIR 











AN INCREDIBLE 
TRANSFORMATION 


This smart costume is one I 
actually made from an old gown, 
that was entirely out of style. 

Don’t throw away your old 
frocks. Let me make them over 
into the latest styles. 

If you live out of town, just 
send me a well fitting lining, and 
I will make over any costume to 
your entire satisfaction. 

Drop me a line to-day or phone 
Riverside 4884. 


132 West 91st Street 














New York City 
J 
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SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 
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Is Your Figure 
What It Should Be? 


Do you realize that nature intended 


all women to be symmetrical? That 
she is not, is due entirely to conditions 
which can and should be remedied. 


Through many years of exhaustive 
study and practical experience, I have 
perfected a system which will not only 
perfect the figure, but improve the 
health and general condition as well. 


Take my own case for example—it 
speaks volumes. In childhood, I was 
puny and deformed. By my own drug- 
less methods I have overcome all weak- 
nesses. Millions of people throughout 
the world have seen in me a living dem- 
onstration of my unique system of 
health culture and body-building. 
Thousands of women in all parts of 
the world have profited by my experi- 
ence. They have, through my system, 
improved their health and figures. 


There is no great secret about my 
system—it is simply a proper practice 
of the hygienic principles of health 
adapted to suit the individual require- 
ments of my pupils. 


If your health is below par and your 
figure is not what it should be, I can 
surely be of service to you. 


My latest book, “The Body Beauti- 
ful,” should be read by every woman— 
I will send it to you free. It explodes 
the fallacy that lack of beauty or health 
cannot be avoided. In it I ex- 
plain how every woman can be 7 
VIGOROUS, HEALTHY and 
ATTRACTIVE. 


My Guarantee 


With my free book, “The Body 
Beautiful,” which is fully illus- 
trated with photographs of myself 
explaining my system, I give full 
haga be of my Guarantee Trial 
lan, whereby you can test the 
value of my instruction without 
Tisking a single penny. 


Send two-cent stamp for “The Body 
Beautiful” and Trial Plan to-day 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 113D 
12 W. 3ist Street 
ew York 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS 


New Peas that harmonize~ 
with perfect lasle~ 
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Ctashions in weoving invilakions 
and sationery to suit the exclusive 
bride who Cemands absolute~ 
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Wedding Invitations 
Tea and At Pome Caras 
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PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 
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ARTBRONZ 
Book Rocks 


are made of a heavy bronze seamless deposit over a 
baser core. They have all the finish and durability of 
the finest bronzes at one-tenth the price. 

In addition, we guarantee to return without question 
the purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. 


“Artbronz” is the standard of perfection and 

has been for the past 5 years. 

To assist you in making a selection for a gift or use i 
home, we have ready for distribution an illustrated peta? ree 
showing 16 other models, All from the original conceptions of 
the famous American Sculptor, J. Renfrew Dean. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
ADDRESS ART DEPARTMENT 
Kathodian Bronze Works 
501 Fifth Ave. (6th floor), New York 











Admiration 





Certainly this 
is a@ nude of 
exquisite beauty 
and grace. 


The maiden, 
refreshing her- 
self at the clear, 
cold pool, has 
found her re- 
flection one that 
ts pleasing and 
the frog, in his 
admiration ques- 
tions not the 
trespasser. 


$2.00 


the Pair 

Prepaid 
Unquestionably the 
greatest value ever 
offered at this price 
from the point of 
beauty and usefulness. 











TR sgestigns 


195% 




















| Perfect Beauty 


The fashion of the 
present day demands 
that the complexion of 
the well-groomed woman 
shall be clear and of 
snowy whiteness. The 
regular use of 


Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL 






The 
favorite 
for over 
65 years 























will bestow the charms that 
are so admired in a fashion- 
able woman. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 


is a liquid powder, far sur- 


passing the dry powders 
that have to be applied so 
frequently to gain the de- 
sired effect. It whitens, 
softens and clears the skin. 
It is absolutely free from 
grease and _ consequently 
does not encourage the 
growth of hair. 


Price, $1.50 per bottle 


At Druggists and Depart- 
ment Stores, or direct on 
receipt of price. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Velvet Sponge 


should always be used when 
applying Gouraud s Oriental 
Cream. It is perfectly smooth 
and velvety, and will give 
you the most satisfactory 
results. Sent in a dust-proof 
box on receipt of 50c. 


Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son 


37 Great Jones Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send roc. in stamps for a book- 
let of Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty 
Leaves, a little book of perfumed 
powder leaves to carry in the 
purse. 
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The 


new levers are so short and small that they have been 
placed in the arm dividing the front seat passengers. 
Windshields are not quite so high as heretofore and 
are nearly all of the built-in, quick-adjustable type. 
As has been noted in these columns already, manufac- 
turers have been quick to take advantage of the im- 
provement made recently in top and curtain design, 
and this equipment in the 1915 cars is convenient in 
the extreme. The new cars emphasize luxury and 
easy-riding qualities more than ever, seats being 
deeper and upholstery more restful than ever. More 
cars are using the cantilever type of spring. Many 
handy little pockets and receptacles for carrying trou- 
ble lamps, goggles and what not are tucked away in 
the new models. 

The Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers is turning its 
attention now to the elimi- 
nation of glare from auto- 
mobile headlights, and many 
devices to this end were dis- 
cussed at one of its recent 
meetings. This is a matter 
of growing importance, as 
any one familiar with night 
driving will bear witness. 
Demonstrations of glare-re- 
ducing devices have recently 
been held under the auspices 
of the Safety First Society 
as well. These devices all 
fall into three classes. In 
one the attempt is to reduce . 
the glare by eliminating the The new Packard 
violet and blue rays from tail-light and license 
the light by means of tint- illuminator 
ed lenses; in the second, by 
modification of either lens or reflector, the light beam 
is divided or screened so that it shall not reach to the 
eyes of other drivers or pedestrians, and in the third 
the power of the lamps is put under the control of 
the driver so that they may be dimmed upon occa- 
sion. Any motorist who has had the road ahead of 
him thrown into treacherous obscurity for a dis- 
tance of from fifty to one hundred yards by the 
blinding lights of an oncoming machine will welcome 
efforts to bring about improvements on this score. 


HERE seems to be a distinct tendency to increase 
the passenger accommodation of the single- 
seated type of car, not by the familiar expedient of 


New Motor Models for 1915 


(Continued from page 69) 


one on the extra seat. Incidentally this body con- 
tains another innovation in the form of a small cor- 
ner window in the left rear corner to give the driver 
a better view of the road behind him. One of the 
other makers has brought out a runabout model for 
three instead of two passengers, the seat in this case 
being widened also and extended slightly forward in 
the driver’s place so as to give him plenty of elbow 
room. 

































ere automobile goggles on the principle of 
the bi-focal lens in eyeglasses are intended to 
protect the eye from glare and sun and, at the same 
time, give a clear view of the road. They are made in 
many types, that for ordinary driving having the 
upper half of the lens of amber glass and the lower 
half clear. A variation has the upper half opaque, 
Another type is intended for use in water or snow 
glare when the sun is out in force. It has the cen- 
mrneneigeaaaipastasenemanae <a tral portion of the lens of clear glass and the upper 
Duray and the Fiat in which he made the and lower portions either amber-colored or opaque, 
world’s record of 142.9 miles an hour These new lenses are mounted in standard frames and 
are so made that the amber or opaque portions are 
having disappearing auxiliary seats in the glazed into the clear parts so that there is no visible 
rear deck—although this method is notably joint. They obviate the necessity of carrying an extra 
popular in the runabouts of long wheel- pair of “dark” or eye-shielding goggles. Quite differ- 
base—but by widening the seat itself. In ent from this practical innovation are “dog goggles” 
this way the 1915 coupé model of one of | which Milady may fit over the ears of her lap dog so 
the leading makers has been designed to that he may enjoy the pleasures of motoring. 
carry three passengers on the main seat and 
To any single department 
—motors, for instance—Van- 
ity Fair can naturally allot 
only a very small portion of 
its pages. It is, however, 
always ready‘to take up in 
correspondence with its read- 
ers any matters of motor in- 
terest. We shall be glad not 
only to answer questions and 
secure catalogues, but, if you 
desire, to aid you in the se- 
lection of cars and accessories, 
and to keep you informed of 
the latest innovations in the 
automobile world. A postal 
card will bring you the name 
of the manufacturer of articles 
described in this department of 
Royce. Note also the position of the emergency brake lever Vanity Fair and advice as, to 
where they can be purchased. 





The Althea Shoe 
Hand Made f” 


fom 


ANDREW ALEXANDER 
548 FIFTH AVENUE-N.Y.C. 


Correspondence invited 





Treatment at Darsy’s Desirable 


The scientific facial treatments at V. Darsy’s 
are a revelation to those who have tried them. 
The noise and hurry of this great city of ours 
do not seem to touch this little French Shop 
Around The Corner, just off Fifth Ave. 
where peace and restfulness reign supreme. 


The Face and Neck Treatments 


are wonderful—tired nerves are soothed, and 
lines disappear as if by magic. Single treat- 
ments $2.00 and up. 


Dr. Dys’ Home Treatments 


are considered ‘superior to any in the world, 

: and in order to give an opportunity to those 

who have never tried them, we have put up a box with seven of our best 
preparations for $2.00 postpaid. 


When ordering this little case, state which tint face powder is preferred. 


V. DARSY, Dept. “ D,” 14 West 47th Street, NEW YORK 


Dr. Dys’ interesting booklet sent free on request. 











In COUNTRY HOMES 
you look for pure, fresh air; 


why not PURE DRINKS! 


A’Prana Syphon 
and Carbonet 


will sparkle any liquid and pro- 
duce pure 

SODA WATER, MINERAL WATERS, 

and DELICIOUS FRUIT DRINKS, 
at half cost. 

Handy at your Camp or on Motor Boat. 

It is always safer to carbonate drinking 

water—COz kills bacteria. 

A complete Prana Outfit—1 Syphon, 

(Silver plated wire) 12 Carbonets to 

ante 12 quarts of oe gooey ty 

where, 5 i 

We refill Gone oe pe ton 

“PRANA” CARBONIC SYPHON CO. 

92 William Street New Yrok 
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MakeYourSkin 
Softand Clear 








: Bythe Use of 


Citicura Soap 


It appeals to dainty, dis- 
criminating women and sat- 
isfies the most fastidious. 
Assisted occasionally by 
Cuticura Ointment it keeps 
the skin clear and healthy, 
and prevents unwholesome 
conditions. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and _Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Tomes af jn eee 8.1 Le ; 
Cape Town; “wchice mg B'S & Co., Calcutta 

otter Drug and Chem. Corp., 





WORKING HER WAY ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


Ann Kromann, a Tacoma girl, who is seeing the world on her 
own resources 


Leslie's 


or not, you like to get the news 


tures—that tell the story where 
words fail. 


Leslie’s is an illustrated weekly 


newspaper. 


At all newsstands 
10 cents 





Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
HETHER your time is limited 


in pictures—vivid, interesting pic- 





¥ 








Lilas de Rigaud 


The 





Perfume of 
Old - Fashioned 
Gardens and 
Tender Memories. 


E old - fashioned 

garden “back home” 
is in its glory now—so 
full of tender memories 
of old joys and old 
friends that the thought 
of it brings a longing un- 
speakable. 





















To those of us, city- 
bound or travel-tired, 







who cannot go 1 ck at 
will and wa .nrough 
its well-l-ved paths, 






there is le’: still—Lilas 
de Rigaud. Perfume of 
Old-Fashioned Gardens 
and Tender Memories. 
The wonder of its sweet- 
ness will carry you back 
in dreams to the Land of 
Used-To-Be. 


For sale in high class 
Toilet Goods Depart- 
ments. Extract, $3.50 
the bottle, Talcum of 
exquisite softness, soc., 
Toilet Water, $3.75, 
Cold Cream, soc., Bath 
Salt, $1.00, Sachet 
Powder, $1.50, and 
Face Powder, $1.00. 


















Send fifteen cents to Riker- 
Hegeman Co., 350 West 4th 
Street, New York, for liberal 
sample bottle of Lilas de 
Rigaud or Rigaud’s famous 
Mary Garden in extract or 
sachet, 


RIGAUD 


Paris 
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Shopping for the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 70) 


end of the tie is coiled round it, meeting the other 
end in front, whereupon a perfect bow will result— 
if you know how to do it. 


HE question of gloves is one that should be 
given due consideration in connection with the 

rest of one’s wardrobe. I have 
not illustrated evening gloves, be- 
cause everyone knows what they 
look like, and because they do not 
vary from season to season. That 
is, the correct evening gloves do 
not vary. Every year, it is true, 
certain manufacturers come out 
with a glove on which there is 
some new sort of stitching; three 
rows of stitching instead of two, 
perhaps, or black stitching instead 


Tongueless belt 





gold, or sterling silver. 
initials prices vary, plain silver — cjacs 
$3.50, gold $30.00 


are detachable, and may be obtained in any leather 
and any size. 


URING the past year, boots with cloth tops 
have become immensely popular. In fact, my 
remark concerning the loudness of shirts might 
almost be applied to shoes, too. 
I have pictured here a boot of the 
cloth top variety, which, how- 
ever, is not at all displeasing. Its 
design is excellent and in accord 
with the best standards of to-day: 
straight, yet not too straight; flat, 
yet not too flat; and with a clear- 
ness of line that stamps it as first 


buckle, 14-kt. 
With 


T is a deplorable truth that nine 
men out ten give scarcely any 





of white. These innovations, how- 
ever, make no impression on the 
form of the correct dress glove, 
which is of white kid, with one 
or two buttons, not clasps, and 
which has little raised ridges of 
the leather on the back and not 
heavy stitching resembling braid. 
More leeway, however, is permissi- 
ble in the matter of stitching on 
walking gloves. In fact, it is fre- 
quently just this variation of 
adornment which distinguishes a 
smart glove from an insignificant 
one. In the picture on page 70 
of this issue, I have shown the 
latest in walking gloves. They are 
made of Englisi chamois—which 
must be-a trade name, since there are, at present no 
chamois living in England—and they have black 
stitching, a rather attractive departure. 


HE belt buckle illustrated here is not one of the 
cheap, tinny things you have seen on every 
store counter. On the contrary, it is made either of 
14-karat gold or sterling silver. It may be had 
with initials or without; etched, engine turned (for 
engraved initials), or it can be pierced in any style 
of lettering. Apart from its decorative qualities, this 
buckle possesses the further advantage of being 
tongueless, that is to say, there are no holes in it. 
It can be made exactly tight enough, without being 
too tight or too loose. The belts that come with it 





Walking boot for Autumn. 
Russia calf in black or tan with 
cloth or suéde top, $10.00 a pair 


consideration to the relation of 
their clothes to their personal char- 
acteristics. In any representative 
assemblage, one can see, for in- 
stance, lanky individuals stalking 
about in stripes that make them 
look infinitely more attenuated; 
and short, pneumatic people draped 
in checks and other designs that 
increase their appearance of pudgi- 
ness. If the short man were to 
wear the stripes, and the tall man 
the checks, each would seem a 
great deal more normal. 

Similarly, men are absolutely 
reckless with colors. Look at the 
first six men you happen to meet. 
Look at their complexions, their hair, their eyes, and 
then at the color of their neckties and suits. How 


many of the six are wearing clothes that harmonize _ 


with their own coloring? Not many. If you doubt 
me, try it and see for yourself. 

And yet, obviously enough, it is just as easy to buy 
the right clothes, as to buy the wrong ones. The 
performance calls merely for the exercise of a little 
judgment. 

If by any chance you happen to have drifted out 
of touch with the shops or the fashions, a postcard to 
Vanity Fair will bring you the answer to any ques- 
tion. And if you are for any reason unable personally 
to buy the things you want, the Vanity Fair Shoppers 
will gladly do your buying for you. 





A Record of Events in Sport 


(Continued from page 98) 


18: M. E. McLoughlin and T. C. Bundy beat T 
R. Pell and K. H. Behr, 12-10, 7-5, 4-6, 7-9, 7-5, in 
the final round of doubles of the Seabright tourna- 
ment. S. H. Voskell beat E. H. Whitney, 5-7, 7-9 
7-5, 6-2, 6-2, in the final round for the Central New 
York State championship at Utica. Miss Marie 
Wagner beat Miss Clare Cassell, 1-6, 6-3, 7-5, in the 
women’s singles finals, and Misses Wagner and Cas- 
sell beat Mrs. W. H. Pouch and Miss Bessie Moore, 
4-6, 6-0, 6-3, in the women’s doubles finals. G. R, 
Meehan, of Boston, won the swim from the Battery 
to Sandy Hook, in 7 hours, 18 minutes, the first time 
the feat has been performed. Clarence Griffin beat 
Elia Fottrell, 3-6, 6-8, 8-6, 6-0, 6-2, in the national 
clay court lawn tennis championship at Cincinnati, 
Miss Mary Browne beat Mrs. R. H. Williams, 6-1, 
3-6, 6-2, in women’s singles, and Miss Browne and 
Mrs. Williams beat Misses Lyons and Dodd, 6-2, 6-1, 
in the women’s doubles. 

19: R. Norris Williams, 2d, beat T. R. Pell, the 
holder, 6-4, 4-6, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3, in the challenge round 
of the Seabright lawn tennis tournament. 

23: N. E. Brookes (Australasia), beat B. P, 
Schwengers (Canada), 6-2, 6-3, 6-2, and A. F. Wild- 
ing (Australasia), beat R. B. Powell, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2, in 
the Davis Cup preliminary at Chicago. 

24: N. E. Brookes and A. F. Wilding (Austral- 
asia), beat R. B. Powell and B. P. Schwengers, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-4, in the Davis tennis cup preliminary doubles, 
at. Chicago, taking the series. 

25: A. F. Wilding beat B. P. Schwengers, 7-5, 
6-3, 6-1, and N. E. Brookes beat R. P. Powell, 6-0, 
6-1, 6-3, in the Davis cup singles, preliminary round 
at Chicago. 

27: TT. R. Pell and K. H. Behr beat H. H. Hack- 
ett and F. B. Alexander, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5, in the final 
round for the Eastern lawn tennis doubles champion- 
ship at Longwood, Mass. 

28: Maurice E. McLoughlin beat W. M. Johnston, 
6-4, 6-4, 6-1, in the challenge round of singles in the 
Longwood lawn tennis tournament. 

30: A. F. Wilding, Australasia, beat Oscar Kreu- 
zer, Germany, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4, and N. E. Brookes, Aus- 
tralasia, beat Otto Froitzheim, Germany, 10-8, 6-1, 
6-2, in the semi-final round for the Davis lawn tennis 
cup at Pittsburgh. 

31: A. F. Wilding and N. E. Brookes, Australasia, 
beat Oscar Kreuzer and Otto Froitzheim, Germany, 
6-1, 6-1, 6-2, in the doubles in the Davis lawn ten- 
nis cup semi-finals at Pittsburgh, thus winning 
the match. 





SMART IN CUT— 
—SIMPLE TO EXECUTE 


Vogue patterns combine smartness of cut 
and correctness of style with simplicity of 
execution. They are therefore especially 
adapted to work. in the home or for the 
guidance of less experienced dressmakers. 


By reason of its advance information and 
accurate forecast of coming fashions, 
Vogue's influence in shaping the mode in 
this country is very strong. Its pattern 
department enjoys. the full benefit of its 
exceptional news service. 


Each pattern, moreover, is cut in three 
colors, the lining in brown, the trimmings 
in green and all other parts in straw- 
colored tissue. These advantages will in- 
stantly be appreciated by anyone who has 
ever wrestled with ordinary cheap patterns. 
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it on. 


Turn now to pages oo to oo and decide for yourself 
whether you do not immediately need one or more of the 
models there shown? The patterns come in stock sizes 
(34, 36, 38, and 40 bust measure), and are uniformly 
priced at 50 cents for waist or skirt, and $1 for complete 
Your order should be sent to the 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


costume. 


In Vanity Fair— 
In Vogue itself— 
and nowhere else— 


—are shown the famous Vogue Stock Patterns. 
are the models selected by Vogue from the thousands of 
new creations that are actually being worn to-day in the 
great fashion centers of the world. They represent not 
merely the whim of a passing hour, but styles that will 
stand the test of months without falling behind the mode. 
There is no danger of a frock or suit cut from a Vogue 
Stock Pattern going out of fashion as soon as it is made, 
and you will not see a dozen like it the first day you put 
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THE VANDERBILT 


HOTEL 


For Discriminating People 


| 34th Street and Park Avenue, New York 


N the high ground of Murray Hill the most 

exclusive residential district of New York, 

adjoining the fashionable shopping district, 
convenient to the theatres and an ideal home for the 
conservative traveler. 


With all the luxury of a modern first-class hotel The 
Vanderbilt combines the comfort and dignity of a 
prvate home and claims the distinction of being the 
only residential building in the world of exclusively 
non-combustible materials. 


The Vanderbilt Hotel is within five minutes of the 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central Terminals. Each 
of its 609 bedrooms is charmingly furnished and 
exposed to direct sunlight. Charges are moderate. 


TARIFF 
Single room, with bath, $3, $4, $5, 
» per day. 
Double room, with bath, $5, $6, $7, 
$8, per day. 
Double bedroom, boudoir dressing room 
and bath, $7, $10, $12, per day. 
Suite, parlor, bedroom and bath, $12, 
$15, $18, per day. 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager. 




















HAAS BROTHERS 
Distinctive Dress Fabrics 


impart to your gowns and 
costumes that exclusive charac- 
ter and smartness of fashion, 
that express the highest note of 
distinction in dress. 


Yoreskin Cloth 


isTere 


This new fabric is all the name implies—beautifully soft 
and pliable—will not crease or wrinkle—the nearest approach 
to a glove material ever produced in a fabric. 


Kittens €or Qloth 


RPEeEoisTEeReco 


A soft, lustrous cloth of the finest quality—has a beautiful 
sheen and is most desirable for the new Fall styles in 
tailored gowns. 


Radium Yotrof Sofi of. Amour 


Velvet of chiffon with the The satin of the hour—with 
lustre of satin. For evening silvery high lights, in won- 
wear it is most appropriate.  derful colors, 


Haas Dress Fabrics appear at their best 
in these new and smart colorings: 


Tete de Negre Mysterious Green Saumon Orchid 


We will be pleased to send you a list of Dressmakers and Ladies’ 
Tailors who can show you the Haas Brothers Blue Book of Fabrics, 
in which these mate-ials are shown. Haas Dress Fabrics are sold by 
Leading Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors exclusively. 


HAAS BROTHERS 


PARIS: Rue des Pyramides 
NEW YORK:303 Fifth Avenue 
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GIRLS ! 


For your vacation kit have you 
thought of the appearance of your 
Singer nails? 

There are lots of possibilities 
connected with a Manicure Outfit. 

It is not the money you save by 
owning one of our F. B. Manicure 
Outfits, but the pleasure you get 
out of it by doing something for 
yourself, or for those you care for. 


F. B. “Needlepoint” 
Cuticle Scissors 











sential instrue- 
curing, the 
it should be 


The most es 
ment in mani 
scissors, and 
an F.B.“NEE 
CUTICLE 
because our 
correctly 

Be careful. Ma Be sure it is 
stamped with @iour F.B.trade- 
mark, and the BAword, “NEE- 
DLEPOINT.” Gi Some dealers 
have a scissors 


Scissors are 
made. 


inferior qualt 
Ours costs 





F. B. Manicure Outfit 
No. 956 B 





F. B. Manicure Outfit No. 956 B, as 
illustrated, can be used by anyone 
wishing to manicure, anf consists of 
F. Manicure rile. F. B. Cuticle 
Scissors, F. B. pa Scissors, F. B. 
one Knife, F. Emery Boards, 

F. B. Manicure Sick F. B. NS 
Buffer, jar of jfolene box of F. B 
—_ Powder, box of Manipur, | bottle 

Foronga, and a bottle of Manso. 

Packed im a solid, leatherette cov- 

ered case. 
This outfit will be sent to you, free 
of all post charges, upon receipt of 
$2.50, and if you are not entirely 
satished, we mill gladly refund you 
the amount of your remittance. 


F.B. Manicure Preparations 
POLPASTA, a nail polish, per jar 
FORONGA, o nail bleuch, per bottle 
MANIPUM, a nail pumice, per box 
age a nail soap, per bottle 


F “B. NAIL POWDER, a select 
We per box 25¢. 

e fay all delivering charges. 

Let us hear from you. We will send 
you information about the care of 
your finger nails free of charge. 


Emile Forquignon Co. 
108 Lafayette St., New York 
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She who wears the Frolaset Front Lacing pee ees 
Corset evidently knows thatitis a garment Sa ac 
in which is judiciously combined the three 

elements that make a desirable corset-— 

strickingly smart lines, careful construction 

and more than usual comfort. She also 

knows that the Frolaset is the exemplifi- 

cation of the highest art in corsetdom, 

Your dealer can probably show you the 

new Fall models. 


$3.50 * $40.00 


Frolaset Corset Co. 


Makers of front laced corsets exclusively 


DETROIT PARIS 
New York Office; 200 Fifth Avenue ) 
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POR giving the bei 
a beautiful appear- 
ance nothing can ap- 
proach 


fat 


So wonderful in its properties as 
to be unmistakably unique. A de- 
lightful preparation containing Egyp- 
tian Henna, that imparts a fascinating 
lustre to the hair, while ensuring 
perfect hair health. 


Try our Amami Shampoo— you'll 
be delighted. 60c per box—sufhicient 
for seven shampoos. At all high 
class stores. 


Send 25c for Bijou box of assorted 

Amami Toilet Preparations, to 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. F, 49 W. 23rd St., New York 
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Regular Use of These Four Specialties From 


MARY GREY 


Will Make Your Skin Soft and Beautiful 


SKIN TONIC CLEANSING CREAM 
circulation, tightens and 

whitens the skin. To be patted on. 
Excellent for loose skin under the 
as $5, $2 and 75c¢ a bottle. $3, $1.50 and 75 a jar. 


BLEACH ell SKIN FOOD 
Bleaches and cl the sunburn and Spetay goed for 3 vey G7 am. 
roughened skin ; to be left on all night. Fills hollows and smooths lines. 


$3, $1.50 and osghage ashy 


Between the Ritz 2 EAST 46th STREET 
and Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


$i a pot. 


MARY GRE 











FOR YOUR OWN READING AND 
FO” THE FRIEND FOND 
GOOD FICTION, 
REMEMBER— 


CANADIAN NIGHTS 
By Albert Hickman, who has a rich and 
racy gift of story-telling 
Here are some real men’s stories— 
stories which women who like Kip- 
‘ing’s yarns will relish too. They have 
a different quality that is refreshing, 
and the humor of them is inimitable. 
Eight very clever, full-page illustra- 
tions, $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE, OHIO 
By Holworthy Hall 
A Harvard romance which will carry 
the old grad back to college days again. 
Laughter on every page. 
$1.00 net, postage 6 cents. 


WILLIAM AND BILL 
By Grace Meson Cake Cooke and Caroline 


A suis excursion sangre Bo: ns 
fairly bubbling with the fun of two 
teal boys’ pranks and escapades, 

$1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


BARNABETTA 
By Helen R. Martin 


You will enjoy Barnabetta hugely— 

od is freshly different and diverting. 

News Monthly declares this 

latest story of Pennsylvania Dutch _life 

uite the most renga mova Boge Mrs, 
Martin has written since ‘Tillie. 
$1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


And fact, not fiction 
THE “GOLDFISH” 
Being the Confessions of aSuccessful Man 


Rather startling, intensely interesting— 
“Tt is rich in wise comments on current 
American life and lays a discerning 
finger on some of the weakest spots in 
our national manners and customs.”— 
The Bookman, 

: $1.30 met, postage 10 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Queer 





ou had a tremendous influence over someone in New 


York. Not merely a casual friendship, but the sort of relation- 
ship that demands everything and is never denied. 


Then go you told your New York friend to spend her life in the 
O 


shops. 


haunt them all day long and every om To compare 
offerings and prices. To buy for you, promptly an 


efficiently, any- 


thing you wanted, and without charge for her services. Would not 
that be a perfect—almost an Utopian—state of affairs? 


In the Vanity Fair Shoppers you have this friend! Read these 


suggestions: 


How to Shop through Vanity Fair 


1 When ordering anything that has ap- 

peared in Vanity Fair, please give the 
date of the issue and the number of the page. 
You may order as many articles as you desire 
at one time—but please make it easy for us to 
identify them. 


2 Enclose cheque or money order to cover 

the cost of the articles wanted. If any 
balance remains after purchase, it will be re- 
turned at once. 


3 Should your remittance be inadequate, 
we will notify you; articles cannot be 
delivered until full payment has been made. 


4 Unless small enough to be mailed, articles 

will be sent by express, charges collect. 
When ordering very small articles, please en- 
close approximate postage—the extra stamps, 
if any, will be returned. 


5 Nothing will be sent C. O. D. To avoid 

bookkeeping expense, Vanity Fair will 
not open charge accounts; to do this would 
necessitate making a charge for our services. 


6 Vanity Fair will gladly give any possible 

information about shops and shopping; 
when writing for information, please enclose 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope for our 
reply. 


7 When ordering garments of any kind, 

please give a full idea of your preferences 
as to style, color and material, and, if possible, 
state your second choice in case the desired 
article is out of stock. 


Unless special arrangement is made in ad- 
vance, articles cannot be sent with the 
privilege of returning them. 





you 


"T HERE is no charge for our service; every reader of Vanity Fair is 
cordially invited to make use of ourshoppers. Without any trouble 
on your part, whatever you want will be punctually delivered to you. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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PALCERARD 


EAUTY is a human necessity. ‘Taste is the 
B faculty of discerning it. 

Every time we make a selection for ourselves, 
our home or our friends, we are revealing our true 
selves, and putting ourselves on record as possessing 
taste or lacking it. 


While it is true that some will manufacture the 
things the many require, it is also true that the many 
will demand better things. 

There are some who have been more fortunate 
than their fellows. They have learned to appre- 
ciate Naturve’s universal laws of order: perfect 
fitness, unity, rhythm, balance and harmony. 

Prestige of the producer increases in direct ratio 
as raw material is advanced from the level of mere 


utility to the higher one that seeks to beautify and 


convey esthetic satisfaction. 


FROM A MONOGRAPH ON “TASTE” PUBLISHED IN THE.GRAPHIC ARTS 


Ask the man who owns one 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY *» DETROIT 
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“ KAFFEEHAG 


% OF THE CAFFEINE REMOVED 










“T didn't sleep well last night,” is a common expression. 
If coffee disturbs your sleep, why don’t you try Kaffee 
HAG? It looks like coffee, tastes like coffee, smells 
like coffee—it is coffee, coffee of the highest grade 
and unexcelled flavor, but without the sleep-disturbing 
drug caffeine. The caffeine is removed from Kaffee 
HAG, and the appearance of the bean and 
the flavor of the coffee is not changed one 
particle— it’s really wonderful. Delicious iced 
during the hot months. 


IN THE BEAN ONLY 


25 cents the package—all dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply Kaffee HAG, send 25 cents to 
Kaffee HAG, Corporation, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, and a package will be 
sent post paid. 
























THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


lOO % PURE 
TURKISH 
TOBACCO 








